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THE N^EXT PlUSE OF THE AFGHAN 
QUESTION. 

Althqucii rhe convetuioa dtiiining the Kusso-AfghaQ 
rrantier is little more than six months old , indications art 
atteady abundant that it has neither solved the Central Asian 
pn^em nor aflbnded reason to the English Government 
tn India and at home to betieve that it ira n lay aside its 
vigilance with regardto Russia's movemetits, or feJgu 
indifference npoa the subject of the internal condition of 
Afghanistan. Those who were most seept lcaT of the value 
of the negotiation with Russia were still the first to admit 
that after the Fenjdeh incident, ^d the surrender of ai) our 
principles in the refusal of our Government to support Sir 
Peter Luntsdcit's original deftnition of whar may be 
the true and politic Afghan bournkr)', we could expect 
nothing beyond a formal and definite ending to tht 
ni^otiations, coupled with the condition tliat there should be 
no material surrender of any more of the Ameer’s rights. 
This was ateaintd as nearly as po^Tjle by Sir West Ridge- 
Way's Arrangecn^t tit St. Petersburg last sutEjner., As otxr" 
Government were not prepared to fight for villages on the 
Murghitb or even the Oxin^ It followed of necessity that 

a 
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the Russians might apply a priissure which would have 
b<^n dangeraus to peace had it rel^*itl to places better 
known, and perhaps less important, to the English demo¬ 
cracy. and that they could ntiarly always carry their views by 
the mere display of stronger resolution. Allowing for the 
initial defeat, which was far greater than the mere loss of 
Penjdeh in that a principle was sacrificed when we sanctioned 
an ethnographical frontier being substituted for a natural 
boundary', and its inevitable coiiset|ueiide5 the conclusion of 
the negotiation on such reasotiahlt and hotiotirahle terms as 
were finally embodied in the I'^roiocol relftiijigto Kham-i-ab, 
was some testimony to our diplomacy and to the ftiTtirttss, 
or reputation for hrmness, of Lord Salisbury's Oovemmenit, 
But events arc now compelling us to leave the region of 
comjjlacency and to prepare for the oontingendcs of a future 
-which is already darkening with uncertainty and portmits of 
an approaching change, both with regard to the sntemal 
politics of Afghanistan, and also as to Russia's views of the 
^dlity with which an attack may be made on lndi!i, and as 
to whether ho" greatly^ improved position in Central Asia 
tlota not afford the strongest reason for precipitating events 
in the oiitlpng provinces of the Ameer, and tlius obtaining 
possession of places nearer to India than the present bases 
of operations in the Turcoman and Bokhiiran terntories- 
It will be well to mention in the first place the events to 
wHidi reference has been made as shaking one's belief in 
the durability of the agreeable statai yatr. which makes 
Afghanistan, under its able and energetic ruler Abclurrah- 
man, ,vn uflective hiifTcr stare between India and Russia. 
There isi, in the first place, the extiaoidinarily rapid comple¬ 
tion af the Central Asian railway, which will enalile Russia 
to concentrate her Tudteston army a^well as her Caucasian 
on the Oous or at Merv. Whether the objective be Herat 
or Cabul itself, she can CTnpli)y the whole of her military 
strength in Asia. The second fact relates to Persia, where 
a revival of English cnerg)', diplomatic and commercial, 
Ims itiduced Russia to show her band mure clearly than she 
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has done for fifty years, and thus to revive the ramoufs of 
an inimineiK detachment of Kiiorasan from the Shah'n 
dominioiK. The third fact bcsiring' on the question is the 
continued uncertainty of the established at Cahul, 

which seems to be identified with the life of the Ameer, 
The intrinsic importance of these three facts ts immensely 
increased by die acme stage to which the Eastern {juesifon 
seems now to be approaching. Bearing these points m mind, 
an attempt may be made to indicaie bricJly the course in 
which events are tending, and lo give expression to one or 
two of wliai seem not unnecessary warnings. 

The mere (act that the Turkestan garrison, which, with 
the military colonies aitaciiEd to it, is not less ilun ;o,ooo 
strong, has been brought into as many days' comm tin tea tion 
of the Empire as it used to be months, h calculated to 
inspire the Russian authorities with confidence, and to 
strengthen the desire to convert into practice many old and 
favoun'ce schemes which most persons thought w'uuld never 
advance bey'ond the theorcticaL it is now clesar iliat Russia 
could in a very few weeks despatch a force of 50,000 men 
to the Oxus or Herat To n[>prcctn(e the immense stride 
Russia has made in the last ten years, it need only be 
recalled that in (87S, on the eve of the Afghan war. 
General Kaufmann was able to collect no more than 10,000 
mtfn at jam. south of Samaicand, and that oa the side of 
the Caspian the 'Purcomans, defiant and unaubd tn^, barred 
the road to Wesiein Alghanistan, At that time, however 
anxious General Kaufmann may have been to render 
material assistance to Shore Ali, he did not possess the 
m^ns of giving dfcci to his wisJies. anti any effective 
miliuir)- action on the part of Russki in Afghanistan tos 
jireciically out of the question. All this is now completely 
changed Ncitlier the TuFcomans nor Bokhara think for 
the moment of any other policy than of carrying out the 
orders of the Caar, and the Turkestan garrisan combined 
with the army of the Caucasus provides the ready means 
of cniidiictiiig openoions on a large scale The ratiway 
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across Centrat Asia has accoinplisliiid this* an^i it will atso 
etiabte General SkobeldTs plan to Iw earned out of storfng 
provisions and tnaiiriel before war is declared at the most 
convenient places for the base of the arm)'' that is to operate 
bej'ond the frontier. 

The marked difference Ijemeen the military position of 
Russia in Central Asia at the present time and what it was 
ten years ago, when the Russian menace to India fir^ 
Bssuined tangible shape, is revealed in the undoubted facility 
with which the Czar could employ his armies on an expedi* 
don into Afghanistan, and could keep them supplied with 
provisions and militaiy stores, as wdl as with reinforce¬ 
ments, by means of the railway now connecting Samarcaud 
and the Caspian, To complete the advantages derived from 
this line, it is proposed to continue it to Tashkent and 
Semiretchuo. 

Russia's action in Central Asia is no longer hampered 
by a doubt as to her ability to act w*ith energy and effect 
within the northern and north-western borders of Afghanis- 
Can. If Hnghind and Russia were to be embroiled in war 
to-moTTow, there is no question that the Russian generals 
A.sia would be ordered to create a diversion on the side of 
India. This could only be effected by* an attack on Herat 
or Balkh, probably the latter. However mudt we might 
resent the act, and whatever steps we took to retrieve the 
loss. It is certain that we could not prevent the capture of 
Balkh, and, vith it, die severance of Afghan Turkestan 
from the Ameer's kingdom. Even in the case of Herat, 
oiirabnitj- to save that town would entirely depend on the 
valour and fidcHt)' of the Afghan garrison. The manner In 
which the Russbn Gov^mcni would endeavour to neutra¬ 
lize our raililap' operations in Europe by a threatening 
demonstration in the direction of India h far from being 
vague or indefinite. Unfortunately it is also dear that 
Russia has now the ptwo- and the means of putting that 
demonstration in force in such an effective manner th-it it 
must seriously injure our allies the Afghans and their rolr! 
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considerably damage our prestige and entail upon us an 
cxcopcianally great effort, if Russia's temporary advantage 
Tvere not to be coiivcrted into a ijermaneni gain. Every* 
body raizes tliat the frontier so laboriously created for 
Afghanistan between the Heri Rud ami the Oxus b only 
valid white thixre is peace. The outbreak of war would see 
it speedily violated and destroyed. 

Even while peace ts maintained. Russia may think it 
possible to undermine this barrier, and to weaken or riimove 
such obstacles as threaten to bar or embarrass her onward 
progress after the mask has been thrown aside and hostiSitiL-s 
ofwnly commenced The incident of the Salor Turcoman 
amid the other day, carefully as it has been hushed up and 
minimized, shows that the Russian ofScials are alive to the 
advantages to be gained from mainuining a belief generally 
that the new .^/ghan frontier is no more than the old free 
from tile presence of disturbing dements. There b no 
doubt, on the one band, that Uie Ameer lias instructed hb 
officers to tt-atch the frontier dosdy. and to maintain the 
strict leiicr of hb rights. On the other, it b affectation to 
suppose that the Turcomans have lost so soon all their 
marauding propensities, or that the necessity of seeking (rosh 
pastures will not now and again induce them to cross from 
Russian territory Into Afghan. Border collbions are con- 
sequently inev*itablei and policy as much as accident may 
^e them frequent. The Fitojdeh incident b one dial can, 
if required, be easily repeated on occasion at any convenient 
point from Zulfikar to Kliamd-Ah. 

The Russians have other material to work with than the 
Turcomans. The Jamshidl and Char Aimak clans of the 
Herat Md neighbouring ^-alleys do not seem as much 
attached to Afghan rule as our interests require, and there 
^vc already been disturbances among diem, partly in de¬ 
fiance of the Ameer-s tax-gatherer, partly in rescnimeni at 
hts closer supervision. The assbtance which these tribes 
could «mder an invading force ivouM be simply invaluable, 

c cir op^>o5]CiQn could not lo nuivtt- 
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meiH5, Tl^eir fmixjrUnce does not in the fim pkce, consist 
so inuch in their fighiing power as in their command of 
supf)tie5, forage, and horses. An unpopular governor of 
Herat sufhces to alienate the loose allegiance they owe to 
the Ameer> and we must henceforth count upon the presence 
among them of Russian emissaries instructed to sow dtS- 
siension, accentuate grievances^ and stimulate anibiidous 
longings. \\TiiIo the frontier is still being held in formal 
respect, Russia will [cave no stone unturned to Increase her 
reputation on the Afghan side of It, and to diminish, so far 
as she fjossibly can, the Ameer’s authority. The very 
measures which, In the firat place, . 4 bdurrahmati wili take 
to CDuntcmct these manoeuvres, must tend to assist Ru^ia’s 
designs, for the more ^Hgorous assertion of his personal 
authority must embitter his relations with the clans in 
the west, as it has in the cast %rith the Ghiliiais and Shin- 
warris. 

While we cannot reasomibly anticipate any lengthy 
tranquillity on the Just delimited oorih-west frontier of 
Afghanistan, It is also becoming more evident that we can*- 
not trust much longer to the maintenance of even the hollow 
relations of cordiality with Peraia, which exist at present on 
the sirrface; and this Is the more signiiicaut because our 
Foreign Office has, during the last twelve months, un¬ 
doubtedly awoke to the political value of Persia with regard 
to the Central Asian fjQcsdort,3nd beenu^ efforts have been 
made to re-establish our mfluctioc at Teheran. Those efforts, 
if courageously sustained and supported at the right moment 
by vigorous ocrion, may e^'entuolEy attain success; bnt for 
the present lhe>' have failed, and provoked the disgrace of 
not merely the ablest prince In Persia, bur also of the only 
man in that State who is either willing or able to carry out 
a policy based on an allbncc with England. The name of 
Prince Zii €3 Sultan h.-is been several times mentioned jn 
the pages of this Rkviiw, and when the English Ciovem- 
ment selected him for special honour at Christmas by con¬ 
ferring upon him the Grand Cross of the Star of India, it 
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loolted as if we had realized hLs abitky and comtriandin^ 
posttlan in the Stare, as well as Ills persdiud attachnient to 
the side of this country. 

The gift proved an unfortunate one for its FecIpienL 
Tljree months alter the pabL'catioa of the notice io Tht. 
LandQH GiiutU^ Pnnee Zil es Sultan was summarity dis¬ 
missed from the governorship of Ispahan, and recalled u> 
Teheran, where he remains m disgrace, It U not to be 
doubted for one monient, no matter what ohicia] statements 
may be made to dte contrary, that his FeJI was brought about 
by tlie representations of the Russian minister at Teheran. 
Now that it has been made evident that the influence of our 
Government was not sufficient to maintain him in his position 
as governor of the second city in the kingdom, it must be 
recognised that there is little chance of the Shah restoring 
him on our initiative, eapedalfy as Nasreddin b jealous of 
the ablest of hb sons, and sees in him a formidable rival to 
Kb own schemes affecting the succession to the throne. The 
whirJi^ of lime must bring many changes before Prince 
Zil es Sultan will be in a position to render us Uic good 
service be couid have done so long as he remained in a 
semt-iodependent position a: Ispahan. 

The inddent relating to this prince i$ rather the indica,- 
tion of the close relations between Russia and die Persian 
Court, than the main result of the alliance connecting the 
two Governments. It has afforded a very striking testj- 
mony to the superior influence of the Russian minister at 
Teheran over ours, and, in face of it. it is impossible to 
hope that wo can have better success when it becomes a 
question of the military occupation of towns in Klhorasan 
such as Meshed. There are those who confidendy assert 
that there exists a treaty by which Kusda is to acquire pos¬ 
session of Kliotasan whenever she may deem it necessaxy 
to occupy that province, and there Is nothing Improbable in 
the allegation. If it is ^ggested that Persia is not likely 
to wiliingly resort her best province, tlie point may be sug¬ 
gested for consideration whether she feds able, under any 
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circumstance to prevent such a contingency. It must also 
be borne in mind that Russia may have offered a tempting 
■equivalent in the direction of Bagdad at the expense of 
Turkcj'. or in Seistao at that of Afghanistan, 

Wc can therefore anticipate from the r^attons betwtsen 
Russia and Persia as little positive assurance of tranquillity 
as from the spasmtidic and Utde-controlled movements of 
the tribes on the A%han frontier. Fifty years ago^ when 
Russia was a little Pywer in Asia, when her nearest outpost 
to India was I.500 miles distant front the English frontier, 
her inlluencc suffirmi to commit Persia to an enterprise, 
unsuccessful thougMit proved, against Herat; Now that 
her outposts overi^ those of both Persia and Afghanistan, 
and that her frontilr I* brought to within five hundred miles 
on one side and th^ hundred on the other of ours, it would 
be childish to imag^e that any proposal for a joint attack on 
Herat would meet with strenuous opposition, or appear on 
the face of it unfeasible in the cireTes of the Persian Court. 
If English rLpresentatiems failed in 1837, and again in 1856, 
what chance have dreyTn 188S ? , The Shah shosved un¬ 
expected and courteous compl^safrce In the matter of Ayoob 
Khan s surrender (it may be doubled whether the acquisi¬ 
tion of another Afghan pretender was not dearly purchased 
by the disgrace and ruin of Prince Zil es Sultan), hut the 
amenities of diplomacy will not blind him 10 the reaiittes of 
his position, and the>' urge him to throw in his lot with die 
Czar, and to participate in the old Persian designs upon the 
fairest and most famous town of Khorasan, 

The friendly demeanour and action of the Shah's Govern- 
ment in the questions relating to Jask and the Karun Valley 
afford no enterion of the course tliat it will pursue in the 
far more serious matters relating to the norihem provinces, 
where a naval demonstration in the Persian Gulfcsiunts for 
little or nothing. Even the lemiJOrary loss of the southern 
provinces, which could not he perTnaniiiitly held with any 
advantage to this country, would not sufhee to break up an 
offensive-defensive alltaiice between Russia and Persia i and 
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if this view be aoumh there can be no doubi ihac the old, 
nnd perltaps the ontyv tvay of coercing the Teheran Court is 
no longer available to us. Whenever Russia seriously 
moves the Shah's Government to take -a thicided step, siiHi 
as was done the other day in the case of Prince Z\\ es 
Suluin, and such as is sure to be done sooner or later with 
regard to Herat, our diplomacy will be powerless to prevent 
Persia commuting herself openly and irrevocably in the side 
of die Nordiem Power. Any retaliatory measures that we 
may adopt in the Persian Gulf will only increase her oppo¬ 
sition, and perhaps amuse adee^rer feeling of hostility than 
would naturally exist. If Prince 2 il es Sultan were in power 
at Ispahan when the crisis arrived, it would be In our power 
to put forward and support this prince as ruler in Southern 
Persia, and as dre ablest representative of his family arid 
race X but of that chance Russia has been careful to deprive 
us in good tlm& 

There will be many to say that, even if iliese pessimist 
views be accepted, it nenuiins very doubtful how* far Persia 
has the power to be helpful to Russia and Injurious to our- 
stdves. But the most cursory con.sideration of the fact that 
an army operating against Herat would be largely dependent 
for its supplies on what it could draw from Khorasan through 
Meshed, will show that the feasibility of a campaign on the 
Heri Rud for Russia depends mainly on the co-operation of 
Persia. Persian troops would also be not altogether useless 
as economizing the Czar's soldiers, and Persian pretensions, 
above all, would rally to the side of Russia the large Pcralan 
faction which has always been found at Herat The uses 
of Persia to Russia are obvious, and it cannot be doubted 
that Persia's oppositloii would as gready retard and em¬ 
barrass Rossia's operations as her aid must facilitate them. 
There seems no practical way of bringing that opposition 
into effect. 

If the action of Russia and the ascendancy of iliiu 
Power in Persia are calculated to precipitate events in 
Central Asia, and to lead us to anticipate that the present 
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tratiquit phase of the Afghan questtod will lie soon super¬ 
seded by one more disturbed and cridcal. the internal 
condition of Afghanistan and the slight basis of national 
solidity upon which the Ameer has built up his personal 
authority fumisfa still more potent reasons for anxiety and 
mi^iving. It is.true that so long as the Ameer Abdur¬ 
rahman lives* all that personal ability and the reputation 
gaintst by the successes of eight years of v^oions rule can 
accomplish towards representing the will of the Afghan race 
as tliat of a united and homogeneous nation, will be done; 
but. although wc have heard less of hiS mabdits lately than 
wc used lo do, there is no doubt that his life is far bom 
]>eing a good one, and tliat uncertainty as to the length of 
his reign must be faced as one of the principal factors in 
the future situatton. It would, notwithstanding, have a 
siiow of reason to retain confidence in the future iranquilliiy 
of Afghanistan if we could convince ourselves that the 
Ameer only requires a sufficient lease of life to hand down 
to his successors a settled and united kingdom, Hut on. 
this^ point it is impossible to feel sanguine, even if he 
attained the venerable age of his grandfather. Dost 
Mahomed { for the dtslntegniting causes in Afghanistan are 
pciniancnt, and the appearance of an Ameer with supreme 
ability is accidental 

We have to be thankful for the bict that the ruler whom 
Griffin placed upon the throne of Cabuf in 
August iSSo, has proved himself to be worthy of the trust 
we then reposed in him; but it is deeply essential ^h iT w*e 
should realise the true situation of affiiirs, and the balance 
of political power m that country, apart from the individual 
success of the ruler. It is becoming painfully clear that 
niather of his elder sons can prove a worthy successor to 
him. and very many years must away before those who 
are now infants will have grown up sufficiently to jasrify 
any expectattons from their personal character and capacity. 
Under these circumstances the question must b^some one 
of increasing importance; Vl'ho ts likely to Iw his sue- 
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oessor ? and tTiere se^nta mi middle selection between his 
cousin Ishak and tits rival, and cousin also, Ayoob, Of 
Ishak • we know enough to say that he certainly does not 
possess the requisite ahilliy and force of character to 
occup)' the seat and continue the work of Abdurrahman; 
and with regard to Ayoob, whose ca^jneityis probably con- 
sMerable, two things are dear- In the fii^ place, he would 
fed bound to rely mainly on the much weakened SHere 
AU faction, and to change Abdurrahman's severe bureau¬ 
cracy, based on his own autocracy, into the old slovenly 
rule of the Ameers as mere diitds in an Afghan tribal 
confederacy. In the second place, his appearance on 
the scene would ine\*itab]y tlirow Ishak into the arms of 
Russia, and convert, by the voluntary allegiance of its head, 
Afghan Turkestan into a dependency of the Czar- 

The authority of Abdurrahman rests, in the first place, 
on the welhtrainod and woll-affected, because rt^larly 
paid, mitilary force which he has brought it^eiher under 
his standard; and in the second, on the vigour and success 
with which he has overcome all hut opponents, and put 
down sedition on the first symptom of disaffection. Behind 
these persona] causes lie the pecuniar)' support of the 
Government of Tndta- and the guarantee of co<iperatioft 
we have gh'en in maintaining tlte inccgrl^' of /Vfghaniscin 
agninst external attack. Tlie problem of the future can 
best be solved by inquiring, and as far as possible ascer¬ 
taining, which of die four cottdmons that now ensure the 
political independence and strength of Afghanistan are per¬ 
manent, and can lie counted upon to exist when it possesses 
a diflerent ruler to Abdurrahman, ks it a natural or per¬ 
manent condition that there shonld be in Afghanistan a 
disciplined and well-equipped force independent of the old 
riibal system, and obet'ing only the commands of the ruler ? 
Abdurrahman is the first Afghan ruler to have tntxl the 
experiment and made it a success. Are rulers of Abdur- 

' For an aecoiml af I&hak, se« an mtide on PoFliio in the 
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cahman's cafKLcity and Cinergy a coinmw product in any 
country, or the usual inlieritaiicc of thfc Afghan nation ? 
The reader cm supply the answer for himself. The 
third condition may be permanent, for the English Govern¬ 
ment and people have never been chary of their money, 
even if they did not get its value; but with regard to the 
fourth, who IS there supposes that the English constituen¬ 
cies would support a Covemnumc tn making the possession 
of Balkh or Maimena. or Faizabad a ta$us hiUi if the 
Ameer did not possess as ample and- unquestioned authority 
over his lieuienants in those places as Abdurrahman now 
docs ? 

Only the least ttn|>ortant of the four condiDoos upon 
which tile present tranquillity of Afghanistan, and our 
|x>]icy in that country during the last eight years, arc 
based, can be regarded as in any true sense of the word 
enduring. If Ayoob Khan were called upon to assume 
the supreme authority on tlic decease of the present 
Ameer, he would certainly not adopt the same mode of 
admtnlHtcring the a/tairs of his country as did Abdumihinan, 
who learnt In tlie hard school of adt'ersity how decenary it 
was to attend to the personal details of government, and 
to stamp upon his offlcjals tite impress of his individual will. 
L' nder Ayoob af&irs might be expected to lapse into thtdr 
old slovenly manner, and instead of a:^erting his own 
personal power in the remote valleys of Afghanistan as 
well as in the towns, he would be content with the nominal 
allegiance of ihe tribal khaos. Such a dispensation of 
authority may appear sufficient to those who believe tliat, in 
accordance with tiic old saw,* the Afghans can never be 
conquered; but to those who feel convinced that with the 
aid of railways and in pursuance of a dcientiined policy, ihc 
task would be one of no extraordinary difHcutty for a Euro¬ 
pean people and Govemiuent, it does not present tIte same 

An Afghan dueT uLl to Ihc Lue i,otd L^imnce^ We are oio* 
toit with AtitBu, vitb attf. yrjtti Uood, fast ««iwvet alotl tic wxh 
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giiarantec of stability as the well^ered and imposing 
regime o( tlie present sovereign. 

A still more fata! objection Hts in the fact that Ayoob’s 
power would be inevitably limited by the Hindoo K^iosh, 
ft h very likely true that Isbak Khan bears the Russians 
little love, but when he saw a rival established M Cabut he 
would Imve no choice but to come to terms as promptly as 
possible with his powerful neighbours, whose support would 
be essf‘n tia1 for the maintenance of his position. WTiether 
he did so or not, the Russians would not l>e slow lo declare 
that the mere putting forward of Ayoob showed that the 
kingdom of Afghantst.'in as understood in the treatiffi had 
become disintegrated, that there w;i& an end to the old con¬ 
ventions. and that in the interests of the two Empires and 
of peaces a new arrangement should be struck trp, based this 
time on geographical facts, and not on ethnographical or 
political ideas. It sounds prettier at the present time to ^y 
that England would resent such a breach of the formal agree¬ 
ments concluded in London and St. Fetersibuigt but who 
lieHously l>cl1eves that, if the central power in Afghantstan 
were broken, even for a month, England would expect froni 
Russia the literal fulfilment of her verbal pledges ? In my 
own humble opinion, I lielieve that the only chance of stir¬ 
ring up public sentiment would lie in the Afghan gairiison 
making a I'aliant and stubborn defence of the dt]i'^of Herat. 
In short, if the people of this counlr)' will not fight for the 
exclusion of Russia from that dty, I do not think that 
there is any plnce from one end of Afghanistan to the otlier 
the loss of which will stir them to that feding of indigna¬ 
tion and national resentment that alone enable an English 
Government to carry on a popular 

In the went of the Ameers death, it is dear that the 
dismemberment of Afghanistan necessarily follows^ but it is 
aUo clear that dismemberment must entail its division l>c- 
tween the tw'o great Empires, and that hovrever timid our 
action may be. we shall be compelled to advance on tlie one 
side to Cabul, sind on the other to Candahar. It is not 
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nectissar)- to orge that tnntters will oi once reach this ad¬ 
vanced stage, and there will necessarily be an intervening 
period, short or long die case may l>e, djuJring which 
Russia will attempt to rule Afghan Turkestan through 
Ishak^ and England Cabul and Candahar by means of 
Ayoub or some other member of the Barukaai family. But 
that such an airangement can represent a permanent settle- 
ment of the Afghan question Is not to be supposed for one 
moment, and die first appearance of Russian troops in the 
plain of llolkh would speedily be followed by the advance 
of our troops up to the southern passes of the Hindoo 
Koosh. '1‘he only albemattve to that course would be that 
our proUgi* aX Cabul, seeing us too weak tohdp him, would 
throw himsdf upon the protection of Russia. The sur¬ 
viving rqiresentaiives of the school of masterly inactivity 
wilt on principle face that position with equanimity, but our 
experience and geographical and poltucal discoveries of the 
last ten years are all against the wisdom of such an apathetic 
policy. 

So far I have mainly ivriuen on the sup|icsitioD that 
adairs will go quietly in Afgitanlsmn until the Atncer 
‘‘shufHes off this mortal coil.** Bui it would be very ill- 
judgi.*d on our part to assume that Russia will awmt the 
arrival of that event before she takes any further measures 
for the realiiailon of her own plans in Alghanistan. The 
Amtaer Abdurrahman might live for another twenty years, but 
we cannot hope that Ru^ia will continue respecting the fton- 
uec for that or any other mddtniic i.rtiriod. 11 has already been 
seen with wliat case Russia can create a disiurbance among 
the umetiltid inhabitants of the common border, and then& 
would be no difficulty in giving to ifiat disturbance the 
aspect of a breach of fiutb on the part of the Afghans, or 
of die Ameer's inability to curb his own subjects. Such an 
iuitid]>ation may at this moment appear a little far-fctehnd \ 
but whenever tile Eastern Question is re-oi?encd. we may 
atitidpaiu with some confidence that one of Russia’s earliest 
wilt bo to Cutnent distuiijances on the Afghan frontitr. 
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expCKic w'hat a hollow bamer it is ihat we have created 
When such a contingency has to be tiiccd, we must hope that 
the unit)* of Aighanistan will be a solid and parent fact, and 
that its dismembermetir will not have begun. We shall 
then be able to convince our counir)*men that Russia's 
action against Afghanistan constitutes an tin^trovoked 
JtggressSon, and cannot be regarded as mereiy putting 
forward a plausible claim to participate in the spoil after 
die inevitable break-up of that kingdom. 

*rbe Goverrtment of India cannot afford to rest upon 
its laurels over the frontier negotiations, and to think that 
the steady continuation of Ute railway from die Pisheen 
V’allej' in the direction of Oindahar is a sulhcient reply to 
the completion of the CenirnJ Asian Railway and to the 
otlier movements of Russia on the Oxus and the Murghab. 
We arc bound to prepare iu good time for the next [^rase 
of the Afghan Question, which, whether it occurs in the life 
of Abdurrahman or not. must be heralded by Rtisstan eti- 
croachmenis at cither Baikh or Herat^ So far as can be 
judged no preparations are Ijeing made for this contingency 
except the costly and laborious lunneHing of the Khoja 
Amran range, which, at the most favourable eompucation, 
will not be finbhed for two yeare. Professor Vamb^ry has 
come forxrani ivith a suggestion that an English officer 
should be stationed at Herat, and the objections tliat have 
been raised to the learned Professor's atiggestion are based 
on the bmad assumption that the more closely we adhere 
to a policy confitiing oor presence m the Indian side of 
Afghanistan the better will it be for our mteresU. I will 
only say, without entering on controverstal matters, that 
this pious opinioji b not in harmony with die action of the 
Liberal Covefnmenis of the last five years. 

Professor Vamb^ry may be thought unintendonally to 
disparage the usefulness of our agent at Medied, General 
Maclean, and to undervalue his faeflities of observation ami 
-communication with his Government: but in principle he is 
sound and his evidence as to the safety English officera 
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would enjoy in the,country h irrefutable. While thinking: 
that the presence of CeneraJ Maclean at Meshed with die 
right of visiting Herat at frequent jnierrals adequately 
ineets all the requirements, of our being kept well supplied 
with news as to Western Afghanistan, J would strongly urge 
upon the authorities the desirability of getting the Ameer’s 
permission to station an English o^cer at either BaJkh 
orjMalmena, and to laying doivn a field telegraph between 
India and one or other of those places. Russia Is now in 
tdegmpbic communication with Kerkhi close to Kham-i-db^ 
and thus enJo}'s an immense advantage over usl It is pro¬ 
bable that when the ncuit phase of the Afghan Question Is 
leached the first advantage will go to the Power that 
jicssesses the most accurate and rapid means of obtaining 
iafonnation. Ai present Russia enjoys an unquestionable 
advant:^ over us in that respect and the Cm^emnieiit of 
India should lose no time and spare no efibrt in inducing the 
Ameer to co-operate with us in repairing ivhat is a weak¬ 
ness in hb position as well as a disadvantage to our 
interests. An English officer in Turkestan, a telegraph 
wire to Balkh, and the necessary prcpaiatious for rapidly 
laying down a railway to Jdlalahatl when the need arises 
arc three simple propositions towards placing the ladtan 
Empire in a proper state to guard its rights when the whole 
Afghan Question k re-opened by the act of Russia or by 
tlie sudden terminal ion of Abdurrahman's reign. 

Demetrius Couloek, 
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Now Uiiit the generation of " sepoy officers" is i-aijldly 
passing away; that the old lutKan is barely distinguished 
from bis felloivg at clubs and public gatherings; and tiint 
the once formidable military service of the Govemmeut in 
Leadenhall Street has gone through the process of part 
deraolitioQ. part renovation, and part reconstruction, to¬ 
gether with an entire change of name. It is pleasant to sec, 
on so enlightened a platform as that of ilie Royal Unitud 
Service Institution, an attempt made to call atteotion to the 
three Presidency armies of India, not only as they exist in 
figures or as a statistical fragment, but as an actoid living 
body, capable of olTcnjce and defence, and not unlikely to bit 
retiuired some day to furnish proofs of loyalty and devo¬ 
tion. 

The pa^ieis read on the occasions to which reference is 
made were, perhaps, rather'' atatentents than “ lectures "; 
but the latter term is so generally .ippltfid in these tLi)s[ 
that there is no valid reason for discarding the more con- 
ventioiud designation;. It might hAve been well to have 
secured, in tiie tirst inatanoe, uniformity of treatment by 
defining the lines to be followed by the resijcctive lecturers 
in the exposition of the subjects entrusted va (hem. This 
process would have increased the value of the* whole scries, 
however it m^ht lutve interfered with tndepemfeni 
methods of arrangement; for a manual of reference on cer¬ 
tain essential points might thus have been obtained for tlu; 
whole Indian army, and the work of a learner or compiler 
would have become greatly facilitated. On the other imnd. 
there are advantages in leaving to cadi exponent full 
liberty to state hts case in the way he may think proper, 
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giving hhn such genejiil notion of what is required at his 
hands as may be determined by a comprehensive heading 
or title. 

Three lectures, then, which have [>een r^ently delivered 
at the Royai United Service Institution an the respective 
armies of the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay—each by mi officer of the army forming the 
subject of his particular consideration—while they seem 
scarcely to have met with the atteniiun they deserved, in 
respect of the number of listeners and notices of the press, 
will be found useful records in the well'oonducted journal 
to the i>ages of which they have been relegated. If they 
did not always attract crowded audiences, they always con¬ 
trived to command the presence of individual bearers who 
attended with honest puqjose, seeking information for its 
own sake, or who loved to revive the professional remi¬ 
niscences (jf early manhood, when cadetships were bestowed 
by East India Company Directors, and cadets ticketed and 
forwarded to their several destinations in sailing vessels 
round the Cape. It Is proposed. In the hrst instance^ to 
glance at these papers itrtaiim i and afterwards to be led 
into a more general discussion of the subject of the iS’alive 
Army of India, by noting the more salient lixpreaions of 
opinion on the part of the several Icctureiis. 

A plain straighiforward account of the native army of 
Bengal was given, liy Major-General Gordon, who stated his 
case imder the xgjif of a wdl-qunlified chairman, Sir Peter 
Lum-sden. Ritducing his eight heads of cxiiosidoa into 
three paragraphs, and inierpolating an occasional note or 
CDUinumti wc may summarize the smtemeni as fisUows: 

1 . His army, including the Panj^b Frontier Force, 
consists of iwency-four regiments of cavalry, sjxty-foiir 
I'latialhina of infantry, a corps of jappers and miners, and 
tour mountaia-boiierics of artiLlury. Tlmse, with the corps 
Ilf Guides, may be cemsidured, for the soke of lucidity, as the 
Bengal army pro|x!T. There arc, however, beside;;, under 
the orders of the Government of India, six regiments of 
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cavalry, twelve baitalbns of infantry, and four field-baLteries, 
comprising the Haldaraba^ contingent, Rajputina .'ind 
Central India local levies, ami Urt Central) India horee, all, 
except the last named, organized on the old irregidar 
symtsa, with two to four liritish officers attached to each 
corps. Two-thirds oi* the amtj- U Bengal Proiier ate re- 
ervited from Northern India and Nepal, and onc*tIdid from 
the KorthAVtst Prov-ioces. Of the twenty-four cavalry 
regimeiits, three designated as" class," are wholl3* Muham¬ 
madan, and two Hrndd; the remaining nineteen have 
class ' troops, formed separately as the regiments. In tlic 
infimtry, twenty-two of the siatj'-four hattidiona, ic,, rj 
Gurkha, 5 SikJ?, 1 Dogra, and j Muibi, are "class,'' .md 
forty-two have " class companies. The sappers have 
" class companies : of tfie mountain-batteries nothing issaid 
in this respect t but according to tlic " Army List." while 
there is one Muhammadan among the three native ofHcers 
of No, I Baitcrj', there are two Muliammadans out of the 
three in No. 2. The cavalry raiments are numbered 
from t. to 19 as Bengal Cavalry; of these the 9tl?, rolh, 
ttth, ijth, 14th, ;8ih, and t^th arc " Lanceru;" the re¬ 
maining five are sej«raicly numbered as Panjib Cavalrv'. 
Each n^iment has eight troops or four sejuadrons, with .1 
complement of 9 Bntidt officers (including commandant 
and adjutant)^ t; native officers. 64 non-commissioned, 8 
trmnpeters, and 53$ riitcyfrj- Among the native com¬ 
missioned one is Itissaldar major, and one native Adjwam, 
Foot n^iments are numbered 1 to 45 as Bengal fnfantrv r 
I to 5 Gurkhas, each with two battalions; i to 4 Sikh * and 
. to 6 rmijab. There »e eight companies lo the' bni- 
ofl. and eight British officers; but as these include a 
commandant, two wing commanders, ait adjutant and a 
Si^ermasier. there are but three left for ordinary reoi- 
mem! duty. Of nativ-es there are to commissioned ^in- 
a sobodar major and jemadar adiumnti. 40 
T! 40 naifcsorcorpomis, iddremmera 

^ pniTUes. The corps of Guides of the Panjib 
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Frontier Force consists of six troops of envalry and ci^t 
companies of infan tryj, under one commandant. It lias i.t 
British officers^ and a strength of 1,3s! nativts of all ranks.. 
The corps of Sappers lias six service and two dep<<t com¬ 
panies ; 20 Huropean officers^ inclusive of comnwnilanit 
adjutant, supcrinicndent of park and superlniendent of 
instruction ; a ’warrant officer and non-cortunissiDned officers 
of Royal Engineers, and a total of i,4St natives, Hsch 
mouniain'battery of six guns has with it 4 RHitsh officers of 
Royal Artillery, 3 native officers, S)S guntitre and non-comims- 
sioned officers, and 13S drivers, A British medical officer, 
with native hospital establishment, is attached to every regi- 
menL* The question of roerires has not boon lost sight 
of, and a system is now under formation providing for two 
kinds—active and garrison. 

2. HnUstraeut is voluntar>% atid the term of sen-ice i* 
for three years, rfinewablc if desired bej'ond tliat jxjriod r tht 
standard age b from iS to 25. and the minimum of height 
jj, feet (except In the case of Gurkhas), Once enlbtcd, 
the sipiihi—l crave pardon for correct spelling—lias to 
undergo a course of drill and discipline similar to that which 
falls to the lot of the British soldier. Under the new orga- 
niitation, each imop or company b commanded, by a re¬ 
sponsible native officer, ivho reports daily to hb squadron 
or wing comouindcr. The commandant conduces the onli- 
nav)' business of the regiment at the ordetly-rbom, and his 
British officers render him assistance in such matters as 
appertain to the particular offices of administratiem or 
supervbion with which they are chargn!. There b a 
British officer of the wtdt and a native officer of the day- 
Certutn t>owers of punbhmeot are vested in British officers 
iuui troop and company officers? but the comnraoJam's 
power csnahles him to dispose of offcoocs coming within the 
jurisdictinn of a garrison court-ntartbl. Native odtcers 
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live in ^st.^porate huts in the lines prepared for the men, and 
arrangements arc made for accommodation of some fjimilics 
also: but for the most part thi:s;e remain at their own 
homes. All pay for their food, which h provided by a 
special baadr cstnblisUment attached to the regiment for the 
puqjoiic. Every cavalry soldier owns his horse, tMiuipmtmt, 
arms, tent, boggage ponj', and the outward essentials of 
serti’ice—the carbine atone being supplied hy the State, 
His monthly pay is held sufficient for the keep of horse 
and pony as of himself; but he someUmes receives an 
ndviince from the cash diest, afterwards recovered in Instat- 
menu. A scale, ranging from Rs. ay to Rs, 51, shows the 
amount received on first enlistment, and up to that of the 
highest non-commissioned; and from Rs. 60 to Rs. joo that 
of the newly-made commissioned officer to that of the most 
exalted rank. The days have gone by when conversion 
into English coin was readily effected at the rate of Rs. 10 
to the pound; nevertheless, for local exigencies, the jray- 
merit is lair and reasonable. As General Gordon says; 
"Afterhis many deductions, he (the trooper) has very little 
over to spend on himself, but still the service b popular, and 
sought after by men of good iiiniily." With the tnfanir)'soldier, 
the |>ay ranges from Rs. 7 to Ra 23 a montli for rank and file 
and non-coromieioned, and from Rs, 50 to Rs. 150 for com¬ 
missioned officers. Pensions art given to the native soldicra 
for huigth of service, and on account of wounds; and to the 
lieir^ of all ranks killed in action, or who din in sen'ice out 
of I ndia. For ren-ard of long and distinguislied service and 
braver)* in action, two spcdal orders have been created, 
respectively called that of Brltisb India and that of MeriL 
Each carries witli it a money allownncc^ So also the good- 
conduct medals which have lately been sanctioned. Pro¬ 
motion is mainly guided by mtait, but in mixed class regi¬ 
ments class has its fair share of conuntssioned and 
non-commisaoned. As a roll* commissions are accorded to 
the mofr; deserving non-commissioned officers. Direct 
cominivsioiu are rarely given in the case of outsiders- 
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EngUsh (Uitl ihe vernacular Lmguages ari? taught in regi- 
rnetiCal schools. 

3* Under ihe head " Eqiupmeol,*’ an accomit is given of 
the dress, arms, and accoutrements of the several branches 
of the army. Of the 24 cavalry regiments 15 are dressed 
in blue, 5 in.scarlet, 2 in drab, i in yellow, and 1 in green. 
Their uniform ccnststs of n loose turban head-dress, a tong 
eas>' blouse with chain shoulder-straps, a 'watsti-girdte, loose 
riding trousers will* long boots, or “ putiis” with ammuni¬ 
tion boots, IrrespoCtiveof the lance of the Lancers," the 
cavalry soldier has a Snider carbine and sword. Revolver 
arc carricii by native officers, a few non^mmissioned and 
trumpeters. Of the 64. Infanti^' regiments. ^6 are dressed In 
red, 14 in dart green, and [4 in drab. A short cloth timic^ 
loose khdfci bloctse, loose trou^rs drawn in below the kneev 
putiis ■' and ammunition boots and shoes are worn. On 
the head is the kjoae turban varj'ing according to the regi¬ 
mental colour adoi^ted; but the Gurkhas wear die Kilmar¬ 
nock cap. The summer and service uniform is of " kitiki ‘‘ 
from head [to foot. The usual arm of the infantry is the 
long Snider: but the Panj^b Pioneer regiments have the 
short Snider rifle, a.s also the Gurkhas, who carry, besides, 
the ktfkii, a curved knife, formidable in their hands. 
Government supplies the cloth uniform, and issue water- 
jiroof sheets, jerseys, blankets and bools, to corps going on 
Service, 

Little vs said of the v/rf Bengal army, except that it was 
urgaiibed on the regular system, with a regimental establish- 
meat of British officers to each troop or company *. more¬ 
over, that there were belonging TO it a certain number of 
irregular corps, notably efficient, although they had only 
three British otScere to each, taken from the regular army. 
Of the present Bengal army erne-half dates its rise, ive are 
told, from 18^3?; live Panjdb Frontier Field Force having 
been raised eight years earlier, v'hen the Partjdb was 
annexeil. General Cordon irtily shvs that the Gurkha ‘' is 
tascatblly a foreigner, and being a native of a cold dimnie. 
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a hardy mountaineer and a good fighting man, in ranked 
among our Usst soldiers- ’ Of the Sikhs he adds : " Theirs 
is the reiigion of the sworth** Undoubtedly the sturdy 
physique of the one and the warlike propensities of the 
other of these two races tcH immenseJy tii their favour when 
first presented to tlie recmiiing-ofliftir&.rotice. 

Genct^ Michael s jxipcr on the Mad ms army takes us 
back to 175S, when the Local Government began ro raise 
regiments composed of inhabitants from the Carnatic.'* 
First, companies of one hundred men were duly formed 
and officered; then, these companies became parts of 
battaiions, of which there were ten in 1765, and sixteen in 
1767. In the re<ilganiMtIon of 1796, the establishment 
of native infantry was fixed at eleven regiments, each of 
two Ijaltalions; and m 1S37, the year of Her Majesty's 
accession, them were fiftj-Lwo single-battalion regiments. 
Half a century later—of at the present time—the infantry 
of the Madras army is found 10 consist of thirty-two 
re^ments only. 

A battalion of native artillery, consisting of ten com- 
panics, was formed in lylk;, prior to which date native Cun 
Lascars had been attached to the European ardliery. This 
arrangement appears to have been short-lived: but in 1756 
there were two battalions of five companies each ; and in 
183;. three troops of horse artiilery and one battaKon of 
foot artiilery. Now, we look in vain for the Go'lun.dda, or 
native gunners, in Madras. 

Four regiments, mken over by the East India Company 
in lySofrotn the Nawab of the Carnatic, and permanently 
enlisted by their new masters in 1784, may be considered 
as forming the fust nucleus of M adras cavairy. 1 n i 
the same number of regiments held good, with much the 
same strcngtli iq troopers, but a slight reduction in native 
officers; and in 1837 there ivere no less than eight regiments. 
At present the number has been reduced to the old 
standard ot four. The Madras Sappers and Miners date 
from 17B0, when they w'ere called “Pioneers” and officered 
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Trotn die: line. In 1S31 Engmeer officers were ^ippointed 
to commo^nd d.nd in^tnict tKcm ; :)nd under the designation 
wlitcli it now’ bears, this distinguished corps has con¬ 
tinued for more tliau haJf a century to do credit 10 the 
Preslileney m which it originatetU I'wo regiments on the 
strength of the Madras Native Infantry,, made " Pioneers'' 
in lilSs, may be considered, in some sense, practically 
qualified to act as sappers. 

Tiie present strength of native regiments is put down 
as follows:— 

CacalTy .—9 Hura|iean and f e native officers; with 514 
non-commissioned, rank and hie. 

Sappers .—commissioned ami hy non-oomraisstoned 
European officers; wddi 34 comiuissioned and 1,384 non¬ 
commissioned native officers, rank and hie. 

Jafantry. —9 European and 16 imtivc officers, with B73 
non-commissioned. rank and hlc. 

In the cavalry the proporibn of Musalmans is beyond 
three-fourths, or 1378 out of 1683. Of the sappers more than 
an eighth are 1 etingas, nearly a ststh are Christians, about 
onc-fourth are “ Tamils,'* and considerably more than a third 
arc of unspecified caste. In the inlantr)’, while mon: tiian a 
third are Muhaminad.ans, more th,TT > a tenth Taniits, and 
more than ihrve-eJghtlts Telmgas. there are not a fifteenth 
part Christians. At the same time it should be noted that 
of the higher native castes—here designated Brahman and 
Rajput—there is tint to be found one man in thirty. 

The ^iiidard height for recruits is 5 feet 6 inches for 
caiTilrjv and 5 feet 5 inches for infantry and sappers; age 
frtitn simeen to twent5^‘-tw'o, ^luch the same discipline is 
totactefi from the ctiUsted st{>dhi us in Ikingal, The 
BHiiiih Comiiiandam, whose c^v nfi<|i- Tit'ial officer is the 
sal»idar major, is paramount in his regiment. Nest licbw 
him in rank is ihn recrmcl in command, who Is the senior 
Wing or stjuadron comnumder. Wing and squadron com- 
tnnndcrs are iinswi'craUle for the appearance, discipline, and 
nfficerlng of their liair-haimlions or squadrons, and for the 
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tiistrucEioti of thdr offici*Ts, European and nntivc, Tho 
qnartennaster of a native regiment is responsiljle for afl 
the public buildings used, anci generally for the lines ami 
baxdn Subailars command tbeir troopa or conipanits on 
parade, instnict cKem in drill, and are rcspooaible for their 
order in lines and barracks, and ihe due inttmaiion to them 
of alt legitimate orxlcrs. JentaiLira are the native sub¬ 
alterns^ taking their turn of duty with the SuHadara as 
tt^imental officer of tltc day. Punishments avrardable 
without court martial arc. with little exception, such as esira 
drill within prescribed limits, inflicted by the commanding 
officer. A prisoner has tlic option of being tried by 
European or natit'C officers. Public quarters are not [iro- 
vided for the sipihs, who pays for his hut as wdl as hm 
food, and rmdvcs a grant in aid called hutting money, 
according to rank, on every change of station, Tlicsc huts, 
being the property of the men, are purchased by one 
regiment from another on relief at a valuation set upon 
them by a commitlcc of native officers. In order to en¬ 
courage the establiahment, in the lines, of regimental bazdrs, 
advances to tradesmen for the purpose are made under 
authority. The sipdhi is nominally alloweil to have only 
two adnit relatives living in his hat, or one adult with un¬ 
married tkughiera or young male children ; but much is 
left to the discretion of the commandant, and it often 
h.'tppens that the native officer or soldier has several mem¬ 
bers of his family living with and dependent on him. In 
the cavalry the pay is from Rs, 50 to Rs. ijo for com¬ 
missioned officers not on tlic staff with an allowance for 
carriage of Rs, 30 in the field, or marching, and Rs, 50 
more for a Subadar major, or Rs, 17^ lor Jemadar adjutant; 
while it ranges from Rs, 9 to Rs. 20 for rank and file and 
noncommissioned, with fidd batia from Rs. i i to Rs. 5, 
and staff iUlowanctas from Rs. 3I to Rs. ai/ For the 
InfantT)' and sappers the. figures are from Rs. 40 to Rs. 100; 
commissioned officers, cxdumve of field batta» from Rs. rk 
to Rs. tj. and staff allowances Rs. 17^ to Rs. 50; and 
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Rs. 7 to Rs. r4- for rank and file and non-commissioned, 
with field batia from Rs. to Rs, 5, and staff alloiivances 
from somewhat more than Rs, to Rs 10, Promotion to 
the rank of native officer is usually made by selecUoti from 
the non-commissioned ranks; but Government lias the 
power {exercised in two instances only known to die 
lecturer) of bestowing direct commissions on gentlemen 
of position. 

[f nothing has been said in the account of the Bengal 
army on tlie recognized means of oral intencommvitiication 
for English officer and native soldier, it is presunued that 
this silence is understood to imply a general use of 
Hindustani or Ordil But it Is known that indncemenis 
are offered for officers to pass in special languages such ns 
Gurkbdli and Panjabi. As to Madras, we are told that the 
languages spoken by the sipahis are Hindustani. Tamil. 
Tclugo, Cananese. and Mahratta; the first-tiamed being 
the/iW^d /rajua, **iti which coramumcation between officers 
and men is usually maintained." Some, however, may 
demur to the statement that “practically every sejioy can 
converse in" HindustnnL Recruiting, for instance, to any 
large extent, on account of a northern Circar regimem, an 
adjutant would be sorely puzzled to communicate with new 
leides raised in thoas parts tf he were ignorant of Telugu. 
The same difficult)" wuld present itself, though in a minor 
degree, with respect to Tamil for reemits obtained in the 
south of the peninsula; nor is it necessarily removed in 
the course of a year or two^s tmining, for it is not every 
IndLan peasant who is gifted with that power of acquiring 
t^guages remarkable m so many of the better educaicd 
Hindus. General MtehaeTs statement that Efigltsh is now 
"verycommonly studied and spoken by the Madras sepoy" 
b quite intdligible. The Madras ** t»y ” has Ixsrni always 
far ahead of the oorth-couotry khidmatgAr" in leaming 
the language of his employers, and with the spread of 
Western edutaiion tbcFC is 00 reason why he shuEiJd iag 
behind his fellows in the pursuit of knowledge. 
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[nabjlity to compete witli his brethren of Bengal and 
the N ortb-West in physical si^e and strength may be over¬ 
looked, It is r^sonably argued, in favour of qualities such 
as '*general healthiness^ sobriety, and powers of endumnte,” 
posstssod by tire Madras man in an eminent degree, in¬ 
dependently of his comparative disregard to caste pre¬ 
judices, To this last cause, or rather to the absence of 
high-caste men in the ranks, has been attributed the readi¬ 
ness to go on foreign ser^dee which has so honourably 
distinguished this particular soldier from hb felIon's. 5ucli 
view, according to Gencntl hfichael, may be correct to a 
certain extent: but he pleads that “natives of India of 
whatever caste are naturally averse to foreign s^'ice and 
sea vo)'age5, on ;icoount of the long separation ritim their 
families entailed :" and he adds. “ this has been practically 
u'Vercomc in the Madras army, and os they so frequently go 
to sea, arrangements for the food and comfort of the men 
on board ship have been very carefully studied, and are 
ensured untier p;!guIations of a very perfect character." 
Further information b afforded under the seveiaj heads of 
Establishments; Coinpetisaiion for dear provision;;; Good 
Conduct and Working Pay ; Family jKijTnents or re¬ 
mittances : Arms, Equipment, and Saddlery; Musketry; 
Shooting : Army signalling : Cavalry horses ; For^e i 
hlovemeni of troo^ by lanti; Commissariat; Bands and 
Mcisea, and Hospitals, Our thanks ore due to General 
Michael for his summary of these matters, whicli is, 
opoti the whole, well and carefully put tc^elhec. It 
may be (hot he has not made ^ufltcteni allowance for 
the responsibilitieB of att adjutant in a native rugimeni 
ia saying that his duties vaiy little from titose of 
an adjutant of a British rcgimenL But new systems may 
have modined those responsibitilics. and the days when an 
adjutant w'os supposed to know the character of every 
officer. European and native, and could put his linger on 
the fittest man fur promotion or special service—whether 
he were a captain to imdertake a Secret mission, a native 
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noti^commis.^iiont.n] to receive a commission, or a private to 
be mode a. lance-corporal “have posslbljr passed away for 
ever. 

On tl*e recruit ami peitsion boys of a Madras regiment 
the lecturer tells us that they "must be the legitimate sons 
of native officers and soldiers; orphans have the prefereticc.'' 
The)' are boys who are intended for eventual transfer to 
the ranks, provided they arc 5 feet 4 inches ta helghc, and 
possess otherwise the requisite quailbcations, failing which 
they must Ite discharged at (he age of eighteen. They 
arc drilled, and do orderiy duty. Should the number of 
these ttmaitfjihirs. or "hopefuls,*' corresjxind with the old 
maximum, thtiy may be completed 10 thirty recruit and 
forty pension bo\^ But it ^ihouM be.explained tliat in the 
second category' many are mere infants, and that it is to the 
thirty only that die regiment may look with confidence for 
lads competent to perform orderly duty and fit for itn- 
mcdlaie tnuiEfcr to the ranks. Natural precociousness and 
steady training from early boyhood render these Iasi the 
smartest and most efficient of recruits, and admirable 
orderlies. 

Major-General W. £. Macleod, an officer of regimental 
and staff experience during an I ndlan service of tliirty years, 
is the lecturer on the Bombay army. He stales that when 
he joined in iSjS, the native cav'alry vras represented by 
three regiments of Regulars and I*oonab Irregular Horse ; 
Lhe anillery consisted of Golundaz, There were twcntj'-six 
regiments of regular infantry, one marine bauaiion, and 
some local irregulars. In later years the strength of the 
cavalry was increased by Jacob's IrregoJar Horse, the 
Guacrat Irregular, and SoaUtem MaliraUa Horse; and 
of the infantry by tlirce native regular and two Baluch bat¬ 
talions A Sindh Camel Corps was also raised, and the 
■* Adim Troop" formed from drafts of irregular cavalry. It 
would be somewhat foreign to the purpose of this fiketch to 
follow General Macluod in his accDiuii of the services of 
l>atticulajr regiments until 18,14. when the w'ithdrawal from 
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Afghanistan hat! been cffecieJ uiid Sintl annexed to Rntisii 
India; bat vre may extract a few itracdcai pHragraphs, or 
portions of paragraphs, illustrative of the old system, under 
the head of “ Interior Iiconomy '*: — ■ 

oomponiy inidcr a UHthh ofikef wat dmddd iDio iit1vi|ivt$]Oii» 
□ml fiCctiatiHp each futvillnuoii tmder a Ttative uIBcrr, »^rt taidi icaioi) 
under Tirm^iicmiriits^nned uBlctm, ncTTpcmfinile (0t ^wnisjoit df thr men- 
Aa to Iht «atc nf thefranii^, amntimltKmi Eiquipiiiei^t, j«id 

nc^Emen^l nccuisirtes tbe clanHnc^ ql thdr1ir:ii&, and all mattm df duly 
and diueffdinc rrHiducive tu Eocid b<1ia\^ioiiri ca^U it^ku) had n %lm pn>^ 
ponton ik *oste* and *eoiiniiyJ 

^ A fttiim of ^ciniBtir/ * csiaiic/ ^ ftf each lank in a emn^: 

jiany (ju tpored by c^npciny oflk«Rf} waj rumithed h nj^mefitAl form " 

to Army lneadfiiiaxtfrt pdiodlrany* 

“The petiMlKial ptutiiotkm milt himUbcd Uy coiti|:i&ny ofhr^era freeived 
ihe cfiTehit And At££iitioB c^f ike cmnaiandlrm before ibe pn?^ 

nuAumt eon^ftued and puldhhcd fn regrn^rital ordmi ami thin 

^cmdfiy luad tegAfd to length of &efiko: but the sydem wrbicU guiiled turh 
|utuuodoiti ihmiidt the lilETtfcnt grades from butce^nmitue niiire 

dimiLuirtly thai of and wlUi ie^;ttrd for eihdcnc^' imd a d ue 

of dksxe add dAliOdiilityir 

^ The jueit^i litsisi were subject to the itipcrridi:in of ti»c quarlemtdiFr, 
but eajdt of the dompahy Autlwitfes wene rmpondUie, ihrwgh Idm aihI by 
QjnMftTit Imp ed i on , to the eommamiing odker u 10 Llielr general c]a> 
UnesA and antner^. Xo atiui4^enireit; aUowe<] tcilfinc in iht Uites 
ahroui^h ilie ciMBpiny ouihofldesl the penidsdan of the eouimsuiding 
cllctr, 

“ Iti the IkMubay army the mm were flvw scfumted fitmi ihdr AtiUtt* 
eoctiiUieimsit^ aiot] onttuunitknt^^ eidier bs qunucr^ on the tmiruH or tcnfcei 
except at wlieit, aecnrdin^ to t}%t Bomhjiy emiy ndo for su^rti occusluni,. 
they were |ui£i|ed m the pliica itotntcd out Tor the purpose by iho 
diiihexlLici, 

‘'I'he ipord * tutiguc diiiy/ in ijarmtiii^ field, or baird ship, iit the Bcjtn- 
bay nalivc uiniy;, ibcledtd ev ciy dnployfiicnt imiler thnt hml u pciformcd 
by Edltab tegimenls^ and the men were detailed few it as they ou the 
company loster^ wiihoot my refcjence to ^exttn or Anti w{Lbln my 

lan^ cjtpcifeflcc uf rcgMnetilal duiy I Lnuw of m ' ^dgue dmy' thil hat 
nei been always |icrfu4m45tl by Uie sqJOy^ with {radJde^ and eh^rfulnutk 

**Tlie adjtiiant tf( !iie recent waj ix^poruible to the lAtmiiruttdmi- 
ofiket for t^iery detail of ibe regiment imnnecud with dnlLi July^ arcH dU- 
d(dm£, rbeofctijEal and pnwrticoJ, and esnept on hotidap wa* mpetupA to 
Ijc dd Lhe ^dfib ' (recmil) ^odmil w pomtlr rpery morning arvd evenUij^ 
Uhl irmncilittte fiiiboidiiuiteS were ihe native Ad}utAn4 hatjldAi- tmjot; 
and the mW of iMU^maiteri Jm jiropcsrtkm to the ntitnlww of reeruii^) %m 
se’iodjed by hhu few effiaency ml imAitr^esAs and wktimit m) rekierw 
10 *caite/ Sinne of the tjJd sarnp of Qomlwy men wure rcry muin 
Ankm and teiurheri,” 
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Though no complete stat^Enetit of the actual stfength iu 
these il^y^ of the Bombay arm under the new organbation 
h gfvcrt, the number of mfentry corps b alluded to in the 
following passage, Teferring to the possible tparters of dis¬ 
turbance in Western India;— 

“ AJl these , * r KUiy say day call forth opun the ^erriccs <?f tlie Bom- 
Iwy naJ«vc aimyj whkh in i8j3 fiumbcfcd iirenty-ak rcgtmenti for«n'ke 
itiihitl ihff itricUy speakifig Douibajr Ekg^uttst, now in nrenty- 

iwo regilil«ly^ oiUy, wiiU their sen-kKs eii<tnded to Scinde, Quetta, ^imilhern 
MfthtaUn eoctnitj, cuui Kiijptwiaiia t ror^ tif the present thirty 
three Bdwch amd wie itmrlnt- batialiaii aTc^ m tn *3y, kMColi Miifittf 
iaw«! old fkidifuL rejsiuiHits bava, for finaneM been recepily swe^wt 

STFay Jfttmi the Bnuib&y tuitrvc influitry.'' 

To the above may be added what we know from the 
records lo be the actual present state of the army of the 
Western Presidency t— 

Seven cavalry rogiments (irrespectivo of the Aden 
Troop and Body Guard), of whkh two are hmeers, two 
» Jacob's Horse," one is '■ Poona Horse," one light cavalry, 
and one so-called '* flaluch Horse." The ontfonn k dark 
green and gold, A commandant, 4 squadron commanders, 
and 4 squadron ofScers arc attached to each as the European 
complemenL The sbtmgth in natives is 17 commis^ned 
and 608 non-ceunmJssioned officers and troopers. 

Two maun tain'batteries of native arijlleiy'; uniform dark 
blue and gold, with scarlet facinga. Strength: 4 European 
and 3 native officers, with 98 non-cotnmLsaiofied, trumpetcrSi 
and gunnersdrivers and others of.all ranks, soS. 

Sappers and miners, of whkb there are four working 
companies and one dipfit company. For these tiiero is a 
commandant, a superintendent of insiruction and second in 
command, an adjutant, an instructor in army signalling and 
lelegTTiphy, 3 company commanders and 5 company officers, 
and 3 “unattached*’—all Royal Engineers, Unifurmscailtt 
and gold* with Idue ficings, Strength; ( warrant officer, 
2 stafT sergeants, and 34 European sergeants and others : 
15 native comroisakmed. So tuivildars and naiks, and 772 
sapners, including bugleis anil recruit hoys. 
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Of native Infantry there are twenty^sw rtgimentsi, tndud- 
ing the marine and three Baluch baitallons mentioned above. 
Two of these are Grenadiers, light Infaiiiry, and one Is 
a corps of Ridcsv Tea have red unifornis with ydlow facings; 
fowr red with emerald green; four ml with white; three 
red with black ; one red with sky blue ; direc have dark 
green nnifonn with scarlet; and one green with red 
facingsL Strength; t commandant, 2 wing commanders, 
and 5 wingoflScens; 16 native commissioned, and Si6 noti- 
commissioned, nmk and file, and others. 

Dciails such as here given may appear to be unneceS' 
sardy lengthy and minute, but they are yet insuffident to 
convey that full, comprehensive summary of the native 
army of India which might have been put before the readers 
In fewer words Itad the statements under notice been con¬ 
fined to identical lines of investigation. In any case, they 
afford a large amount of useful Jnformaibn, show that 
we possess a local force for the proteciton of our Indian 
Empire which may be numerically stated In the foltowing 
figures :—- 
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But this is not alL There arc the troops to which allu^ 
i!JOn was made in the commencement of General Gordon's 
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paper, the natum and strength of wJiich may be thus 
tubulated 
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Others, moreover, might be fotuid; and it may be uiged 
that account has not been taken of body guards and escorts. 
But the olycet of the present paper has been laiHcr to 
follow' in the tvake, and accept the statistics, of the lectures 
recently delivered at the tJnircd Service Institanon, than 
to broach a general (Question on the broad lines of a Parlia- 
mentaty Commission or Government enquiry. Having, 
ihcrefore, disposed of ihe daia supplied, let us turn to the 
views of the teciuiers on the points which haw called for 
personal comment, where such points appear to be sugges¬ 
tive of legitlmare and useful discussion. 

Cenerul Gonlon is of opinion Uiat the addition of 
*'classcorps to the nadve army is a ■"military political 
gain." He considers that the airangemciit is provocative 
of a “ martial spiric and sentimenL somewhat akin to our 
national feeling;"' and after citing the Gurkha and Sikh 
battalions as instances in suppoit of his view, he says 
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with st;lf-cvident truth : *' The v;iritnis races and reSigiows 
antipathies of India are our security from universal combi¬ 
nation against our supremacy, and this is lo be tnainuuned 
more by means of class than by mi3:ed regiments." He 
shows how the irregular system has l>ccome—to use a 
quasi-French idiom—"'rcgulariztid ” as regards the duties 
of Britisli officers t and is so satisfied with the working of 
the squiidron commsind. 156 strong, “as die adminbtrativc 
unit for the Hntkh officer,” that he would see the same 
applied to the inbnirj' in the shape of a double*company 
formation, aas strong: that is to say, he would substitute 
four doubte-company commands for those of two wings. 
Mis argunumt is a sound one, no doubt, in the sense that, 
in an ittijitriitm in it is easier for those who work 

under dm regimental commandant cffitdently to control 
a25 men than 4.50; and that four responsible commands 
would bring forward for emergencies a greater nnralier of 
experienced officers than two; but on the odier hand it 
bccnmcs a question whether the change ts of StifficTcnt 
urgency to vrartant its present application. So much has 
been tlone of late years to disorgaJiiie as wdl as to organize 
the army r so great has been the transformation from 

the old order of things to a new one: so much has been 
given our native soldiers to unlearn as well as to leam ; 
that time may yet be wanting to prove the success of the 
irregular sj^tem generally, and that it might be unwise to 
attempt more radical changes until the minds of rulers were 
more convinced, and the ways of the ruled gave more 
ground for their conviction, that the reforms already effected 
were thu l>c^ that coultl have been designed, 

tIowt:v'L-r small the uiunbcr of Uritish officers now- 
attached to each native regiment, it is gratifying 10 leam 
that this miinher " is always kept complete ” by thaappoinl- 
incnt of probaiiojicra for the staff corps to fill the vacancies 
occasioned by officers going on leaTC of absence, tiencral 
Gordon's natunil proposal that "the regimental estaUiah- 
mcni might be increased to such an extent as 10 obviate the 
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nccessUy of filling up vacancies caused by officers absent 
on furlough" and his suggestion that “the probationer 
coiilcl then look on hts first regiment as his home,” might 
almost, if they stood alone, read like air- mterllneal lament 
on the irrevocable past. But in a later paragraph he 
reverts directly to the old system, and shows himself 
oppose to its working in respect of absentees, ft had 
certainty tlie advantage of bringing together, tm a demand 
far adkfe scrvhty all oftTcers fit fer duty, most of whom 
would be men of professional experience ; but the large 
number of these on furlough, or staff employ, wjis in Itself 
a serious evil, the existence of which is thus explained 
“ The great aim of most of the officers was to get away 
from tire regular regimfint to some better paid and more 
.attractive appointment, military «r ervU,” When the staff 
corps was created, duty with a native regiment was declared 
lo be one of the coveted staiT appointments, and it has 
been found to be so. not in name only, but also in pay and 
substance. Still—there is no reserve of officers under 
present arrangements, and, as the General says, " such may 
be rcquiretL*' 

Something will be said later on about the fitness of the 
Indian soldiers for modem warfare, and the value ol 
auxiliary native troops; when General Gordon s brief but 
pertinent remarks on both, sufciects will be considered. 

In hU ^laper on the Madras amiyi General Michael 
has expressed himself to the effect that he has purposely 
avoided criticism of accomplished facts such as Ihc (orma- 
tion of lilt stjtf corps, introduction oi tile irregular system, 
ahoHtlou of native artillerj', and reduction of the native 
army generally. Such reserv'c is intdligible, and cantuu 
but eommand approval or respect. But it is not quire so 
dear wljrj* he did not put it within his pcijvinoc to pass an 
ofiinion on the fighting qualiUe* of his Apdhii as this 
point b one on which it b important to havjs honest and 
trustworthy testimoriy. He has contenit.*?! himself by 
ctinmtfadng the lianourable Extinctions fur war servico 
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bomi^ by vnxious Miidras fi^cnencs on their colours, and 
called attention to their rteadincss to go on service beyond 
seas or wherever required One or two of the speakers 
who followed the lecturer rnadc up to a cenam extent 
for any appatent inoomfJeteness on this bend by personal 
ex'idence of their own;* and the loyalty and gallantry 

' i\n laridou of Uv Chinese tor 18140-41, allurled to on thii 
nccaiiotv thtu related bjr Cotnmuidor Bingham, R.X., !n his “Naimrire 
of ihe Ejt|>»BtKiB Lo CUim” (Colburn, The “ aenml" wu Sir 

Hindi (afterwanb LoniJ Goiijjfj 

"Xesir 4 pm,, the 3jth arrirtsl at (He *iiol nfioe the GereraJ utmJ, 
and ftiiJst cotidLilljf dill he wdcwuc thent, ihailnE hanili IndwfdiuU; wiih 
the olHeers, ■ lijiiopcan and niulve. Theip *<0 wonh^ of iuch a. 
nxL-ption j fw tsobly did the imHvc troops of India on thtt da^ ti|:il)o}(i Uie 
chametiTf t£icj Iimtc Alwstyn botn^. 

''On the aUth earning up, fs wu Jtsnud that the jid Comjutnjf of (he jixth 
was nusdng, and not been leen by tJuad, Theie two teguitEiit» were worn 
out ftmn a hard daj'* wtirh ; an cxpit^a wm therefore tent olT ihr (w® 
compomefl of Marmea, with the mt* tim 3 het$ llttcd iwiih pereuiaion kxhi, 
who ircre dlipatdied, in tsuBpany with Ciptnhv Duff, 10 the «c«ie Of the 
day’s comtui, in March of the miiwnt; conipaBy. After a long and fiuiguihg 
tuarch, the Maritiei were giudesl to thdr ub}«l by hewing wine OceaahnaJ 
ftting, roltowcd by dfstineE hu rrahft It wa* nov i|uite dark aiul mmidg 
heavily, tllie Mwinea pmeeeded on mpidij' in tlic tlitieirtiim Of ihe repirru, 
when the Cfnnew* to ihe □umbci'of some ihoumndi, (led at their appmeeh, 
ai once erpofltng lo their vutw ihe Jo*L caDfany, dntwn up in iqnare in a 
paddy-fidd. The Marines gne iho flying and TOWwdly enemy a fareirdl 
ToJlBy, when the whole ihra reitiniint! pwry rettirned to tha Imia, which 
they reached ohoto ^ ihtn, 

" U wits subsequently exjdainai] that thi> emtpany had, ftom the Thieh- 
ns of the wentfier, missed the Canwiro!iiaiiit.,ih 3 in whom tiiey had 
d^t'hed, and had conttuenced a itm^^adc aiovument about (heEunetlme 
as the res of the force 1 ihey had not, htmcvci, rettied many huhdrted yaith. 
when their rear wai assailed Isy a etrung body of Chkicae^ anned with a 
ninety of weupom. 'ftlitm one of tti* we[«ifpii wti* pulled oat of the mr 
«mfc liy a long pikeshapeil spear, Mr Ikdtdcy, the en. 4 ign uf the cioni|BRy, 
with half 3 doien men. S|iTang to fijs jojutBoce: hot it was too bie, he 
^msgled hflKi for his U&j uni when «orit«iiidcsl b niunbetik, and’ hh. 

had ti«n wrenehed from fiini, loughJ dsttentHy with his haftied, 
ttmU fetj covered with iiround&: 

“A rallying iquort beins rapid!v fonnet!, Mr, Betheley sraf hb men 
t^iraeo to It, when a Chimunan, picldng up the fijUtn nadi tmiUtet, gm 
hfhind a invil] bush wbimc he rested Jt tm one of the bmndwt, and «wdly 
tumina over ^ sttt powder Jn the pan, tooi a sklibtcstc atm at the 

«Hi, and liyav npplying lik ywjt maich 10 the rwiaiins, lie Irwlsed the 
hilljn Mt, [feri^ey'i arm, i ** 

3 musket, in conscx(tience of the hjsty tatn, could W tiet to po off 
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of the Miulr.is Sappers in Abyssinia were cited m con- 
5imuwn. as k were, of the already «atablishcd reputaiion 
of that disiinguisbed corps. But it would be absurd to 
ariiue lliat the Madras Hlndd was tionmdly a man of 
fighting caste; and the fact that upwards of 10,000 men of 
the 26.219 who. Cenend Michael informs us, compose the 
ihiitjT’two native Indian regiments, are TdiogM (mainly 
recruited, in all probability, in the nordiera Cinrars). b 
perhaps more promising in respect of orderly behaviour 
and aiteution to discipline, than of soldierly pluck and 
ckierminatbn, though the latter may not be wanting, and 
are qualities capable of being fostered by example. 


with fl»iu anil rfed i Whik ihc bayonet but a i>oor defcocc agobfit the 
Jung iiJcns of the Chiaaoien, though suiroumlirg our ctwirany ay 

thocistfuis, thitwetl fiu wish IQ diMCr 

-.\fter a ihi)rt time the iqttuc wtrt enabted 10 r™«i« 10 0 woft Oefen- 
^hWs *pot; the tab «adftg for e little whiles p few of tl* moAel* 
beomc i«fuU «hih- wme of the «i)oys, Umng fro® th^ 

dP*. dreit the wet omhlges, aod balmg water with ihea hand- into iht 
LoU, *ec«cded in cUai.be itooi, Bj ^ 

■honlv ctmliled to fiio thtes « four sotceasve volky^ 

fatally on Uie taoinl, not fifteen yards ftoia them. Tin* itetckly dmve Urn 

Oiinme back, and 3tlnil«ed of dit comiwtiy'* mjdung a conbiki^ 

I»r«re=s towpidi the ramp, their cnianies foUornng at a «afi dataflM from 

their fire- Tb* min again rendering Uieii muskrti useta^ and cmbolUim- 

ing the Chfarae. they were Ibf a third rimc^ig^ 

iht: dwertitinjuion renuiniflii » fof wfi^n t c . 

the Marinev nfewnbed the alteinittiK. I'hii omyal wa* ImpottMl, 

a* lun 4 t dm itiunimt of ilA occuirms, the enemy optned fbc from a *maU 

gan they had nnitoiied on a Rcighhouring hill. 'Hie loss sustained by thit 

woipany om private Ldkd, a* rro hare Ufcrre intnuoncd, and one 

rTtUur aad lumteen men wjecicly wanndcd. _ , r , ■ 

“Too miieb iftttiK cannot be given to ihU gaUant Itttlc hand, for Owrir 
ready fibcdlaiee to ihdr olficeia * undfif the most trying orramsittlice^ and 
for the Mearlines* wUli wbUh they rcrialed ihc niebea on ibe sqinti:, addi^ 
»o the name that ihc iodlan army lut* tong |xmp:ss«J ^ ihek efiiWUVC 
diadt^uw and hiaii'cty. 


' Ucaununt lladficld, tjemefiant iJCTvroitt, and Kiwign fi^etcy, 
the cvirt lo which ihu ipdtam .'ampaoT belonged, -were teffAnled by heroi' 
reade a grctimdtet rogbicm i and the noth* ofBtW and non^ymniiauMB] 
oBicer-, and •epsiy's of the cupipany en^ged. were to recdfc an lEKrease 
of on retmancm, thdr namo hdttg laaomirahly enrolled in ilw 

RgiTncntiil booki 
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It transpired in the course of discusston, tliat one weak 
point in the Madras system was iTic intrusion into ihc iipih^s 
hut and home of a certain number of refaiives or defendants. 
Sir William Payn. an officer weil catculatcd to spc:ik of 
Oriental as of Ilrittsh irooiKi, oaiisitlerecl it a very liad rule 
diat the family should live ujjon ihc soldier, and mentioned 
that in die first regiment he inspected at Bimgntore " there 
■were 700 or Soo comhatanis and ti 45 ^ camp followers," 
These lie explaincti to he the actual rdadons of the soldier 
living upon him, eating up his victuals, and reducing him 
to comparative starvation, That the lecturer liad noted 
this undoubted Haw, will have been seen in the foregoing' 
pages; but he had found the prattke. with at) its drawback, 
to be siiended with certain advanrages. His meaning will 
be belter exprciBseil in his own words than iti any abridged 
version which could be substituted. He is referring to Uit 
period of the Indian Mutiny:— 

*' Ij) lihose daik dayi Ibp of tlie Madmi troops shdem: <nii o^n*- 

1 was ^Ke^ji Asisinjit CEik-f Kagtri^ at HyilirTahad in tht: 
DeimipAnd whil? we were daily Eieanng pricrrible dcsaiitcniaiTd ma^aopti 
At Dcthi, Ca.vfnjian]| TuLtyij^uirf sml othu?r pUictf tn the ncirtti^ all in 
IJh: south wirrc lunurd un ihc KUam's rzijiitaj^ cofftaifitng or 3 <k,ow 

Euinet) Ko ciTart wm fptxred hf reliel emieOTies to cofnint ihc 

MudxaiS tton^iSp fu of Salar jutig'** friendly TigJkzicc, a defernhned 
md suddm sttaci; wo^ made on the Knldcncy by ^ liody of Rofiilloi and 
olhcTi frg-m the dx^\ who had told that the half Ik^ct> of Kladiw^ 
is^tirc hor^e anDIcfyp cotiTpo^ abne^ etitlndy which was 

comped m the grcHitid^, would mt fire upon ihcm; but ihc)^ frrcrmptly 
liimcd ouV upcEie^l fim wnh Erape* and fiitpened the a^lai^is- hailing 
llus the KesJdtRcy would in iu probnbiiity hove been, letinmnird, the treasury 
sickedt the wnuld haec tiwn cptnirmtnbcth wtri who egn tay whal 

ihe wQuId ha^e twicn to ihe fcit of iht IVeccan oiidtn Soytbem 

Indm genemlly ^ 

^ IVhcn ji irgijnept giW into ibe held err on foteign simdrc ottt of the 
Prcsidencyi the famihA ue cheetfiilly eonlided tn the citre of the 

StAtCi ATTangemcaits are mode for their trartsfioft to the fatnily ur 
to the towm and trllbftei at which they wiph to tmd£f and a 'wdlnciTgarLkzcd 
esubliihmcm fo nmipLiinod for the teteipt and di»1n^wiient of nnnittirrice? 
which the make for theW stipport* ITie if:^tcm under wtirch thii b ntrned 
cfUt wil l be more fuliT d^cHbed elsewhere* A *cpoy if ihiii we that his 
wife and (amily will be c^ttd for In hit Absence^ and iHol they will ^ef ttic 
proirisitjn whirh he mokei for them ptmctnatly, and fre-c of char|;c; rl^iMi 
neiiho fatty need eret coll in the aid of a banket or ramiey lender.*' 
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General Macleod bears lugh itiitimoay to die soldierly 
beanog of the Bomhay sipdkis when engaged on fo«dgn 
service, and signaliaes certain corps as worthy representatives 
of that particular branch of the Indian army to which they 
bidong. There is no need at the present lime to re-open 
the controversy on the relativ'e merits of system adopted 
in this or that Presidency. Those systems have, in a great 
measure^ been awejil away by wholesale changes whkh— 
though they cannot eliminate local habits and prejudices— 
have tended to draw together and assimilate the military 
masses throughout the great imperial peninsula. The 
Bengal officer of [S8d would no doubt admit that many 
of the “Bombay Officer's" criticisms of 1851 were warranted 
at the time * but the armies of both, as w'ell as of their 
brotlicr in Madras, have since undergone so thorough a 
transformation, that any discussion on the old oi^ganization 
would be now more fitly carried on by those whr»e names 
are on the reuri»d lists, than bj'ihe active niiiitaiy legislators 
of to-da\^ It is well known that one great question of Uic 
day—and a most justifiable one—is the amalgamation of 
the tlirce i’restdcncy armies. Whatever the eventual hat 
in this respeci.it would, seem well that officers of the Indian 
Staff Coqis were more generally interthang^ from one 
IVesidcnc)' to another, so that the work of assimilation m 
routine and discipline might be more practically and 
thoroughly carried out. 

General Mactcod Is mistrustful of tlie economy w'htcb 
has reduced the Bombay army lo its present recognized 
strength. That army may. he argues, be caUed on. to 
protect Her Majesty's dominions widvin the I*residencj' 
limits; and he finds that from that particular standjxiini, 
there are now but twenty'two regiments to do tiur work 
performed fitt).' years ago by tweniy-s-'i- The lament is 
natural and excusable In the mouth of a zealous and hard¬ 
working regimental as well as staff officer of long ex- 
(icriirnce. But when lie talks of die three Baluch battalions 
iA " local." he seems 10 forget the record that he has him- 
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self confirmed of the services of these valiuble levies lu 
foreijjn countries. They Itave practically no title to be 
called "local,'^ in the sense ihit they ha\*Tt never beeUi npr 
ever could be. utilized for any cmergeJii work beyond their 
own immediate home. Kcgimcnis that have on their 
colours "Delhi," "Afghanistan," "Abyssinia," " Pereio/' 
and " Egypt," an: surely available if retjuired, in any part 
of India, As to the " four good old faithful regiments “ 
that have been swept away for financial reasons—although 
not a hint is tltrovrn out in depreciation, of their merits and 
usefulness—it is to be feared that a similar av.ilanche has 
destroyed and still threatens to destroy many excellent 
institutions otlter than military. In the gallant lecturer’s 
allusion to the probability of entpjoyiug troops, /itid to be 
of inferior physiqiie and prestige.'' on the Afghan frontieT, 
or elsewhere "twiiirhlr the walls" of the Indian Empire 
(the italics ;ire pan of the tiuotation), a subject of vital itn* 
portance has been touched which will be briufiy treated in 
the iximgTtiphs now" about to be added in conclusion of the 
present paper. 

Two questions of national interest have recently been 
discussed according to a method sanctioned many dis¬ 
tinguished writers and public men of the present da)'—that 
is, in the shape of serial contributions to the pages of a 
leading magazine or rttview, and subtietiuent separate 
publication. One of these, ” The Briiish Army,” the 
Ollier *■ The BaJance of Milttarj' Power." form, under this 
process, the tnatenol of two brightdooking volumes Just 
(tow in special requisition at clubs and circulating libraries^ 
each possessing unusual cliiima upon the attentbti of the 
military man and politrdan. Kotwithstanding the priitm 
/hfof distinction ivWch iltey pniaent, it would not be very 
difficult u> modify the books so tliat, mutaits mutdiuiis, the 
titles could appropriately be interchanged. The spirit of 
cadi work so,ITS so paipjibly towards the same goal; the 
same ground is so frequently trsversied by cither writer; 
and the issues, in spite of much divergence in dctalL arc, in 
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ihc main, almost identical. Practically the whole thing 
resolves itself into the queries: Are we in a position to 
meet the possible contingenciesfof Eufopcan dismrbonce ? 
And what form would these contingenci^ assume as 
regards ourselves ? For present purposes, lei us confine 
ourselves to the pages relating to India and its means of 
defence Irom outer cnetnies. 

*• If the native army could be rdied upon in the field 
against a Rieusiun enemy, whilst order could be hept in 
India in tlie event of a Russian vrar by the very nurneruus 
armed constabulary, the numbers would be amply sufficient 
for the present," is the conclusion arrived at in the bulkier 
of the two volumes, or tliat dcalgnateti “ The British Army: 
by the author of ' Greaten Britain.'" 1 his is immediately 

followed, however, by the statement, as fact, dtat *' the 
condition of the countiy is such that a large British force 
must be left behind in India in garrison," arid a similarly 
confident assertion that “ only a part of the native army 
can be counted on for service m the field agulnsr a Euro¬ 
pean enemy," The writer himself fears that besides the 
available portion of the British troops (68,000 in all), 
a certain number of cavalry regiments and Gurkhas are 
all diat could be placed In line; ” or, in plain words, a 
native force competed of a selection from less than 20,000 
horsemen, say 14,000, and an infatitrj* of about 11,000—in 
alt 25.000. Some Indian officers, be admits, think 50.000 
might be held , serviceable; but no one suggests a maximum 
exceeding 65,900—3 figure whicli will be found little more 
than half the total given at page 31. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances. it is consoling to learn that “a formidable 
Russian attack upon India is std! a matter of some little 
time." 

Little IS said In “ The Balance of Military Power" on 
the capabilities of a native army to resist Russian aggres¬ 
sion ; but a vigorous and cemttniy not unsuccessful attempt 
has bi^en made to demonstrate chat " we cannot keep India 
in ecdaomical and tranquil security, e^'cn if we can defend 
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Ie at allt without the power of striking effectivii Wows 
against KuSiiia elsewhere thim from tnclia." I'ew politicians 
call deny the truth of this aigiunenw but it is unfortunately 
wllliout tin; range of the present discussion, and has only 
an indirect bearing upon the merits of the native army* Ii 
would be a dangerous doctrine, however, to teach, and one 
wltich so sound a iliinker as Colonel Maurice would hardly 
iiicuEcute, that India netid not protect hcrselfi Ijccause she 
will be protected by European contingencies* Rather let 
her fidy on her own means for self-defence, and lliank 
Providence, should occasion arise, that she has not been 
called u^)on to use them because Wcsteni complications* 
or England's action in the West, may hai-e proved sufiicient 
to avert invasion, 

For fighting purposes, and with special regard to the 
weapons used in modern warfare, General Gordon would 
wish to have more British ofhoers with native regiments. 
He gives all credit to the native commissioned for devotion 
and courage, but he significantly notes that “ the breech¬ 
loader is a hard taskmaster, and much is now demanded 
which military education and study of the art of war can 
alone give,” VVijite endorsing this view in respect of present 
exigencies, theme are those who think that among the many 
smart youtsg non* com missioned and rank and file of a 
tmtive raiment, the nucleus might even now be found of a 
school in which military* students might eventually attain 
the standard of competence recogobed in Euro[>e. Consider¬ 
ing the extraordinary progress made in sec alar education 
throughout India during the last fxuarter century, there 
seems no reason why tlie art of war should not be aciiuired 
by our native subjects in the same perfection aa ocher 
accomplishments. 

" The most dili»Gult tiuk of the modem art of itji-,* c(a«ina«fi the 
Gcncnl, ** U to Umii ori ann>* far b 4 ttlo* The tpiXiau omiy b 

Itahte lu tx calkit on to take [^ce tn Jme lu oppose an enemy who 
aonwiiing to the pnndp]e»oo whidi var h cvitulucteti txtween Uigb^ 
Uahieil armies. Hut there will (tiJi he a HcLl for invguim corp» hi Atialic 
cantpaigii*, both ftom the murare of the coontry and thcjaafliarie* tthkh 
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ttJwgyi be niched to my inyacb'ng acmVp' the irusses of Aebtic avulfyi 
to wh, whEcfa propo^ as the ad^ajietid gimrd of an tumy to be burietl 
on tndiP- J ihirk that a coinhtnatjoFri of a naiivt aimy timily orgaiirzed 
lor pitcbcd batttes, irith a certiEii nnmbei of corps orwaniied for l^t 
^^arioe to Tallj round them^ 15 compitilric wMi cffEfiicncy throu^boot" 

Wiiclhtir the native States of India, with thuir auxiliary 
forces, would be an element of strength or weakness in the 
event of invasion from witboui or revolution vvithtru is a 
problem to be solved only by circumstance. The moral 
and iniliuiy position of our Empire at the cHtical pedod' 
would have more to do in guiding the conduct of 
mercenaries of this description than even the wishes or 
commands of their own chiefs and rulers, or any send* 
mental qualms of love or gratitude towards their British 
friends and [latrons. Let us hear General Gordon'^s 
opinion on this point also;— 

’'Ttiere ue oihrr tuuwe tnittpj whkb ituiy W cUi!d«I u* auiriliarie* 
Tlw pnnee* Of Indis luve been placing iIkif aituiea m 

ih« dkpofit of th« Imporul Ooventtnent few vat. 'Hik ia notliini; tw«i 
with tbem, t hatre tvat Mate thiisi: iro^tH in Acid, having been 
afttod^led with the tontingenti of tlie Punjab dtieis when tht:; fomed 
OUT ainijr during the Afghan eampatgti, and rurantSj^ during the opera- 
. non* tn Upper Butma [lul umler my CDinmand some of the tioopti of 
the Munipur Stole on the eauem fttmtkr of fiengai, 1110 outeriat is 
good, tnit tiidr weak poitii, as is the ease in all AriBtk oimies, is the 
ofikew. The Punjab chlids^ coattingenis at Uu: Ddhl Caoip of ExeacUe 
twy jTKtti ag(v under the gUtdAnce of one w two Eriliili officers, ia 
Uic numeuTios showed what might be nude ou* of these 1 hcipc 
we nuf see » defined pocittim in the snuf assigned to these auadliaries. 
PkkisI troops fnins ihcm m^ht be iriiiiateil In the iha;>c ol miUtin 
eOTfw to out own le^menlx ll'hen called out Ibr war, n few weeks' 
noinlng utulcr niitUh offioBS would fit them to take the field as 
impulse corps suitable for the light service ,vid eomnuiniFniioits of 
the aniiy. as they liai'v military habits ajhI are inmtd to service of 
some klmL" 

In the last-named cau^on'' are not, of course, tndtided 
the Hitl ila ra bad Contingent, Cemi^ India Horse, ot other 
detached corps under tlic orders of the Government of 
Indict of which mention has been already rnade. These 
may perhaps be considered, upon the whole, as loyal as 
their brethren in the British seri^ice, though they may be 
subject to more dtuigctmis iiijjuences^ 
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Referring to arguments Luas^ on the fact that 
pays for the mUitary protection aiTordcfl her by the govern¬ 
ing power, Colonel Maurice aptly quotes the declaration of 
A high American authority' that '‘nowhere in all history 
have such results been obtained as we have secured from 
our native army*” In connection with the principle in¬ 
volved, there is yet another matter for which it might be 
well if strict ndhefcncc to dus(>otic precedents were waived, 
and to which, in conclusion, a w ord of reference is added. 

In the grand thoroughrare of Whitehall, on tlic left hand 
of the travtdler from Charing Cross to Westminster Bridge, 
is a kind of etti de sa£ known as Whitehall Yard, at one 
comer of which a low but fairly spacious building has stood 
for many years. To the outside world it bears the iiante 
of the Royal United Service Institution, The books in its 
library, the lectures in its theatre, and the arms, models, 
designs and curiosities in its museum have long been a 
source of attraction to its members in the two services, their 
friends, and to many of the public. But not only has it 
served the piir|xises of professional education: it has also 
helped to train young speakers in the most essential art of 
expressing their thoughts in public; and members of parlia¬ 
ment and other public men have not disdained to exercise 
their eloquence on the same plaiform, as well as 10 gather 
up many useful crumbs of knowledge from the compara¬ 
tively crude oratory of their associates. 

As we are indebted to the above-named excellent Insti¬ 
tution for the lectures which have formed the staple of the 
foregoing paper, it can hardly be irrelevant to revert here 
to its outer condhion at tlic present motnenu Owing to 
those improvements which are confirming this great metro¬ 
polis in her title to be Queen of Giics. the building which 
contains it has become almost an eyesore; remarkable 
chicQy by drawing attention to thi* many magnificent build¬ 
ings behind it. which look down in apparent mockery on 
an occupation of site soon to be ignored for newer, though 
not more sterling, interests. What is to be its eventual 
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late ? Would it l)e State extravagance to give it^a habita¬ 
tion from the public purse worthy of the only representative 
society of the Jmerests generally of the British army and 
navy } Would it be State «:bnomy lo thiw the onus of 
a new building upon the shoulders of naval and military 
officers who, take them all in all, can hardly be classed with 
the wealthiest sons of this wealthy country? It is no 
exaggeration to say that much time is given to the discus¬ 
sion, by our legislators; of questions less weighty tJian these. 
May these* therelbrc, not be lost sight of in the proper 
quarter owing to pressure of other busings. 

r*? F. J. CoLOSMm, 

r. 

L 
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INDIAN AGRICULTURE AND OUR WHEAT 

SU PPLY* 

To the trite remark that IfnJlan topics are dull, abstruse, 
or deterrent, an exception may be made in favour of 
agriculture. Floods, famines, the telegraph, the visits to 
India of Englishmen of position and culture, and our 
partial dependence on that country for wheat to supply 
the shortcomings of the English crop, all tend to invest 
the alleged decay or advancement of Indian agricultiinc 
with a certain amount of interest. 1 propose, in this 
paper, to show what has been done *by the Government of 
India of late years to improve the ordinary crops of the 
whole Dependency, to introduce new and higher kinds, to 
invigorate the flocks and herds by fresh blood; and by 
taking a practical part in agriculiurat development, to in¬ 
duce native landholdere to follow a good example and so to 
elevate the condition of the labouring masses. For the 
last twenty years a special department of the Indtao 
Secretariat has been devoted to these objects. Hut for all 
that, it is equally true to afhrm that from the very heginoing 
of this century and before the establishment of any such 
branch of tlie service, members of the Civil Service em¬ 
ployed in the Revenue Line liave always acqulnwl a re¬ 
markable familiarity with the state of the crops, the remuner¬ 
ation of labour, the rainfall and other Hi ms tic phenomena 
affecting the out-turn of the harvests, die indigenous modes 
of irrigation, the prices niling in the baiaara, the means of 
communlcadoo by boat, bullock, or cart and all the faciom 
which make the difference between abundance, scarcity, 
and downright want. 

To the ofEci? told off, after conquest, cession, or annex- 
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ation, CO make ihe Rei'cnue Secdement of a targe district., 
all such subjects became textbooks, He had to coitsicler 
how the Revenue had been assessed, how k Itad been paid 
in kind or cash, at what dates and tnstaiinents; under what 
obf^ations on the one hand, or with what privileges or 
exemptions on the other. He mapped out estates and 
villages r lie settled boundafy disputes; he measured plots 
of land with the chainrecorded the number of Wells and 
reserv'oirs within certain areas* he noted the absence of 
txxids; he estimated the productive power of different 
kinds of soil ; he watched the cereals and pulses sown, 
growing, reaped and carried; and he finally calculated, sub¬ 
ject to appeal and revision, wliat portion of the produce 
should be taken by the Government and what ought to be 
left to the cultivator and the middleman. In order to attain 
this knowledge and decide these conflicting ctirinu^ he spent 
months under can^'tts. rode about the councty, spoke to the 
headmen of villages, and held a court daily under a grove 
of mango trees; where -statements could be tested, discrep- 
ancles reconciled, and truth and falsehood at once be made 
plain. 

Nothing can goon in any new Indian Province until the 
native knows how and when he is to pay to the Imperial 
Gen-ernnumt that portion of rent. Land-tax. or by whatever 
name it may be called, which from Hindu and Moltani- 
meUan times has been due to the Ruling Power. The 
Revenue Settlement first Summary and then Regular as 
it wa.s termed. Is in India the foundation of nil ordcTt 
comentment, prosjierity, and progress. And the Collcctprs, 
Deputy-comm issioners. and Settlement officers, who success¬ 
fully conducted these operations, became conversant with 
ail the details of villa^ and agricultural life to an cxiciu 
which was marveUous when it is considered that not one of 
them under hk covenant couki buy. rent, or hold an acre of 
land beyond Ids kitchen gardtUL it is uu exaggenilion to 
say that many a dtsdple of the school of Robert Bird, 
James Thomason, and John Lawrence, aequired tn this 
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way iVitass of accurate informiiiion regarding Sitocki irrices, 
mrtrkcts, cattle^ and everything that promotes or retards 
good agriculture; such as would have done credit to a 
farmer in the Lotliians or to a squire who, like Lord 
Tennyson’s baronet^ had been all his life a breeder of fat 
oxen and fat sheep as well as a pamphleteer on guano and 
on grain. But still, ait this minute knowledge did not tcml 
directly to stimulate the cultivation of the district. It vpXts 
highly useful beCsuise it enabled the Commissioner of the 
Division or the Board of Land Revenue to asses a dis¬ 
trict fairly, and to avoid serious imstakes. But the dbtrfct 
ofiicial took the crops as he found them, and it never 
uccured to him to introduce fresli seed from America or 
the CapCt or to show a Jat or a Kurmi that it was more 
inrofimblc to grow sugar-cane, to imc manures, or to 
practice some rotation of crops. Something was dune 
long ago by the orders of the Court of Directors in the 
way of arboriculture and other experimenis. Teak-trees 
were planted at various stations in Bengal A cotton 
farm was establishetj at Dacca^ the former capital of Bengal 
Rroper; a locality, by the veny, which was soon found to 
be singularly unfitted for the production of any such crop. 
When the cuUtvation of tea i^ws thought suited for 
several provinces—Assam, Kumaon, and others—the ser- 
vices of a highly skilled Englishman vi'cre procured from 
China to aid local pioneers iii the manufacture from the 
leaf But these and simUar attempts wiirc irrtguJar, spas¬ 
modic, ,' md comparatively unproductive. It was reserved 
for the fate Lord Mayo to establish a new depomnent of 
agriculture, of which the sole and special business ^ould 
be, by precept and example, to show Talooktkrs, village 
commuiiiues, and tjenant-preprietoca, what could bo done to 
get more out of the land. Ji must beoilmiticd that this 
office is not now conducted on tlie exact original plan bid 
down by that Viceroy. Other duties have been assigned to 
it. At one time it was the recepiade for all sorts of rnucch 
lancoos correspondence fwim which the other Sctrcianes 
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wtshetl to bi* fe]iGve<l, or for which they had no teisure. It 
has been dissolved and re-corvstttuted. and at the present 
momeiit It controls certain agencies which properly belong 
to the department of Land Revenue, But it is still a dis¬ 
tinct department under the Governor-General in Council; 
and in almost every Presidency under the Governor, LleuL- 
Govemor, or Chief Commissioner, there ts a high official 
styled the '* Director of the Department of Agnculture and 
Commerce.*’ Before treating of the wheat-producing 
i’fovinccs, it is well to glance at the results of these aitempts 
on the part of a paternal Government to teach the Ryot 
pmctically futd /artal (cF/as He knows, wc may 

add, quite as welt as and better than his iostnictor, 
sidere to lum up the soil. 

Madras has often, and perhaps unfairly, been termed a 
benighted Presidency. But in no other port of the Empire 
has more interest been shown In agriculture or more syste¬ 
matic action been uketi Th^ late Sir William Denison, 
when Governor of that Presidency, established a " model 
farm** of 300 acres at Saidapet, five miles from the town 
of Madras, with a skilled superintendent at its head- At 
the same place tiiere is now a school of agricutture, to which 
a {lortion of the dead and the Uve stock of the said farm 
has recently been made over. There are private experi¬ 
mental farms at Madura in die south, once the capital of the 
Hindu Pandyan Monarchy, and at Ivarur. which is a sub¬ 
division of the fine district: of Coimbatore, and is now 
imvcfscd by a brandtof die South Indian Railway. There 
U an Anglo-Indian Assoctadon formed by Eurasian and 
English settlers in llte Mysore territory, who have taken to 
cultivate the ordinary cereals of the country, to grow fruits 
and vegetables, to feed poultry, and to cun* pork. It is 
gratifying to be able to state that a gcnermis Government 
has lent to this assochitian, far the common use of the 
setilera, a tUmkey stallion and a bull from Aden. 

Still more assuring b it to note that the son of a 
Brahman landowner of tlie district of Tinnevdly, who had 
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studied at die Sdtool of Agriculture, chose to speed Ills 
vacation at his own home, <0 holding a scries of agricultural 
exhibirionSi and in showing his feUow'COuritrymen what 
wonders Improved ploughs could work. We could wish 
that the sens of the great Bengal Zemindars would follow 
the example of Sami A Iyengar, Loans have been made to 
cultivators, under two Acts passed speemily for such pur¬ 
poses, for the consti'uction of wtdls in districts most exposed 
to dfoughi, for the purchase of seed and bullocks, for the 
rebuilding of houses destroyed by hre, and for other agri¬ 
cultural ends. Money lias been granted from the Treasury 
for prises at shon's. Seeds have been imported, of maize, 
wheat, sorghum, cotton, and rice. It is in contemplation to 
establish a central dep^t for catU^ heifeTSs and bulU. 

Tile natives have adopted a pemidoua custom of .allow¬ 
ing their own bulls to breed at a very early ugc, and of not 
castrating them until they are tliree or four years old. Even 
with the beasts of the field wre find those evils of early 
marriages which Indian reformers have so often denounced. 
Pcrliaps the best results arc shown in connection with cattle 
diseases, \Vc hear of a veterinary hospital, one inspector, 
one deputy-inspector, seventeen local inspectors and three 
probotkiners. The prevalent diseases with cattle are 
epizootic aphtha, rinderpest and anthrax. In onu year 
alone more than eleven thousand head nf c,ttt]e ivere swept 
off by the last-named disease. The total number in the 
Presidency b estimated, on not periiaps very reliable calcu¬ 
lation. to be about eighteen milltons ^ of these 126.489 head 
were attacked by various epidemics, the deaths amounting 
to sixteen per cent. Overhand over again in the Annual 
Report does the Director comment on the unreliable nature 
of all his statbrics. 'fltb is only what we have to e.xp^t 
in any attempt to number people, carts, houses, bullocks, or 
ploughs. Gradually the Ryot and the artisan will learn 
that the api^eomncc in the village of an Inquisitive person¬ 
age, Englishman or nativet with a pencil In hb hand, 
followed by two or three humbler individmls with turbans 
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ai^d bmss badges Is not the prelitde to the increase of old 
taxnuon or the imposition of new. 'f'he results so (ur. if 
not highly lucrative or oonvindog, afford reasonable hopes 
of uliimaie success. The cost of the whole department, 
including the salary of the Director, may be put down at 
aliOui half a lac of rupees, or /5,00a And die Government 
■of Aladras concludes its review of a year's operations with 
a warning, which was certainly not unnecessary, against 
superfluous appendices and schedules and long-winded 
Reports. 

The Report from Bombay is very much taken up with 
experiments in cotton. Unseod, and grain. But it is also 
encumbered with a statement of work done in completing 
the survey and the records of villages, and with a reference 
to seven new heads that, like the divisions in the sermon 
preached to the Covenanters at Drumclog by that gifted 
divine, Gabriel KettledrumEe, appear to be each garnished 
w'jtli seven uses of application. But a part is taken up 
with experiments lu arboriculture, the results of which are 
rather bewifduiing. They certainly conflict with tile 
oftidaJ experience in the Nonh-Wcst Provinces, Bengtiand 
Behar, and the Punjab, For some unexplained cause it 
was thought fit to plant the kidul or Aiaaa Aralnra tree 
on cultivated land. 7 'be chief value of tiiis wood consists 
in its suitability for plot^hs, field instruments, ami cart 
whecta li Is almost as hard and nearly as durable as iron. 
It gives but n poor shade compared to the mango and tlie 
tiidiati fig-tree. But it seems to have injured the crops, 
which withered under its shade, and, at any rate, it w.as 
viewed by the Kyots with suchtprejudice, that this led to a 
protest against the planting of tliis sort «f tree on the sides 
of raids and the banks of canals. Hxpericncc in Bengal 
and other provinces siiows tliat the babul grows adrnirably 
on poor soils which produce the grass commonly used for 
thatch, that it does no harm, and that it is acapimi preserve 
for wild hogs, the bog ilccr, and [tartridges and quail. Some 
triids of cotton sued are so curious as to merit special 
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notice. At a Government form at Bhadgoon, in the db* 
trici of KUandesh, cotton was sown by the Superiniendent 
in nine separate plots, f n three of these a poor mdijr^nous 
sort of cotton was sown by itselt Three others were sown 
wiili cotton, which was then ploughed up and re-sown with 
grain, wheat, and linseed. In the Iasi three the cotton was 
left, lint the other three crops were sown in lines, between 
the rows of cotton. In the first two sets there was a dead 
loss of severai rupees. In the last, where the cotton and 
wheat and other seeds were sowm in row^ there was a clear 
profit on the linseed and the grain. Sowing difTercnt crops 
in the same field and furrow is a common practice in India, 
and may explain the prohibition in Leviticus against 
sowing mixed seeds. The Jews in Canaan were to be 
peculiar and distinct from the surrounding tribes, and this 
mark of separation was to comprise their agriculture as well 
as their moral and ceremonial laws. Certain llyots who 
^vere invited to try the effect of some Dharwar-American 
cotton seed, seem to have been as obstructive as the 
British farmers who wiire recommended by the late Sir 
Rnben Pi-eJ to use iron ploughs, " Them ploughs. Sir 
Hobcrt, breeds ■ weeds, ’ The Ryots of Bijapur dectared 
that the ,-\mencnn novelty caused " blindness in iheir 
cattle,'* 

We resen*e all remarks on the cidiivation of wheat in 
Bombay, but note that the experiments with seeds, ploughs, 
and manures, were only in part successful, and that rindet^ 
pest attacked the cattle of the Presidency in one year in 
the proportion of 69 per ceiiL out of oil We 

find the same complaints as to a grievous plethora of statistics 
which no Englbhinan can credit, and the importation of 
costly machinery wiiich no native would buy. Plouglis tliat 
ate priced at thirty rupees arc quite beyond the means of any 
tenaiittpropnctor, and so are spgar mills valued <it Rs; 500, 
Rs, joo, and Its. iiooo each. But something was done to 
cnisli bones for maniue, and to show the impolicy of 
ousting ashes, A remarkable feature in many parts of 
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Bombay is the smallness of tht; ralniiijL In the long- 
steeps below the Western Ghauts and on the ridges, the 
■noRSoon ex^miids its tremendous force, and the domls drop 
fatness. To die East, and beliind the Ghauts and on the 
tabtedand of Belgauin and other districts, the yearly rain¬ 
fall is. not much beyond what it is in our own Midland 
Counties. 

We turn now to the Nortli-West Provinces of India. 
Here again we find the Director overhauling the records 
tif the viUflgis, keeping the PatwarTtes or village accoun¬ 
tants up to the mark, inspecting schools where youtlis are 
trained in the work of Settlements, and collecting statistics 
nliout drought and Irrigation. But then wc come on 
expciimentat arburiciiltute, boring for weUs, and the 
enclosure of waste binds for pasture. As a rule there is 
no such thing as pasture land distinguished from arable in 
India. When the populaixon increases, ifac jungle recedes, 
and cereals and pulses take the place of gr^ and 
nisbes that sheltered wild anim;Js. But no cultivator sets 
apart or fences any plot on which to pasture his bullocks, 
UHien the land has been cleared of its harvest, the cattle 
roam all over the plain. While the crojis are uncut, cows 
are tethered on the roadside, or graze on any waste or 
infertile land, or are driven to the edge of the jungle, if 
any jungle lias escaped ilie maieocfc. and the spade. A 
very fair sum has been expended in Upper India in 
pbnting groves and nurseries, and in lining the roads with 
avenues, followed by a partial return in the jdiapc of timber 
and fruits. One enterprising collector enclosed some waste 
land and planted it with the babuS-trec, and with grass for 
Ibddcr. 

At Cawnpore all kinds of experiments were Uicd with 
cotton, wheat, and maize. But the most encouTaging 
feature is the formation by native landholders of an asso* 
chitiun consktlng of eighty-six members, who rrpreaent 
suli-divtsJons of no less tlian Uiirty-pne districts. These 
gmitlcmcn po^css what we should call home farms; thoy 
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have tntttKiuccd cheap plouglis, have competed for prizes* 
and have acted as judges at agricultural sbovrs. To htid 
natives acting under the advice and suggestion but not 
under the direct control, of the. Magistrate and Conimis- 
sioner, is a real step in the direction of Uiat local self- 
govcmtneiu in India of which we liave lately heard a little 
too much. Mo less than eleven agricultund shows were 
hdd in one j'car at such laige ataiions. for instandt, as 
Meerut in the Morih-West Provinces^ and Rai Bareli in 
Oudh. Mere, of coursCj the direct Jnduence of the EngiislT 
official is imperative. Nothing would Iiavc been done 
siu^: itutaitte tiiviim. Annual agricultural exhibitions are, 
we ap[if^ettd, more useful in the political than In the 
agricultural jiojnt of view. Anything that brings tti^ 
native and the Anglo*Indian community together, rm 
the common ground of recreation and amusement, and that 
lifts them out of the frigid, format, intercourse of a morning 
cat 1 ,w'il] tend to mitigate friction and exclusiveness. There 
is a sad lack of public amusements in India in w'hich every 
one can join. Cricket and lawn tennis are generally con* 
fined to young and active Englishmen. Jiere and there 
we mny find a Raja who gives a cup to the local sky-races, 
or eniurtaitis a party of sijorumeu with a tong line of 
elephants m the Terai, An agricultural show, held at such 
stations as Moradabad, Saharunporc, or Aligarh, in the 
cold season, can be attended without risk or inconvenience 
by scores of Englishmen and Englishwomen, and by 
hundreds and thousands of natives of alt ranks and castes. 
Any money expended in marciuces, sheds, prizes, and m 
bridging over the chasms and gaps In die community', is 
welt laid out. We say this with a distinct recoUectioii of 
absurd Incidents that occurred when such shows wore first 
invented some twentj'-fii'c years ago. Natives then 
imagined that these exbihidons were merely intended to 
collect monstrosities. They brought for tlie Sahebs 
inspection calves with five legs, deformed chickens, chil¬ 
dren with heads of abnormal sizti and any fusns KiUant 
which the bazaar or the village could furnish. 
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It might be tliouglit that Assam was aa yet not 
sufhcientSy advanced for such a special department as the 
Directorsbip of Agricii)mo£, Perhaps, however, U was 
urged that the cultivators of a backward province, half 
covered witii Jungle, needed itistruciion more than others. 
In any case experiments in ensilage seem premature and out 
of place in this or in any ether province of India, A^m 
especially is a country of floods and forests, with an exces¬ 
sive rainfall extending, from seventy or eighty to two 
hundred inches in the year, it may be said that ttic 
proviiiCC has only two seasons, ihe rains and the cold 
weather, with a short interval of heat It is ridiculous to 
suppose that a small proprietor who sees an trtimenst! tmec 
of land available for die first comer, will store up green 
fodder to be used for two or three diy months, 11 is 
almost absurd to construct silos where very large tracts 
are flooded between June and October, and where In ticiuiy 
every place, if it escapes flood, water is to be found a few 
feet or a few inches below the surface. No more fatal 
mistake can be made ttt India than to spend money in 
experiments much ahead of reciiurements, to create fictitious 
wants that soon die away, or to introduce machinery beyond 
the comprehension and the means of the people. 

The chief aim of the Reports just condensed and 
analyzed is very properly to bemsfii the ogricultorigts, who 
in some provinces number six hundred and seven hundred 
to the square miJe, who raise and pay more than one-third 
of the whole revenue of India, and who in half a century 
have cleared huge tracts of tlidr primeval jungle, and 
have re-pcQplcd wastes. But the. supply of wheat comes 
home to the Eogiishmun in more senses than one, t)n 
this head we have a good deal of infonnation. It may be 
said, roundly, that there are large parts of India which have 
not grown and never will grow surplus wheat, or any wheat 
at ail, under finy circumstances, changes, and improvements 
whatever. The provinces which produce wheat are the 
Tunjab die North-West Provinces, one or two districts in 
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Smrltt* parts of iiomb:i,y, Iiirgo tracts in the CcnUaJ Pro¬ 
vinces. and the Province of Behar. Only a coarse variety 
is jjTOW-n in Madias, not sufficient in quality or quantity to 
have much ef^ci on the finglish niarkec. It Is calctUated, 
however, that the area under wheat in Uritish india is 
twetiiy miilions of acres, yielding nearly six millions of tons. 
For native states wiei may add, at a guess, six millions more 
of wheat acrc^e, with one inilUon and a half more of 
produce. In the j*ear 18S3, the producer, after feeding 
himself and supplying his own market, left available for 
export fourteen millions of ewe, and in the next year 
the w'heat exported rose to ttventy-one mill inns. The 
value of such exports increased in the same two years 
from six millions to nine. Due tlie bt;Eit authoHiTes hold 
that very remarkable iluctuations must be expected, and 
that it wit] not be safe to rely on die power of India to 
supply, at any moment, the additional wheat required to 
feed the whole population of England. Various factors 
must Ixi taken into account, in considering the export from 
India to the Continent and to the Uoited Kingdom, In 
the first place, the Indian Ryot is in the habit of raising a 
variety of othid' edible cro{is. He can lidl the most profit- 
able and store the rest. He will himself buy and consume 
wheat whenever it falls below twenty seers the rupee, in 
preference to editing coiarsc ^/r/r and jowari. In the dry 
climate of the Punjab and the Upper Provinces lie can 
bury his wheat in the ground till it is wanted. Me is not 
rompelJcd, as the Aniericiui farmer np{iears to be, to grow 
wheat and nothing elac; and if he has a bumper crop in 
any year he can either send it abroad for a good price, or 
store it up at home. Unfortunately, several of the caleula- 
lions of Indian exports have btsen made on the assumption 
tliat wheat IS likely 10 sell in England at 40s. and more the 
tliianer, a price which, for time past, has not been 

realbsed, , 

SpccialiEti: have furthtur calculated tlmt to a Ryot in 
the Doab of Hindustan or in Oudb, the cost of raising 
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A quarter of wheat, forwarding' it by mil to the sca-board. 
and shipping it to Europe, would be about 32 Rs, or 33 Rs. 
a quarter This would Itiave him a profit of three or three 
and a half rupees \ but for thta, wheat would have to rise in 
England considerably above the present rates. We fear, 
loo, that the comparison between the cost and profit of 
cultivation in America and in India respectively, may be 
subject to vanous disturbing agencies. But the following 
conclusions are fairly rcliabk. Looking to the rapidity 
with, which w’heat, like cotton, has increased In Oudh, 
the Punjab, and other Provinces, when tliere is a good 
demand and sate for it in England, it may be said 
titat India wifi be in a state to respond to any extra call 
made on it under certain conditions. The whefit of Berar 
is grown almost e.\clusive]y for export. In Oudh there 
was an increase of one millton of acres In five years. But 
“■ four iactors will always have to be taken into account in 
considering the Importation of Indian wheaL 1. There 
must be abundant crops in India far beyond what the Ryot 
needs for immediate or future consumption. 2, There 
must be a deficient crop In England and in America. 3. 
The freiglit from Kurrachee, Bombay, or Calcutta, must be 
low. 4. A low rate of exchange in the rupee must pre^ 
vail. The trade will shrink, it is stated by Indian experts, 
when all or any one of these conditions materially alters or 
tuuinJy disappears, \Vc shall not venture to prophesy 
when we don’t know. But it seems uncertain whether 
wheat can be exported from India with profit to the Ryot, 
when prices in England fall below 38s. or jys. a quarter. 

Other little points may be noticed, \\T?eat arrives at 
the Indian port of embarkation in a very dirty state. It is 
found CO be largely mixed with sweepings and refuse. 
Various suggestions have been made with a ^’^iew of 
ri^cdyiiig this defect. One enterprising firm wished 
Government-«o help in the establishment of a vast clearitig 
house at Cawnporc, where the wheat cotdd be stored and 
sifted- But it was soon evident that Cawnijore was not 
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ihe real centre of the wheal track, A deal goes to 

Bombay, and some to Kurachee without going near 
Bomljay at all- A better plan would be for the trader and 
not the cultiv-aton to dean tlie wheat, and with tha view 
warehouses might be erected, wholly or partly by Govern^ 
meat at important railway stations on the main lines. 
Government .mn also hdp tlie trader by pubUshing trade 
returns and price lists of the Ba^-ir. and quarterly stat^ 
mcnis of Uie prices ruling in the Hnglish market, reduced 
to the currem rates of the rupee in exchange- a vc^ 
disheartening process to the Financial Member of the 
Viceroy's Counc'i!, however it may gladden the heart of the 
speculator who sends out gold or bills to be converted into 
silver in India, 

The roports ofanaSy-sts on ihe character and quality of 
Indian wheat ^ more encouraging and less uncertain than 
guesses ai the flumber of ploughs or the possible pnc« of 
rSS9 or iSga It seems that there are four kinds of 
wheat grown in India ; 

1. Fine soft white, 

2. Superior soft red* 

3. Average hand white. 

4. Average hard red. 

The weB-knovin firoi of Messrs. McDougMl have aubjei^ 
ail these binds to a severe test, w'ith the following results 1 
Ittdian wheat alone doc.'i not make the best Qour.^ It must 
be liberally mixed with the English or the AmeriGin sorts. 
But then it possesses just those qualities In whkh our own 
wheat is deficient. It has ah the characteristics of the 
climate in which it is grown. It Is dr>-. aromatic, and of 
hne flavour. The skin is thin. The yield offlour is very 
large. Though when unmixed the result is a close rexiurc 
ami a brittle crust in the bread, an admixture with oth^ 
kinds produces exactly the flour which shows the mfllcr s 
sfciU in scleciion, and which gives pleasurti to t!ie 
the coosumer, The best sort of Indian wheat is the fine 
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soft white. U'ith a][ due rcs|ject to Messrs. McDougall’s 

^=®untr>^ unmixed and in 
^ ^ skilful bak^, produces bread which, for 

piim} an fatness, can hardly be anywhere surpassed. 

I er^ps this us due lo the fact tlkt, in die absence of yeast. 

Tr ^ ^I'otldv or 

^ ^ ^haiistive anafysis of Indian ii'heat by 

r. horj^ \\ atson leads verj,» much to the same conclu* 

f Ti known as soft and hard respectively, 

fetch the best prices. But batches of when /iermcnih- 
arnve not of the best kind, and adulterated with bar)«y 
and other gmms, ohaflT, clay, and dJrt of every description. 

or s \atson, I tliink, is mistfiken m deriving the 
wheat known by the name of dnd^iya or dnndi, from KW 

T/? **e derived from dud^, 

milk, sigmfymg wheat of a fine white kind, as distinguislied 
from the red sort, Sofomort .and Alexanthir, it is true, have 
gtvim their n^es to all sorts of places and customs in the 
^ . .« Sulir^ and Sekunder with their derivatives. 
The epithet dud&i^ or milky, h coostantiv applied to 
cc^mn plants, and there is a kind of white itone out of 

r^ult of exiwnnients ,n crossing kinds of Indian wheat 
iniTD^ iicing new samples is instructive. Some excel- 
ent specimens of foreign seed yielded, in the fim vear, 
very floor crops. Uot a second trial from the seed of the 

whL'tJ' i'^Pmvement. fn olher instances the 

white wheat came un rod whe^r 

in the I ^ ^ because it was gown 

thri. ■ ® ^ “Wt fouitd 

wTd >!•* ”bhc 

into risL d'tratl; and situation, to ,um 

I .. ut t e consensus of the best aushorities iu 

^ l and^unhl an, be .ried; tha, d,e variedes ami cha- 
■ lets of KUI dwuld Ik Gleefully oudiedi and that the 

S^hoitlra""-"'"■8™=“' 

bj judimous and cognate admixtures, affords the 
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best chaoiie of succ<ts3. It is well known tb&t iti other 
coujuries. ijotnbly the South $eu Islands, the coftimoa 
potato has been completely' spoilt by the sw«;t and indi¬ 
genous variety. And in India tl)e various processes of 
agriculture and the conditions of any one particular loralit}'. 
ntust always liavc a predoininant influence in determining 
the yield 

Indeed, a critic anxious to tlirow cold water on these 
aepartmental efforts, would have very littb trotibJe in select¬ 
ing instances where pains liad been taken and considerable 
stuns expended on grotesque and disheartening failures. 

I shall Just give a few to show one side of the shield. 
Secils imported never sprouted at all. Some germinated 
btit soon died away, A wheat crop grew lo the height 
of twelve inches and liven rolled, Scotch potatoes 
planted in Assam never came to the surface, and when 
another sort was brought down to the same province from 
the hills of Kumaon, the Ryots would not buy them at any 
price, and hardly look the poiatoes as a gift* Tobacco, 
sorghum, maize, cotton, guinea grass, rhea, were all heart¬ 
breaking iailiires. In another provrnoe, nine bulls were 
“cnitng their heads off" in luxurious stalK and doing 
nothing. Out of thirty-four mares only one had tlroppcd a 
fcxtl. Of two stallions one had to be shot. When a first- 
raie two-roller mill for crushing sugar-cane was imported, 
the native bullocks were so alarmed that they jibbed, un¬ 
yoked themselves, and iinaliy lay down on the ground. 

Some advanced thinkers ventured to cast doubts otv the 
system of giving prizes, and prefetTcd a free distribution of 
sectis to inteUigent natives- U is out of such miscalcula¬ 
tions and muddles that the Indian administrator has, in 
subsequent years, achieved his most splendid triumphs; and 
we should be sorry to think that directorships should be 
abolished, larms should be discontitiuetl, seeds should not 
be Imjvorted, shows should not be held, prizes sliouM not be 
given,mctl.-ilsnot be awarded, simply because ihe native cul¬ 
tivator was obstinate, the English oflScial impatient, and the 
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expejtdiitire on agticulttmi in any one province was somewLat 
beyond the income. Fortunately, ttw: question is likely to 
cwiinue in the hands of administrators and statesmen wJio 
will not willingly Jet it drop, and who are well aware that it 
IS the duty of the Government to lead in peace as well as 
tn war. and to prove that the bhmJcrs of one generation 
become the science of the nent. 

I may add that the enue for collecting statistics of all 
sorts presses rather hard oti the overworked head of a 
trict. It was not sufficient for the Covemment of India to 
have before it statiatics of land cultivated, ciildvahle. and 
sheer waste; a census ever>- ten j^earsj prices, food grants; 
and every imaginnye agricultural detail: but it was thought 
necessary* to get returns of boats all over the dependency. 
When we consider the large imrt which boats of all siiies 
and builds, from heavy barges down to light canoes and 
shallops, play in i)rom<i-tijig communication and trade: bow 
every na^-igable river, fake, swamp, reser^-oir, has its par¬ 
ticular craft; it is impossible to give credence to a set of 
rabies which declare tliat in ten large provinces la India, 
with three smaller ones thrown in to complete the round, 
tliere are no more than one hundred thou^md boats. One 
prevmce. that of TJerar, watered by such streams as the 
^VaITIh^^, the Poorna. the Aran, the Poos, and the 
I’alnlgugua, is returned as possessing one single lioat. It 
would be interesting to know the size of this unique 
specimen, its builder, owner, and the uses to which it is 
pUL But more mortifying is it to find that, from some 
not explained, the Presidency of Bengal could or 
did, furnish no returns of either cattle, horses and ponies, 
sheep ^ goats, carts, ploughs; aod bullocks. It is true 
tn HengaJ, Beteir, and Orissa, the administraior has not 
staff gf petty vilhige officials rni wJifch his brethrtro in 
t ^ Konh-West pTOtdncis and the l^unjab and elsewhere can 
generally rely for infgmiiation of this ktnti. But Bengal 
^ been under our rale for a tenuiry, and no practical 
oifTTculty was experienced by Sir William Munter in 
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accumulating divers statistics regarding ihe Lower Provinces 
for his excellent Gazetteers. However, even when we 
deduct Bengal from the list, and take no account of the 
af^uattc icthyophagous jKipulatlon of its eastern and central 
districts^ the Government of 1 ndU should have shown more 
discretion than to announce gravely tiiat in seven provinces 
of India there wtzre not more than 100,000 boats. TUc 
number might be trebled or riuadrupled witlmut hesitation. 
The plouglis, by the w-ay. are said to be nine and a half 
millions, and cattle arrd hufFaioes are put down at forty- 
four milUons. There must be some wild guesses at truth 

in nit this parade of information, ^ ^ 

Nothing, however, can be lieiter than that the British 
Govemmem should resolutely pursue tlie path of agricul¬ 
tural research, inriuiry, and IinprovciricnL Sucli opera¬ 
tions will convince the community in time tliat taxation is 
not the only object for which a foreign rule exists. Such 
also relieve the monotony of siatistjta of crime, and if they 
tax die [jatience of the district officer, they at the same 
time lighten his labour, and present him to the native com¬ 
munity in ihe guise of a benevoItmE friend and patron, as 
well as in that of a sharp collector of revenue and a stem 
minister of justice. Against some hasty gencndizaiions a 
word of warning may now be given. In Blue Books, and 
even in recent popular lectures on Indian agriculture, there 
has been a disposition to treat the native agriculturist as if he 
were a mere boy, H is implements, it is said, are childish ; 
his mode of culrivnti^n barbarous ^ his method 

unprogressive; he has no skill, little capital.and intcnnitrent 
and ai-directcd labour; his intelligence k very limited: hm 
results are mean and poor. I say unhesitatingly that 
any such view, in whole or in part, i* an utterly mistnkmt 
view. Those who have set out wiili an attempt to instruct 
and convert the Ryot, have often acknowledged dial they 
Itad X good deal to learn from him, With his light plougli 
he scratches the soil np. down, and across, six or seven 
tlm^ till Uie whole h pulvcrked. His harrow and ts 
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weed fag spud are used at the right time His poverty, 
and not hts W'ill, binders him from employIng manure but 
he knows Its value, and often uses ashes, sweepings, 
and cow-dung when it can be spared from fuel. Not 
to speak of the ordinary cereals and pulses, or wheat and 
barley, mustard, linseed, and rice; which cover the plain 
from the edge of one village to another three and four miles 
oil, the substantia] tenant-proprieior knows how to get 
splendid returns from the higher and more expensive pro¬ 
ducts. such as sugar-eane, indigo, tobacco, pan, turmeric, 
and date-palms. Very likely advice, example, and encourage¬ 
ment may induce him to alter or modify some of his rules. 
He may abstain from the vicious practice of yoking bis 
milch kiite to the plough. He maj^ in some instances, 
when the soil and the rainfall admit of it, practice rotation 
of trio|j8. Me may cultivate some new varieties of seed 
with success. 

('atcr fpse cfilcncii 
Hand ffl i Hlgro cs^ Tlnm 

And a Government which though never absolute, can¬ 
not yet cease to be paternal and philanthropic, will best 
fulfil its own high mission, and consult the iatercsta of Indian 
agriculture and the supply of the English market, by fol¬ 
lowing and not forcing nature iii Uie jiromoiion of the 
double object of conimercjal enterprise and atfricultural 
success. 


W. S. SETox-Kanx. 
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THE ['UNJAB UNIVERSITY. 

RiscEyr lotlina papere wi^ with ihc details of a 

scandal regarding Ihe Punjab University which is imjja- 
raltclcd in the history of any academical institution of the 
British Empire* The exposure of the misapplEcaiioH of its 
futiUs, which were subscribed for definite purptrae?, Had 
been stifled by the usual official proc^scs. when peace was 
again disturbed by revelations of wholesale bribery in the 
a>vatd of university ccftificates in iSSj t8S6, which no 
intra*muial tmmbinaiion or condonation could any longer 
prevent from reaching the public ear. A Commission 
appointed by the Clovcrnmcnt of India had to deal with 
disclosures so damaging to tire adinimstraiibn of the 
Punjab Univeniity that the question has of late frequently 
been asked: What are the aims and objects of the Util- 
vcrslty: how are the original intentiona of the founders 
and donors carrii^ out ; what are the benefits derived by 
the public from the existence of the University: what b its 
power of promoting poinilar education r and what are the 
checks exercised by the governing body on the management 
of its affairs ? 

It is not too much to say that what promised to be 
a great national instiiutibn. created and fostered by ilie 
Punjab Chiefs and people, has been ruined by tlic mis- 
maniigcment which has cbaractemed it since tire dale 
when, from an University College, prosperous during twelve 
ycais^ it became a full university in tfifti* The subscrip¬ 
tions and donations to it, which constantly emphasised die 
popular interest* have practically ceased, whilst tlie farther 
large endoirmcnts promised, if die wishes of the donors 
were folfilled, have remained unpaid because these wishes 
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hare disappointed. Indeed, the charity and public 

spirit feir which th© Punjab was notorious have, ui other 
directions also, received a check, and British prestige has 
generally suffered in the most loyal of provinces in conse¬ 
quence of the justification of tiustakes which were worse than 
crimes; the interest of numerous scholars and of ^veral 
statesmen in Europe, who followed a movement in favour of 
teaming and research on an Oriental basis, lias been trifled 
with ; and if ever a case was made out* for an independent 
inquiry' or for a Roj'al Commission, it is with regard to the 
misrepresentations by which a- people has been deceived 
and a trust bctra)^d. 

To review these points, it will be necessary to refer first 
to the state of university education in India twenty-four 
years ago. In 1864 three universiues esisti^ in India, viXv 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, one for each presi¬ 
dency. That of C.vtcutta influenced public instruction more 
or less over Cengid proper, the North-west Provinces, 
Oudh, Ceylon, and the Bun jab. The courses prescribed in 
the different colleges and schools affiliated to the Calcutta 
Univenjiiy were distinctly regulated by its examm:^ions, 
but on account of the various component dements of die 
sclioots and colleges of the different provinces It became 
evident, at an early time, that die rules and regulaitons of the 
Calcutta University were not quite calculated to satisfy die 
educational requirements of the major part of the north-west 
of the I ndian Empire. Atany mte, those of die Punjab were 
acknowledged to bu in many respects dissunllar to a system 
devised riiiefly for Bengalis* There iviis, in the first pl&cf^ 
the ethnological principle to be considered. The races 
inhabiting the Punjab were altogether different from those 
living in die east and north-east of India; they had different 
tendencies and peculiarities, and, moreover, they were not 
homogeneous among themselves- In all die more densely-' 
crowded towns the ^loghul Empire had left a language 
common to Hindus and Mubainmaji,lans, and this Urdu 
bm^age, a® tt Is called, w*as spoken with more or less 
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purity in all thti large centres of commerce. Consequently 
it was adopted as the court language in pl^e of the 
welt-known Persian, customary under the rule of the prede¬ 
cessors of the East India Company. The accepted normal 
standard of the language is found tn Delhi, and the further 
west a town is sibiated from Delhi the more it will be found 
that dialectic peculiarities have inHuenced the Urdu tongue. 

The masses, chiefly agricultural, on the other hand 
speak in the eastern and south-eastern portions of the 
Punjab what is called Hindi, in the central districts 
Punjabi, in the south Muitani, which has many points in 
common with Punjabi, in the north prevail various peculiar 
hill dialects, whilst the cnajorit]’ of people on the western 
frontier use Pushtu. These lingpiisdc divisions are trace¬ 
able to ethnological factors, but, various as they art, they 
resolve themsdves into two classes, the common bond in 
each case being religion—■MuhammEtdan or Hindu—one of 
which regards Arabic and the other Sanscrit as the 
language of its sacred writuigs. The Sikha may also be 
referred to here. Though ethnolc^cally not dlflfenent from 
their Hindu or Muhammadan neighbours, their religious 
books are written in u language derivaiive from the 
Prakrit and their leaders largely promoted the cstab- 
lisbiricnt of the Punjab University', partly in order to 
encourage the cultivation of the Punjabi language and of 
the Gurmukhi character in which it is written. 

It may be said that, among the members of the above 
communities, all those interested in popular education 
looked with apprehension, already a quarter of a century ago, 
on the AngUeijing tendency of the Calcutta University, h 
was even then recognised that some means ought, if {xtsstble, 
to be devised to stem the ingress of views detrimental to the 
conservative ideas of the natives of the Punjab. A time 
was surely, tliough slowly, approaching when national 
thought and manliness of character would be modified 
together with the tastes, and drtss. and religion of the 
more etlucated Punjabis. The resuit, it was feared, 

6 
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would evtuilually amount to nothing less than a public 
iliaaster. This change^ often mistaken by the superBcial 
ohser\'ei' for progress, has proflucedt and is still producing, 
a grave social and political danger. Large numbers of half- 
educated men arc tiiscontenledly prow'ling in towns in search 
of clerkships and other Covemment appointments; they 
are unfit by education to take up hereditary' occupations, 
and look down with nothing less than contempt upon the 
sphere In which their fathers moved and prosperetl; they 
rebel against caste restraints which, if not supporting the 
highest moralitj*, fonn at least sonic kind of a barrier to 
license: they start free-thinking societies; they write 
grossly libeHous articles in native papers against a Govern¬ 
ment to which they owe cvery tlimg : and their hostility- 
grows intejisificd hecati^ no Government can ever satisfy 
an their aspirations. They are perj>eiually clamouring for 
political reform uusuiied to their rwiuiremcnts. These, 
and other drawbacks, were foreseen. Accordingly, in the 
beginning of January-, 1S65, several Influential men founded 
in Lahore a ^iety called the Jn/xmaii-i-PanJaA, 

Apart from its social views, which were strktly conser¬ 
vative, except when reforms promised to be lasting in their 
operation and thoroughly Mceptable to the people, by the 
cO'Opeiatioti of die orthodox among the various communities, 
its pdliiica] principles were based ^iton unflinching loyalty to 
the Government of the country, and US literary object was 
twofold. Its chief endeavours were directed to a revival of 
ancient Oriental learning, revered in the East above 
everything, though, owing to drcumstancM, falling more 
and more into decay, - and even threatened in time with 
total extinction unless liberally supported : and, in the next 
place, to the diffusion of useful knowledge among all classes 01 
the native community through the medium of the vernacular 
bngiagcs' Uuder "useful knowledge" was undeniood, 
not merely the my-atcries of the various trades and jn- 
dustrie^, hut what is now termed ^‘general knowledge." 
including the “rescatrch into the philology, etlinolt^-. 
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history, ahtl antiquities of India and neighbouring countries." 
There tyas no necessity to hold out any encouragement for 
the stody of English, or of mathematics, of the elementary 
history of Greece, Rome, .ind England, or even of the 
mental and physical science, taught through the mediito 
of English, as they were already protected und fostcnt<I by 
the Calcutta Universitj-. But the Society not only ihoughc ii 
necessary' to urge die adi'ancement uf general demcEiiary 
knowledge among the masses through the medium of their 
respective veraacubrs; it also looked to the promotion of 
industry and commerot as far as this lay in thdr power; 
the discussion of social, literary, scientific, and politica) 
questions j the populafiction of beneficial Ooverruneiit 
measures : the development of the fedirjg of loyalty and 
of a common cituenship in the country ; the submission to 
the Government of practical proposals suggested by the 
wishes and wants of the people; and, lastly*, it desired to 
bring about the iissociaiion of the traditional learned and 
influential classes of the province with the officers of the 
Government—in other words, the mixing of the rulers 
Mrith their weli»i(ifomied sobjocts. This scope of the 
Anjuman, it mil be seen, was somewhat ambitious, and 
as wide as its most ardent members could wish, h is the 
object of this aniefe 10 give an outline of its educational 
achievements, with reference to its general elevating 
iniluence tunong the natives of the PunjabL For the presenl 
suffice it to say that Its actions were not withovit success, 
and that It deser\*ed to succeed. 

During the first year of its esistence the Anjuman was 
most energetic in its eflTom. A free public library and 
reading-room were opened within the first few months, 
vernacular and English ne^rapapera were procured for general 
infonitatjoo on current questions, papers were periodically 
read and discussions held on a variety of topics, and a 
lecturer was appointed to give free and popular instmciioTi 
in Natural Science in the vernacular. Other steps weit? 
taken to make the opertniortg and alms of the Society 
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knon-n to tvtr-ex tending cirdes. An education eommiuec 
was appointwl to encourage tlic translation of works ol 
Itteninre and science into the vernacular; and this committee 
it was which, when considering the dissemination of know¬ 
ledge generally, and the proper method of procedure m 
that direction, proposed, if possible, to call mto existence an 

Oriental University. ^ 

As a consequence of its energy^ the attention of^ ^ir 
n McLeod, the Lieutenant*Govemor, was specially 
tumtd to the state of education in tte Punjab, which 
had been placed a few years prevbusly undi^ the 
Education Department, k must be remember^ that 
the then Lieuienani-Governor was an exceptionally able 
man. Deeply religious, his piety was shown in every 
act of public and private charity : his sympathy with ^ 
proved actions and hts opposition to whatever he considered 
reprehensible arc known to tins day; he was a man. at the 
same lime, of Hbcrat views, a great administrator, a far- 
seeing politician, a kind-hcaricd ruler : moreover, he was 
4levoid of all the fads which jiow-a^ays impel docmnmre 
in high position to attempt in India the realixalion 
.of principles so frcJiueiwly heartl on democratic platforum 
before constituencies in EnglaniL Mis hand was, as it 
were, on the pulse of the i>eopte. and consequently his 
inuwlcdgc of tlieir wants was derived not from the 
^drcssci of a few bhtaut self-constituted leaders of the 
masses, but from constant and intimate contact witli the 
jjcoplc themselves. He before any one knew the value of 
.in intimate knowledge of the vernacubr of the Punjab, 
.dilTering in this respect from some of his successors, who 
could not make themselves understood to an ordiiiary 
yillager. Sir Donald, through his Becretery. addressed a 
letter on the lodi June, <365, to the Directoir of Public 
Jnstmerion of the Ibmjab. so imponant th.it it deserves 
mention. I k- sUicd that ibc time h.-id then arrived for the 
Education Department to take more decitlqd steps than 
1 ,^^ done before towards the creation or cxienston of 
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0. Vernacular literature. He alliidetl to jndivldtial {persons 
and literary aisrxiations that were furthentig this object, 
and urged lire necessity on the pan of the Government to 
take a Itsid in a matter so intimatdy connected with the 
future progiesiS of the Indian nations; and Ive considered it 
advisable that a portion of the money devoted to cduca- 
tionnl purposes should be yearly set apart for the prosecutiguk 
of this important tvork- 

This,iheji. was the lustofEdal recognition by the Punjab 
Government of the necessity of making an .ittempt to link 
together the literaiure and science of die West with the 
vcmiiculars of the Tunjab. Very little of this large-hearted 
aim has been carried into cflectt though to a limited extent 
with reference to die Urdu language something has been 
done by the Education Department of the Piihjab, Books 
in Urdu have certainly been produced, and so far as 
they go they are good, but they are all more or less 
elementary in chantcter« and only suitable for boys In public 
schools. The Department, it may be remarked, has failed 
to push on education through the medium of Urdu be¬ 
yond a stafidard equivalent to the seventh of the English 
code, mainly for two reasons, as some of its advocates 
allege, vk.. the impassibility of translatitig scientific terms 
accurately Into the vernacular, especially in chemistry and 
botany; and, secondly, the total absence of all popular 
demand for a collegiate education conductetl dirough a 
vernacular language. I'bc opponents of the departmental 
view, on the oUier hand, are of opiotott that the absence of 
such a demand is caused by tlic half-heaitcd r^ptmer in 
which the adaptation, or even the actual adoption, of 
Englbh sdcntific terms has lieen earried out. I'he real 
cause of failure lies in the want of sympathy with a 
movement vrhich would have probably resulted in puttiiig 
A stoj) to the denationalization of the younger generation 
of educated runjabis; In the indificrcncc on the part 
of educational officers to native vernacular and classical 
languages, some of tiieir prominent members being unable 
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to earn- on 3 coo^ ersation with a aative on an intfjllfgent 
subject: in their ignorance of tlie sdence of education 
as understood in Europe t and. finally, in their disposition 
to lake things easIJy. Their whole power waa in con- 
sequence eventually so thrown inco the scale of purely 
English higher ediicatiotv that the time has probahly now 
passed ^vhen a tmiive could receive a iJiorough professional 
education in his own language—the main misun the 

Punjab L^uiversiK. 

Great as was the importance of receiving the encourage¬ 
ment to one feature of their scheme from the Ueutenant- 
Governor of the province, the Anjuman never relaxed ihetr 
energy in continuing the agitation in favour of the proposed 
University. Public meetings ^vere held both in Lahore and 
other iatge centres of comparaiiv'e influence, in order to 
strcugthtin the hanthi o£ the leading men in the capital, and 
an address was presenicd. by the Raises (nobles) of Lahore 
and Amritsar to Sir Donald McLeod, in the latter pan of 
1865. As this paiJcr is of more than ephemeral interest, 
a few points alluded to in it may be noted. Reference was 
made to the advisabtUiy of possessing, from the very 
beginning of the ruundatian of the University, a. catholic 
txtsis which, pennanenc in itself, would allow of a healthy 
and libera! development. The teaching of all subjects in 
the future Umveraity on a cridteal method was proposed— 
a lUt no doubt directed against the mere reading of text¬ 
books prevalcni generally In the colleges connected with 
the Calcutta University : and the importance of translating 
English ]|yorks on science into the vemaculars was insisted 
upan. in order to carry' out the original conception of 
vernacular edticalion to a high standard. The aim, may it 
be stated once more, was to reach dm people and to attract 
I hem to schools where education would be ^.•onveyed 
through the medium of their own languages. English 
was not foigotlen, but no special stress was laid on this 
subject. consideiing that it neceived every where in India 
tiiore than it^ fiiir share of support, although it was 
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acknowtedged that its study would facilitate the sound 
acc^uisitiud of learning, and would enable the Punjabis 
to reap for thdr country those very advantages of scientific 
and linguisitc education which have been gained by other 
coiiiitTics. As subjects of tuition, the introduction of 
Arabic, Pei^n, Unli, Sanskrit, Hindi, and Gurmukhi 
were proposed in tfie teaching part oi the university. 
The complete realization of these projects was in the fuiure, 
bill in order to ulTect it the address submitted the pru* 
pricty on the part of the Government of lurtking an endow* 
ment bj* the grant of a jagtr (the assignment of the revenue 
from certain landed property) upon the University^ to 
confer on it tl\c power of giving titles, diplomas, and 
degrees, and to open the gates of public employintmt to 
such of its alumni as liad passed eerealn prescribed cc* 
ami oat ions. The reply made by Sir Oonald on the 2nd 
Febniar)', tS66 , reviewed the state of education at the 
titne bring, and stated as his opinion that no acrioius eirort 
had been hitherto made to employ the languages of India 
as a medium for imparting the knowledge which European 
nations most value; He characicriied the contrary prin¬ 
ciples, adopted under the auspices of Lord William Hcntintk 
in as a scheme likely to cause much dissatisfaction, as 
l»eing loo exclusive and practically ungenereiiis to the 
people. We avowed liimself one of the number who 
considered the lines upon which education had been 
carrletl on up to thul time a mistake, inasmuch as the 
great bulk of the Indian scholars, notw'ithstaoding some 
brilliaiu esceptloTis. never attained to more than ;■ very 
superficial knowledge either of English or of the subjects 
tliey studied in that language, while the racoial training 
imparted was, as a rule, ill calculated to raise a nation to 
habits of vigorous and indefjcmlent tlmighL ffe pointed 
to England, where instruction was conveyed to students 
of Larin and Greek and science In ihe vemucular of the 
country'- He adv*ertcd to the hopes of a f^st genera¬ 
tion that a study ol English in India would create a 
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vemacukr Uteratut*^ the necessity of whtch plan earfy 
lost sight of. so that as regards Urdu and Hindi little or 
(io progress bad been made to^vards the attainment of this 
end. He felt, in Tact^ that no origitiial or copious ver- 
naciilar literature could be produced uiiul special efforts 
were made. Most of all, he dwelt on the ij^ditical aspect 
of the case when speaking of 'Hhe ^^l^*^** '^''htclx I tnyself 
more especially deplore, in the system of instruction at 
present almost exclusively followed, viz,, that it has tended, 
though not intentionally! to alienate from us in a great 
measure the learned men of your race. Little or nothing 
has been done to conciliate them, while their literature and 
science have been virtually ignored. The consequence has 
been that the men of the most cultivated minds amongst 
our race and yours have remained but too often widely 
apart, . . . This is, in my opinion, very much to be lamented, 
and where a different policy has been pm^uc^ by in- 
dividuaU, following the bent of their own itisdncis and 
striving to attain a better knowledge of those by whom 
They are surrounded, 1 have myself witnessed die most 
remarkable and gratifying results." In concluding. Sir 
DoniJd expressed a promise to aid the efforts of the 
Anjuman by a material grant of money! anil hoped that 
its members would not relax their efforts, in spite of the 
difficulties which would present themselves. The Anjuman 
at that time was in an unusually good position to judge of 
the ttiqnimncnis of die coutitiy in regard to education : it 
was presided over by Dr. Leitncf, the Principal of the Laliorc 
Government College; and Mr. Aitthison, the lattdy retired 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Limjab, whose connection irith 
the movement was short, but distinguished; Mr. Braadreih, 
subsequently Judge of the Chief Court; Mr> Griffin, at 
pre^icnt f\gent to the Governor-General in Cemra! India; 
Mr. T. M. Thornton^ and other eminent officials^ were 
iunong the more prominent Luropcan members of the 
Assochiiiom It must, however, be borne in mind tliai in 
(865. ai in tS8s (when he returned to the province as 
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Lieuietiint-Govemor). Mr. AitcMson was opposed to the 
Oriental St^iool founded by the Anjuman as a nucleus 
for the futuie Oriental U nivcrsiiy, and that his idea of an 
U niversity was chiefly a teaching college and some traveUmg 
foliow^tjps, opinions pressed on the Chiefs but never 
accepted by them or carried out to this day. Brieflyt 
during 1865. i8t>6. and iS6?. the society continued to do 
muclt towards ilic furtherance of thdr designs, and cleared 
the way for again pressing forward their sebemes when 
n fitting occasion should arise. 

The movement which had made such progress in 
l^ore. was followed by similar efforts elsewhere. The 
British Indian Association of the Konli-westem Provinces 
- joined warmly in advocating educational reform, A large 
society was formed at Delhi, and several smaller ones in 
the outlying districts in the province* The former of 
th ey ^ memorialired the Viceroy, stating, among other 
things, that owing to the promttiencc given to die study 
of English, education had not penetrated below the suf’ 
face of the popuLuton; they were far from advocating 
the exclusive study of Oriental languages, with their 
effete arts and sciences, but considered it necessary that 
the vernaculars should be used as a channel of com¬ 
municating Western knowledge; besides, the study of 
the Oriental classics so dear to the people might be 
profitably encouraged witbour affecting the atlvancemcnt of 
English learning* Mr* Aitchtson himselfi the Secretary to 
the Punjab Covenuneot, pointed out the difficulties of 
Jmijarting a sound English ixaimng to boys in llpper India. 
amt referred ro the unwillingness of the Calcutta University 
to make any changes or concessions, and supported the 
movement for establishing a se[)arau university. Subse- 
tptcoily, in March, 1S68. a general meeting was convened, 
and it was considered tliat a university should be exclusively 
established for the runjab. iJiat it should be located at 
Laltore. that it should be a tcndiiog body as well ^ u" 
examining body, and that the governors should consist of 
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an cx-offiaw chancellor, a vice-chancellor, and a council or 
senate; At an adjourned meeting two additional resolu¬ 
tions were passed, viz., tlsat edtitatioti be conveyed, as far 
as possible; through the medium of the veniacular, and 
that the chief honours of the university be resen'ud for 
those who attained the highest form of education (which for 
a time was limited to English-speaking students). The 
university should also recognize and honour literary merit 
and lf*amifig in the case of those unact^munted with the 
English language. 

These details will suffice to show on what lines the 
future ctiucation, es^cially the higher education of the 
Punjabp w'as to proceed. Unfortunately for the countryi 
they were in after years partly forgotten, and when not' 
forgotten, the principles wm so obscured by the introduc¬ 
tion of side issues, by the vastness of the operations of 
the universtiy as an examining body, by the Inability of 
European men of standing to keet) in sight the polUicai 
issue of the matter, and the general incapacity of some of 
the higher educational officers to grasp the vernaculars of the 
Punjab sufficiently, and to identify their sphere of work 
witli the best interests of natives, that wc now begin to 
see in the Punjiab the educated natives turning disaffected 
to the Governmenr, and disappointed place-hunters. 

Meanwhile, so earnest were the Anjuman at Lahore 
and its affiliated brajiches, that several appeals made to the 
native chiefs and notables on behalf of the proposed 
Oriental University resulted in the collection of consider¬ 
able funds, li is to be understood that the Anjuman 
efi^ted their purpose practically unaided. In India 
liardly any movement is able to secure success where 
the colletdon of money ts concerned, unless the Gtsvem- 
ment lend their help or authority, although one or two 
instances to the contrary are on record. The response 
to the appeals of the Anjuman Is one of these instances. 
Gentrrous endowtncnis soon made their apjieanince, though 
to avoid fiitun: mistakes they were accompanied by ivell- 
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cofididoos. Thus we find th0ht Malixinyii I^nbir 
Singh of Kashinu- made a donation of Rs. 62.30Q, equiva¬ 
lent in those days to about j^6f300, for the encouragement 
of the "uJiim-i'disi,’' or the learning and sdcitciis of the 
country, by whkh was meant the revival of the indigenous 
sciences and of classical OHeutal iiteraiurCi as also the pro- 
ntoitan of every kind of knowledge by means of tlie ver¬ 
naculars. The Maharaja accepted the proposed catholic 
basis of the Oriental University 10 be started in the Punjab, 
The SMretary 10 the Punjalt Governmentr in a letter dated 
January iS, iSbS, thaokesd the Maharaja m the name 
of the Irfieuienani-Goveraor for his munificent donation, 
and spedaily acknowledged that the amount would 
be devoted solely to the purpose of diffusing "titcfa* 
ture and sciences through the medium of the Indian 
tongues." The question has been lately asked, what was 
meant by the term "uldm-i-dtai" ? h has been stated 
t h at the Maharaja himself did not know what he expressed 
in bb IctteTt though in subsequent communications he 
charactericel the proposed university as the “University 
of Arabic and Sanskrit.” An eye-witness mentions 
that the ruler of Kashmir expressed an opinion that 
the Oriental Cdllcgc, as conducted prior to t8$a, fnl- 
filled the intentions of the founders of the university, 
and. shortly before his death in 1885, he publicly pro¬ 
tested against the breach of faith as regards the funds 
intended for Oriemal purposes by the present Punjab 
University 1 With regard to this very donation, the 
Secretary of State lor India, in his letter to the Governor- 
General of India, said that he bad brought the examjtlc *>f 
the Maharaja's liberality to the notice of Her Majesty the 
Queen. And it certainly proved an example, for oilier great 
chie^ and men of postiTon were not loih to contribine accord¬ 
ing TO their means, for the establishment of a National 
Oriental University. The Raja of Kapurthala, for iostiiiicc, 
in February, 186S, endowed the proposed University, or 
“ Bait-ul-U'U'im " (House of Sciences), with £2^^ 
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which sum wassubsequeiiiiy compounded lor by a doniatioii 
-of Rs, 10,000; a«tl la April tht Maharaja of Patiala came 
forward with a subscription of j^5,oe>o, and t]te Rajas of 
Nabba and jhind with jiiyxo, and the Sarddr of Kalsia 
with the purjiosc to which the proceeds ot the 

eudowments were to be devoted being the same. 

It is needless to enter further into a detailed account of the 
support of the leading men of the Punjab to the movement, 
but it is right to note that the sympathy towards encourag¬ 
ing the study of Oriental classics and the cultivation of 
Western knowledge, not tiirough English, but by uieans 
of the vernaculars of the Punfab, was not merely confined 
to tanpt)" words. And if ever material support was a 
proof of real feeling in promoting the objects above stated, 
these instances of liberality afford ample confirmation of the 
view that the Chiefs of the Punjab, as far as they took an 
interest in public education, ap|>roved of the principles 
initiated by the Anjutnan at Lahore. 

' Considering, however, that the impossibility of establish¬ 
ing an Urtivemity without the aid and sanction of Covem- 
ment was recognrated from the very beginning, it was 
necessary to frame a scheme which the Covemment of 
India would accept; and to represent that tlte proposals 
brought forward at certain meetings were publicly announced 
and were well-known, and dial ihc meetings referred to 
iverc thoroughly representative. Mr. Thornton, the then 
Secretary to the Punjab Govcmmtyit, accordingly addressed, 
in May, iS6S, a letter lo the Supreme Government of India, 
stating that a strong desire existed in the Punjab on the 
part of a Urge number of the chiefs, nnblea. and educated 
classes for the establishment of a system of cducaticm which 
would give greater encouragement to the communication of 
knowledge through the tncdiuiti of the vernaculars, to the 
development of a vernacular ikerature, and lo the stmly of 
Oriental classics, tlwm was afforded by the llum eadsilng 
system, a systeni framed to meet the requirements of the 
university of Calcutta- fhe opinion oJ officers holding 
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high posUioiis irt ihc education dm>artinent of die Punjab 
was said lo l)e to thtt efifect thaL the Calcutta University 
was not adapted to the cducationaJ requiremente of 
the province, jnasniuch as it did not give a sufficiently 
prominent i>osition to Oriental studies, regarded English 
too cytctusively as the channel through which instruction 
must be conveyed, and prescribetl a mode of examination 
which was calculated to raise superficial rather than sound 
scholars. The governing !>ody of that university had 
moreover expressed their unwillingness to modify its system 
so as to meet the wishes of the native community and 
educational officers of the Punjab. Besides, even were the 
Calcutta University to consent to carry out a thorough re¬ 
form, the area over which its operations extended w:«t too 
vast, and the populations too varied, to admit of its properly 
fulfilling the duties devolved upon it. The strong desire 
of the Chiefe and people of the Punjab was brought to the 
notice of the Supreme Government, asking for a separate 
imivwsit)’* constituted on principles more in harmony with 
the wishes of the people. To prove the earnestness of 
this rc<|U^t, a sum of nearly Ks. p^,ooo hatl been collected, 
lo short, including subscriptions of a periodical nature,, 
there was a prospect of an annual incomit from private 
sources amounting to Rs. 2 t,ooo. Next a complete 
iicheme of the governing body, their powers, and an outBne 
of regulations, were sketched, and die names of those 
chiefly deserving of prtuse for their energy in the cause of 
the movement were submitted to t.*ovemment. 

Henceforth the difficulties in the way of the establish¬ 
ment of the imiversity disappeared one after the Other. 
The Governor-General in Council replied that he was fully 
sensible of the value of the spontaneous efforts which had 
been made by the community of the I'unjab, and recom¬ 
mended the proposed scheme to the SccreUwy of Slate for 
India with some slight modifications. As. however, the insti¬ 
tution might perliaps confer degrees of a lower character than 
those given by other universities in India, His Excellency 
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cf>iisidcred that such a result would be injurious, and thought 
that the institution should, then at least, not possess the 
power ol granting degrees, but certificates onlj'. and be 
. called rile " University Colltge, i-abort:." Finally, on the 
5th of August, 1869, the Secretary of State for India sanc¬ 
tioned the establishtnent of the Universit)' College, bolding 
out a hope that it might afterguards, if successful, be 
expanded into a university'. In December, 1S69. a notifies* 
tion containing riie constitutions and statutes of the Univer* 
sity College were issued, hut the name, by subsequent 
Govertiment resolutions and orders, was rdtered into the 
Punjab University College, Lahore," as expressing more 
clearly the national character of the institution. The 
governing body of the institution was the Senate, composed, 
of an cx^0ici0 president, via,, the LieuieiiEint'Covemor. the 
vtcfc*ptesidcni to lie nominaied by the president, a number 
of Government officers appointed cx-offUio members, 
representatives of independent chiefs who had cotitnbutsd 
to the endowment, and, lastly, members appointed by the 
president OB the ground of being eminent benefactors of the 
institurion, original promoters of the movement or persons 
distinguished for attainments in literature and sciences, or 
zeal in the cause of education. It will be patent to any 
one acquainted with India, and the ever-shifting character 
of Indian ofltcials, that the constitution of this governing 
body carried within it the seeds of decay. So long as the 
majority of the firsi'appointed members were able to act 
In the deliberations of the Senate, keeping in mind the 
original view's of the promoters, all would go fairly well, but 
as soon as new men replaced those removed by death or 
retirement, or the appointments to the Senate were made 
as an honour conferred upon an individual apart from ius 
educational fitness, the old ideas and aims would be east 
to the wrinds^ and tlie Uni verity College would sink to the 
very level of a machinery passing ephemeral and contradic¬ 
tory resolutions. On this point something may be said 
later on. 
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The Government of India ilkewise empowered the 
Senate to confer after examiEiatjon certiheateii of pm* 
fkiency In iiteratare and science \ lo expend the income at 
its (Hspo^ according to certain provisoes laid down: and. 
lastly, to form regiilatioRs, passing or altering them by a 
majority of the Senate, with the final control of the Presi* 
dent. These regulations embrace the whole work of Punjab 
University College. For obvious reasons ihere is no 
necessity for reproducing them, but one point requires 
^eckl mention, as it became subsequently a cause of 
strife in the Punjab University College, and turned its 
action insensibly into a totally different groove. After 
stating that proficiency in . Arabic or Sanskrit, or such 
other Orient language as may be prescribed by the 
governing body, combined with a thorough acquaintaacc 
with English, shall be necessary for the acquisition 
of the highest honours of the insriiudon, the r^ulaiions 
went on to say that pro vision should be made first 
for the recognition of proficiency in literature and science 
in the case of those unacquainted with English, provided 
such attainments were combined with a fair acquaintance 
with the more important subjects of European education, 
such as history, geography, Sic., so far as such acquaintance 
vests obtainable through the medium of the vernacuiar. and, 
secondly, for duly recogniaing and honouring proficiency in 
English, unaccom}>anied by a knowledge of Sanskrit or 
Arabic. To the casual observer these aims seem un¬ 
exceptionable indeed, but it is only nece^ry to remark 
that at that time vernacular text-books on science were 
almost absent, to show how easy it would be for a future 
generation to dacken their dSbtts in this direction in order 
to maintain iheimposssibilityof leaching sciences. &c., in the 
vernacular, and do confine their chief attentidn to the purely 
English pan of the scheme propounded, thus gradually 
adopting by degrees the platform of the Calcutta University, 
whose shortcomings the Punjab University College was 
avowedly founded to remedy. The tmginal jiromoiers had 
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hoped to see a purely Oriental univefsity; they saw 
realbed an institution which, sooner or later* would give 
prominence to an education which was already making vast 
strides, and recjuired no special help, in die Punjabi where 
thc induence of the Calcutta University was already exer¬ 
cised and its utility was reccjgnbed in its own way. 

The work of the Punjab University College for the 
next four years was of a progressive nature, many steps 
Iseing simply tentative. In that time schemes of exitmitia- 
cions in acts and Oriental languages were drawn upi the 
Oriental school already called into existence by the Anjumani 
was expanded into a college and a suiierintendeni appointetl 
to it; a Law School was opened, and the Lahore Medical 
School affiliated to the University College. The Senate 
elected from its body qualified members to form various 
faculties in arts. Oriental languages, law, medicine, &c.; 
^xaminattons were held and certificates granted to 
successful candidates. The Government of India had 
conceded to the people of the Punjab a great privilege, 
viz,, the power of directing and controlling to some 
extent the jMjpuhir education of the province in 
its higher branches. This gift was acknowledged with 
gratitude at the time, but it was publicly stated that the 
realization of the idea which at first excited the enthusiasm 
of the more prominent men iii the Punjab the revival of 
national and ("iriental learning by meanspf a great university, 
which should draw to itsdf students from all parts of the 

East^_was denied themi One of the most prominent 

members of the Anjuman. a gentleman now holding a high 
political office under the Government of India, and an 
acknowledged authority on the liistory of the Punjab, 
showed that " the object for which the Maharajas, Rajas. 
Chiefs, and the people of the Punjab have subscribexi so 
largely, to which they have devoted bo much thought 
and time, was the creation of a univeTsity. He ixilnted out 
the inadvisability of allowing the existing enthuriasm to die 
out, smd l)0|>cd the Viceroy would soon bo able to concede 
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to tht; newly-established University College the power of 
granting Oriental degrees and titl^ of honour. Sir Donald 
McLeod, however, connsclted patience^ and as he appealed 
to the better feeling of bis subjects, he found that those who 
coidtl act when occasion required could likewise trust. The 
members of the Anjutnan were specially called upoti, and 
with them all who Itad taken a prominent part in the inte¬ 
resting and iin]JOrtant inovemeat of creating a national 
"University College,'* to aid htin in forming a Senate, 
which, while fairly representing the wishes and feelings of 
the intdl^gent classes of the people, would be efiicieni for 
educational purposes. They were likewise to waive the 
objections lately raised, and consent to the proposed 
arrangement being allowed a (air trial. 

Henceforth, therefore, tlic Anjuman's power was re¬ 
stricted. (It ceased, practically, at a later drue, after die 
University College bad expanded in 18S2 into a university 
w*iih power to confer dt^ocs.) The members of the first 
Senate may be generally classed into men who interested 
themselves in nmhing but Oriental education, Oriental 
classics and general knowledge, and mathematics taught in 
their own vernacular ; secondly, tn a small mimbcr who 
wished to see concurrently a sound development of Ktiglish 
education, so as to hiisc up a uaefu] ,ind loyal generation, 
without subjeciing it to the temptation of denationaliaation ; 
and, thirdly, an increasing number of those who knew 
nothing about Oriental classics and vernaculars, and cared 
less. The first Presidents of the Punjab U niversity College 
(Sir Robert Egerton and Sir Henrj' Davies) belonged to 
the second class. 

Whilst the ordinary routine work of the University 
CollegB was performed under the regubdons saaetToaed 
by the Goveniment, ciTorts were made at cvei^ available 
opportunity to raise the status of the institution. Lord 
Lytton held out a hope of the final realization early in JS"/, 
after an address had been presented to him by the Anjuman. 
Again In November, 1880, the Senate of the Punjab 
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Univamty OoUege, headed by its Presidciit, Sir Robert 
Egerton, and by H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir, wait^ 
upon the Viceroy, Lord Rlpon, at his c^p in Lahore, in 
onitrr to iwess the matter on hts notice. The Senate 
hoped tliey would receive from His Excellency the same 
support which had been accorded to them by every suc¬ 
cessive Viceroy from the day when Lord Lawrence s cordial 

sympathy and liberal aid first oonvinced the Chiefs of the 
Puttiab of the appreciation of iheir efforts nn behalf of 
Oriented Leamiug by the Government of India, and they 
trusted tliey might ask the Viceroy to aid them in tite 
futfilmcnt of ihdr earnest hopes. After a brief statement 
of the work of the University College the following passage 
occure in the address, showing that the original idea of 
Oriental education had not been lost sight of; "A generous 
encouragement of English Is fully coiisisteni with the due 
encouragement of studies in the nuttonal languages, though 
it was for the development of the hiier that the lakks, 
which constitute our endowment, were so liberally subscribed, 
by the Punjab Chiefs and gentry. The Senate have nn 
doubt that the proper development of studies in tlic 
national languages is the method most calculated to make 
education really popular; and tius is the aim both of the 
Senate and the Indian Go\'emment.“ Lord Rijwm, in 
his reply, exprcssetl his high appreciation of the liberality 
which had distinguished the princes and the chiefs of the 
Punjab in coming forward to promote the establishment of 
a national university; he stated his opinion that it was 
undoubtedly dcsltable to promote the cultivation and cfx- 
lension of Oriental languages and Oriental literature, athl 
thought it was iJtrough the medium of the veraacuhLf 
languages of the Punjab that science and htcrature could 
most easily be advanced. He moreover won the hearts of 
his aitdiencc by a promisMt to consult their wishes at an 
cariy opfionuniiy. The sj«ttch was a great success, and to 
this day l^rd Ripon's friendly sentiments arc remembered 
in the PunjaK when his general policy of Indian govern- 
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mefit, inditdingf hts doubtfu] gift to India of locaf scJf- 
government, is discussed. 

U' hen the tint\*ersity College was at length raised to 
the sutiis of a full Univeraity. ti was unfortunate that Dr. 
Letincr. under whose guiding spirit the institution liad 
preserved that unity of action which characteri*ed it from 
the beginning, was absent on furlough in HngJanti. Tiie 
acting Registrar, his /inrum wa.s a man of no utiti'er- 

sity rtaining, nor was he perhaps supported by such pm- 
feaswnal educationtsts as combined a sympathy for native 
advancement with Oriental learning. Accordingly the 
old landmarks of the old Anjumand-Punjab were left, 
and the Calcutta University, with some slight modifica¬ 
tions, became a kind of model which the PunjaJj might 
advantageously follow. The angUciriog tendency which 
Itad m^while set in was at full play when the final rules 
and ft^'ulations were formulated and submitted to Go\*ern- 
mcm for sanction. The Chancellor of the Umvcrmty was 
Sir Charles Aitchbon, the Lieutenant-Governor for the time 
being, and iTic late Mce'Chanceltor was his nominee The 
Senate consisted of a large number of Fellows, partly 
chicteil, partly appointed by the Chancellor. Umler the 
Senate, the governing body, was the Syndicate, consisting 
of any member who might wisii to attend its mecttttgs, and 
the various faculties, Oriental learning, ArtSw Jfetficine. 
Law. and Engineering. The funds formerly placwi in 
the han^ of a Trustee were made over to the untvereity. 
The Oriental College, the sole remnant of the original idea 
of an Oriental teaching university, was placed under n 
eommillcx. directly responsible to the Senate. The work 
of the university was mainly confined to holdii^ examina¬ 
tions, chief of which was the series connected with Arts, in 
which die vernaculars of the province did no/ enter i The 
i^culation examination was called the Entrance exarnina- 
non, after which the First Arts, the Bachelor of Arts, and the 
-Master of Arts examinations were held. Sulwrdtnate to the 
entrance examination was the Middle School examination, 
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^ conducted by die diversity, equal to the seventh 
standard of Board Schools under the English Code. The 
purely Oriental side was represented by the examination of 
Master of Oriental Learning and the rltree exi^inatjons 
subordinate to it. by three examinations each in Arabic, 
Sanskrit, and Pcraian» and by various other ex filiations to 
test the proficiency of scholars attending special cl^ssesln 
Oriental laws, medicine. &c. Broadly, it may bcsiud, that 
the aims of the founders had not been n^Iecft as far as 
the paper constitution of tie Punjab University vras con^ 
cwnedL Provi^on was made for carrv'itig on the odgimil 

ideas of promoting Oriental classics and the teachiriB of 
European sciences tlirougUtlic medium of Urdu and llindt, 
;md the sum apportioned by the university for tliLs purpose 
was appaready adequate. But wlmt those complain^ of 
wlio. more than twentj' years ago bandetl toptber^or insti¬ 
tuting an edocauonat machinerj’ In ttic Punjab sutticieot to 
resist the Hood of the <lenationali7iaion of educated natives, 
was this, that with all the checks exercised now by the 
Punjab University by means of its examinations, the ediica* 
tlon of the people had more than ever drifted into the hands 
of the Education Department, and this Department cared 
little or nothing for the higher vernacular education. 

And what is this department? It is presided over by 
a Director of Public instruction, an oflEcer of the Bengal 
StarT Corps- same time an UnUer-Sccrtiary 

lo tile Punjab CovTimment- That is to say. in his capacity 
as Director lie prescribes the various courses of studies 
ill the public schools in the Punjab after consultation, 
iio doubt, with his subordinates and other jter^ns. 
interested in education; he anungea for the efficient 
inspection of scliools and the teaching of colleges, and looks 
to the advancement of those tluii serve under him ; be is 
supposed to exercise a vigihmt care lor tlic production if 
not of vernacular literature, at least of vOTiacuIar school 
books. On die other hand, in his capacity as Under- 
Secretary to Government in the Education Department he 
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has to take his orders from ihc Lieiitcoant-Govemor 
Thiise duties arc perhaps not always coniradictoiy, and an 
strong man with a long Indian experience 
like his might be powerful enough to lead the highest 
auihofity in the province in a right direction. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, it is an open secret that he is too weak to 
make much impression upon die I-ieulcnant-Govemor, and 
adopts ihe ideas of his superior in matters educaltoiuil, 
rather than imparts a tone of common statse and thorough- 
to the views of the Lieutenant*Govemor. Certainly 
his position is fraught with many diflieuJtitss. 

1 be education of the province, leaving out of question the 
Oriental College which K as already mtuitionca, under the 
unjab University, and the numerous indigenous schools 
spnnkled over the country, is carried on in schools which arc 
t^larly inspected and conform to certain rules emb<Kltcd in 
the Punjab codes. To the outside world this appears as good 
a piece of machinery as can be devised, but those who fall 
under its grinding wheels complain that it is deficient The 
codes are unintelligible to many, if not most of the managers, 
and the inspectors are declared to be frequently unfit fortheir 
work. Thus, for instance, at the present moment two of 
^em whose duties extend to vernacular schools where the 
four books of Euclid are taught in the vernacular language 
as w^ as geography, hl&torj-. the elements of chemistry, and 
phj-sics, are hardly able to carry on an ordinary' conversation 
on any imelhgent subject either in Urdu, Hindi, or Punjabi, 
and yet these two gentlemen were placed, though only 
temporally, in their position by the Director of Public 
InstnictioD. The gentleman specially appointed to ihe 
pnncipalship of the Native Training College at Lahore for 
teachem is noted as a poor linguist, and does not profess 
CO be learned in the Science of Teaching. An English 
^dtntie was appointed for some time principal of the 
Oriental College under the university, without the pretence 
wen of an clemeotary knowledge of one of the Oneiiul 
ctassics. much to tlic scandal of educated natives. Most. 
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long since. English texi-liooks for *1 certain exanunatiuh 
had CO be fixed, and a mosc energetic member, a youn^ 
English journalist, ^«'ho owed his fellowship of the Punjab 
Uiuvcrstty to the noniination of the lace Lieutenant- 
Govcnior of the Punjab, proposed among other books 
"Vathek“ its being in his opinion specially adapted for 
students of the East, because it was claasica] in style as 
well as instructive In matter, and Oncntal In colouring. 
Curiously the book was accepted, the I^rd Eishop of the 
Punjab assettting to tltc proposal in the good faith chat the 
proposer knew what he was talking about 

.Another instancy of the happy*givlucky style which 
pervades most institutions in Imlta, occurretl comparntivcly 
recently. When E)r Leitner returncxi in Deceuiber, 1884, 
after an absence of a couple of years, to Ljthore, to resume, 
among other dudes, that of the Kcgistrarshii) of tlic Punjab 
(Jjilversity, he found that a few donations had been spimt, 
instead of being fonded, and he brought the matter to the 
notice of the Senate, This body had alreatiy been irntxited 
by a letter from one of the original founders of the Punjab 
k-niversity, complaining that the Oriental features of thti 
Institutkm for which alone funds were subscribed were 
being destroyed by the Senate. This letter was never 
allowed to be discussed in Syndicate or Senate, as its state- 
nieitts were pmctically unanswerable; hut Sir Charles 
Aitebison, as Lieutenant-Govemor. took the opportunity of 
indirectly replyii^ to tltem in curtain PuJtjab Government 
Resolutions, wltich were iitteitded to show that, if diere had 
been any misapplications of funds, k was because they had 
been too largely devoted to the Oriental side I At the same 
time, the documents quoted by the Resoluiidns in support of 
this view .show that ali the money hud been subscribed for 
Oriental purposes. Indeed, tbc Punjab Uni verity was to 
be an Institution sut generis for the revival of dying or 
uugttxxed learning, but not conflicting with any e.xtsting 
organization for tlie promotiott of English sttidics, indeed 
recognizing them, though not spending out of its small 
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funds any sum on what was already amply provided for by 
the Education Department and by the self-interest of 
natives who seek public employment, for which a knowledge 
of English is required. It may* be added, that the specific 
charges made by Dr. Leitner regarding the imsappUcatlon 
of certain defined funds have never been answered, though 
the Resolutions seem to reply to him, whilst in reality they 
attempt, most unsuccesaftilly it is true, to reply tu the 
^fural charge of the departure from its original principles 
which another distinguished Fellow of the University bad 
brought to notice, hot who was too high an official to be 
attacked with impunity. The following letter addressed to 
Lord Dufferin places the matter in a compact form:— 

[\Vriiien in January, iSSfi* and submitted with all the 
necessary papm's bearing on it to the Sescretary of the 
Viceroy. The letter was also subsequently ratified by a 
large Anjutnan meeting tn Augtist, i S$6, and signed by 
the original secretaries and many other native promoters 
and donors of the University In iSdj and 1866-67 
subsequent years.] 

” Th Hii MxftlUnty the Rigid ffeneurtt&ie Sir FraUrifk- 
Tetnp/e Hamiiitm-Tftttpkt Earl ef Dufferin, K.Pa% 
tS'V,, I'ucrey and Geterttor-Cemrai ef india. 

Pairen of the Punjab Vmveriiiy, 

** Mv Loan,—Your Lordsltip’s sense of die respousi- 
bilidcs of a Patron of an Institution is so great that I am 
encouraged to bring to your notice what I consider to be a 
series of deviations front the principles of the Punjab 
University, of which you are officially tite Patron. I do 
not impute bad intentions to any one among those from 
whom r have the misfortune to differ ; but 1 consider that 
the facts wffiidi I have to bring to your notice are bey'ond 
controversy and only require to be submitted to on indepen* 
diait body in order to ascertain whether they an* correct, 
and, if so. whether it is politically wisi: to allow [he im- 
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jjres&ion to be dtjcpt^<?d that Govenintont has taken Oic 
money of the Chiefs and peoide given for one object and 
appropriated it to another. Your Lordship's generous 
resolution regarding Muhammadan endowments allows me 
to hope that you will approach the matter^ w^htdi t have 
to bring before you, with the same generous and impartial 
consideration ; and that, although it may be difficult to 
discover the truth among the official and other interests 
that have obscuretl it; it will be possible for your Loidship 
to arrive at a solution that may at any rate prevent the 
further alienation of lunds to purposes for which they 
Were never intended. 1 feel myself in a very serious and 
delicate position as having been the inspirer of, by far, the 
larger portion of the gifts which I solicited and received on 
conditions, all of which I coiisittcr to have been broken in 
the spirit, if tiot the letter. The fact of ray bdng practically 
the founder of the Urtiyerstiy with Mr, (now Sir} Lepel 
Griffin, and the acknowledged interpreter of the wishes of 
the Chiefs and of the community that so liberally responded 
to our ap[}eala, must in itself give some weight to my 
representations. 

“ The Punjab Universitj* was established in order to re¬ 
vive the study of the ancient classicat Oriental Literature 
in this country, to spread the knowledge of European 
science among the masses by nvKins of their vernaculars, to 
develop these vernaculars through their ancient sources, the 
Arabic and the Sanscrit, and to associate tlie men of 
traditional Oriental learning in this country and die natural 
leaders of the people with the Government in the control 
and direction of education. Its ambition was to make cdu- 
cation national and, at the same time, to identify its 
recipTciits with the Government in the feeling of a common 
State-citizenship, cemented by all the existing sacred associ¬ 
ations which encourage loyalty and veneratkin.—in short, 10 
dev'elup *' the State-Idea in this country on an indigenous 
and with sufficient adaptability to modem retiuire- 
ments,—above all, not to allow the andeoi literary' treasures 
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of this countf}' to perish, and to preserve at ieaiit a sitTiil] 
group of sdiolars to co-operate with tliose of Europe in 
objects of a oommon research. The Punjab University, 
being therefore an institutioti sat it was considered 

essential from the be^nning that only those should be 
admitted to its governing body who could dedare their 
adhesion to the principles on wliich U was founded * that 
they should be donors to. or promoters of, the movement in 
its favour, or persons eminent in Literature (especially 
OnentaJ), Sdenceand An as proved by published works;— 
in short, that the Punjab University should nor be an 
institution with an uncertain and changing policy, but that 
its objects and endowments should be strictly confined to 
those aims which commended themselves to the founders us 
those which alone could combine progress with stability in 
an Oriental countiy. In addition to these general principles, 
specific promises wrere made and funds vrere received for 
specific purposes, and it is my duty to point out that these 
have cither been ignored or violated, and that, at the very 
ume that our efforts have been rewarded with the most 
striking success in the production of works of merit, and in 
such a development of the vernacular as to satisfy the 
highest academical standards, a re-action has now set in 
under the influence of those who have been admitted to the 
Senate without the nect^ary quaHfications prescribetl by 
the i*unjab University Act of tSSa, If your Lordship, as 
Patron, would call for a list of the Iversons appointed by 
Government since rS83, it will at once be seen that the ap- 
pomtmeni of tlic great inajority of them is not in accordance 
with the spirit and letter of the conditions prescribed by the 
Act. which was avowedly passed in fulfilment, and not in 
frustration, of die principles of the University movement 
TJie persons referred to were not donors or promoters of 
the movement; indeed, several of them were notoriously 
o|jposed to it, whilst others were educational subordinate 
c>ihcers of no distinction or merit. Nor can It be alleged. 
wiiJi regard to any of them that they are eminent in 
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Literaiiiret Science and Art, except by an improiier of 
these terms, nor can their " leal In the cause of education 
be proved by tangibk iasumces of educational philantbropy. 
Should the present re^iion conlinue, the supply of funds 
for educational pur[X)ses, given by the spontaneous liberaiity 
of an awakened j>coplc, will cease. Whatever may be the 
clamour m favour of English education, and the advantages 
which it brings, the people wil! not endow what they know 
is seir^upporting, what fiovenmient already liberally fosters, 
and wind appeals, not to the traditional motives of liberality 
that have led to the foundation of innumerable indigenoufi 
schools in this oountry^but to those personal interests which, 
white all acknowledge, none feel inclined to support for ihc 
benefit of othera. Besides, In proportion as an mstitution 
U ofltciaUy governed, in that proportion will the [KropJe 
leave the expense of its management to be bonie by the 
Govcrnnient. It will, of course, always be possible in this 
country, under official pressure, to raise funds for anything 
in which the rulers for the tints bemg may profess to take 
an interest: hut these funds are not always clieerfully given, 
and they never possess the vitality of coatribuiions given 
for purposes which the people themselves cherish, such as, I 
maintain, was the case with the donations and subscriptions 
bestowed on the Punjab University, which were solicited 
by methods and for objects that were Oriental, iind, there* 
fore, alone intelligible to the people. The Punjab Univer¬ 
sity. by being true to its origmal principles, would have 
become the only Oriental U ni veraity in the world, would have 
clashed wiill no other existing University or interests, and 
would have been supported by all throughout India ,and 
other Oriental countries, not to speak of European Govern¬ 
ments,''interested in Oriental education. It would thus hnve 
become a wealthy institution, capable of giving the most 
generous encouragement to knowledge of evtrj' kind, in¬ 
cluding that of English as an accomplishment and a$ a 
means for prosecuting comparative and critical studies. 
Instead of thb consummation, the institution is, owing to 
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the inanagciuent of those only paxtialfy acquainted with its 
history^ being brought to the eve of bankruptcy, from which 
only *a large Government grant can rescue It, whilst the 
inevitable and proper increase of its operations will remain 
a constant and gTOW'ing charge on Government instead of 
being mainly borne by the contributions of a willing people. 
In other words, the first and greatest fulfilment of the 
principles of the Secretary of State's Educational Despatch 
of 1854. w'hich had taken place in India in the cstabllsb- 
meot of the National Punjab University, has now been 
arrested, whilst the present manageinent of the Punjab 
University inspires the most serious misgivings umong 
those Vi*ho feel their honour pledged in carrying out the con¬ 
ditions on which the)’ solicited and received subscriptions. 

" The OiicncaJ Colley which your Lordship honoured 
w’ith a visit, tliat T believe still lives in your memory as one 
of great interost and instructive ness, wilt soon lose its 
special characteristics under a Committee of hfaitngcment, 
the majority of which are not scholars, and are ojpposcd to 
Oriental learning. Some of the members were also elected 
in an unconstrtutional manner. The Oriental College is 
the embodiment of the idea of a teaching Oriental Uni¬ 
versity, which was held out to the Native Donoiw under live 
designations of a ‘ Mahavld)-aia' and ‘ Beyt-ul-u1um,' for to 
them the name and functions of an European University 
were unknown. I have failed, however, in my attempts to 
impress on the majority of the present Managing Committee 
of the institudon that, whatever may be their private views, 
they are bound to carry out the objects for which the 
College has been established and the funds collected, and 
for which the Committee itstdr has been constituted. 

'* I cannot describe to your Lordship the mortification 
and disappointment which the surviving donors still feel at 
the manner in which iheirgifts have been treated, and at the 
prospect before them of further misapplication. The spirit 
which now deals witli our endowments is the same spirit 
that advocates their alitmatcon from original purposes in 
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Europe, and that, in my humble opinion, tKereby destroys 
the feeting that induces men to make endowments; it Is the 
spirit of those who wish to reap where othere have sown, 
and to cany out their own views with the money of others, 

" Those who wish to remove all the landmarks of the 
past for the sake of untried notions— 

" Aa the mrld irer^tiow but tu 
Afltic]ujt^ fbii^at, cmtoio uolcnown,'* 

arc not the men who an: likely to entertain my appeal, but 
1 have full confidence that your Lord^ip will accord to tny 
remarks and the papers which accompany them your careful 
consideration f and that you will order an investignttott that 
will devise a remedy for the deplorable condition of affairs 
which, added to other circumstances, marks the decav of 

V 

whatever is good in British influeifce in this frontier 
province^ 

" The following is a brief enumeration of the breaches 
of faith and the special misapplications, regarding which it 
seems to be impossible to obtain redress, except from your 
Lordship, 

'* Ftrs^, then, it was promised to the contributing Chiefs 
that die Queen should be the first Patron of the University i; 
and, although Her Majesty graciously condestuods to ac¬ 
cept that oflfke in connection with institutions of fur less 
importance than the hist national University in Indta, 
founded by the enterpriw of the people, the promise of 
asHttg her to become the patron has not yet been fuljiiled, 

" SrepKi /^—'The native Chiefs and principal donors were 
CO be the Governors of the institutionu This has not been 
done : indeecL their representatives bavc been deliberately 
excluded from the Oriental College Marntging Committee, 
and have no power in the Syndicate or Senate regartling 
the disposal of their masters^ contributions, nor were they 
made members of the recent Committee of Enquiry into the 
allegations tliat certain funds coutributed by some of these 
Slates had been improperly applied. 

*' Third ,—The appointment of the opponents of the 
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Unive«!ty as Fdfowa of its Seriate h§3 been made tmdef 
the mistaken befief of conciliating them, hut has mereJy 
introduced lan dement of discord which Is the real cause of 
the donors not canyittg out their pTomise of affording 
greater assistance to the UtiiveTsitf on its due fulfil meni of 
the pledges made at its [nception. One of the Chiefe, who 
had Rs. 100,000 ready to gi^ for one of the purposes of 
the University, stared to nre that he would have nothing to 
do with an institution in which unknown men, or who had 
been opposed to Oriental literature, now ruled. Other large 
sums have similarly been lost 

'^Fmrth .—The proceedings in the Senate and Syndicate 
and the Faculties are not primarily conducted through tile 
medium of the ^'e^nacula^, as they should certainly be in a 
body in which the •Oriental' is declared to be the * Premier 
Faculty/ Indeed, the proceedings of Syndicate and 
Faculties are not tmuslatod into the vernacular at all, so 
that the Rules and Regulations which were framed in 
and ESS4, without the previous knowledge of, and discusion 
by, the members unacquainted with English, Iiave little 
validity, whilst the results arrived at in connection with the 
recent financial enquiries are valueless, since they were 
neither read out in vernacular nor in English, much less 
discussed, and w'ere not translated and circulated In the 
vernacular before decisions nominally based on them, but 
really prepared beforehand by an official, were arrived at 
Fifth .—I have seen native members treated with 
disrespect. I have seen them vote in favour of the view 
of some leading o^cial without their lieing told wliat they 
svere voting for. Some have complained to me that they 
wtjuld lose their appointment, a prospect of a grant of land 
or a case in Court, If they voted according to their con¬ 
victions, and others that they would obtain a grant of land 
If they voted against liiem. At least, one thing is dear 
that, insttad of questions being calmly and delibcratdv 
discussed at Meetings, they have been generally decided 
Ueforeliand at iTie dictation of an ofrictal clique. 
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^'■SixiA .—insUHid of giving* greater facilities lo the 
Oriental side, for which all the money has htien received, 
and larger scholarships to those whose learning, however 
necessary to the country, is not personally so remunerative 
aa English, the Oriental Examinations ore made more 
did^icuU than the corresponding ones on the English side, 
and the Oriental scholarships awarded are few'cr irt htimber 
and le^ in amoiint than those given to die side for which 
there already exist ample prospects and cncouragemcnt- 
Even in Europe, educational endowments are generally 
made for the benefit of wliat would otherwise su^er from 
want of such sttmulus. At last, the scandal has reached 
such a point In the Punjab, that, in a University especially 
intended for the encouragement of Literature, the allotment 
for the current year, under the head of * rewards to 
authors^' is budgeted for at Rs. 6o, this amouitt, too, being 
dtu-ivable from an endowment that cannot be alienated. In 
die same way, for the last three years, a number of 
important translations have been kept back, although funds 
are JilwajTi found for what are calli:?d practical purposes, 
that ts to say. for those who publish works in English for 
their own benefit, and who can get themselves heard, lo 
connection with all this^ there* is a dead set made against 
the native systems of medicine. Taw, Sx, An attempt is 
made in every profession to destroy those who are its 
tradidonat native exponents, and this generally for the sake 
of nitr*i /tawinrs who do not possess tlie same sense of 
jnlierilcd rcsponabtltty 7—instead of profound jurists 
who were to become the /iiisis of an enlightened Muham¬ 
madan conuminicy, we only encourage eager pleaders; 
instead of tlie sons of traditional and Baitix trained 

.in tlieir own systems of medicine, as well as in our oam, 
after receiving a liberal classical Oriental cduotion, we lose 
such pioneers of a more advanceti school for the sake of 
' native doctors' who do not command, as a rule, tlic same 
respect of the i>eople- In fact, a tiling need only be 
Oriental in order at once to meet with tlie contempt and 
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discmiragemeni of the Senate of a University, the ’rreniier' 
Faculty of which Has been declaced to be ‘ OnentaJ' by the 
Act of Incorporation of i88a. 

'■ his this want of sympathy and of knowledge that is 
responstbfe for the special rmsapplicatiOTis which I 
now w*ish to bring to your Lordship's notice %— 

first. — The Khalifa-Aitchimi subs^riptiany Rs. jiOOO, 
was made tuirly in i883* money of it was spent^ and 

it is now falsely stated that this was a mere matter of 
accounts. No professional accountant will wy so# and I 
beg titat this matter be referred to an authority independent 
of the Local Government and of the Senate. 

Src&ud.—The Khaffa^Oriffm MedU began with a 
gift of 630 books, followed by an immediate sale of 300 
copies of the value of R^ 5 ,'oa which were sufikient to 
found it. This was not donCj bvit the money was spenc» 
and I Invite )pur Lordsliip's attention to the series of 
subterfuges and false issues raised regarding this endow- 
ment as one of the instances of the spirit and manner in 
whiclr endowments are now dealt with. 1 solicit that the 
whole correspondence regarding this endowmeor be called 
for, as a Ro alt the proceedings and documents in connection 
with the TcccuC so-callcd Financial Enquiry, 

“ Third — Raja Harbans SingHs Danaii&n of Us. 1,000 
for a die was made in ifS83« been spent, and 

the dies have not been procured 

*■/bwr/A. — AWoa Lais Engimering Priaty 
Rs. 1,00a This wa.s not invested as directed by the Senate, 
but was spent; however, Rs, 40 were given for a prise 
which thus appeared to be the interest of the investment 
which has not yet been made, and which cannot be made 
without encroaching on funds subscribed for the general 
Oriental purpostts of the University. 

<■ /ufik.^Tke Faridkoti SubseripHom of Rs. 5.000, of 
Rai Mifa Ram of Rs. 1,000 : Lamhagraon. Rs. 1.000; 
SukeU Rs. r .000, although given for the current expenditure 
of the University, were ordered by the Senate to be 
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Invcsied. The dnnors were, Ivowever, not asked at the 
tjme whether they wtshwl the interests of tlieir gifts to be 
given to general purposes or to specific objects. Instead 
of doing this« the money was spent, and the donors' wishes 
regarding them (when recently iiscertaincd in connection 
with the necessity of completing the correspondence 
connected widi all the Trusts), have been deliberately 
disregarded in the recent resolutions of Senate, which has 
thus condoned the disobedience to its own orders by the 
Acting Registrar and Assistant Registrar. 

“ SixfA. — TA^ GrtrtttuAAi £’tt(iiKi*f/uftis of Patiala, 
jhind, and Nabha, of Rs, 15,000, 5,000, and aoo annually, 
respectively. These sums w-cre given for distinct purposes, 
insisted on by Government and based on certain eai.sting 
examinations, but their interest was applied, since OctoW, 
1ES3, to cniindy di/Tcrent purposes in consequence of a 
change in the admission to these examinations, which 
frustrated the ot:ijects of the gifts' although this change 
^vas brought to the notice of Government in March, j SS4, 
no steps were taken to rectify what Is now stated to have 
been *an obvious mistake.' but, in point of &ct, every 
difficulty was thrown in my way in getting these endow¬ 
ments restored to their Intended uses, and if I have 
succeeded in getting one of the obstacles to thdr proper 
application removed, it has been accompatded by an 
explanation of the past 'mistake' which is uttedy incou' 
sistcni with the truth. A portion of these endowments, 
t the Patiala one of Rs, 5,000, is still being misapplied, 
as no * Gyani* examination is held by the University. 

1 solicit yovir Lordship's perusal of my memorandum 
on the Bbai Classes. 1 would furdter invite your Lord- 
ship's attention to the irregular and improper manner in 
which the enquiries of the Financial Committee were 
conducted, and tn which the Resolutions of Senate and 
Syndicate, that were nominally based on them, were arrived 
at; to the attempt that has been made to prevent many of 
the papers connected with the subject from reaching 
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Government; and to the endeavour to convert into 
questions of opinions, matters of fact on which there ought 
to be no two opinions among honourable men. The whole 
thing is a scandal, implicating the late Officiating R^istrar 
and Assistant Registrar, as also the Senate and Syndicate, 
that have now assumed the responsibility for irr^latitics 
or mmppUcatioiM committed either without their knowledge 
or against their orders by a majority of 3 $ members 
against 22, the latter representing by far the bulk of the 
donations, as also of tliic original promoters of the 
movement. The explanations which have been made 
regarding the misapplications are worse than the misappli¬ 
cations themselves, for it is conceivable that men of the 
highest honour may, without any bad intention, spend 
trusts from carelessness or error | but it is not equally 
conceivable that, when these matters are brought to notice, 
and their truth is established after a struggle of ten months, 
and when the Capital bund of the University given for 
general Oriental purposes has to be reduced, in order to 
restore ihcsc Trusts, explanations should be ntade, which 
can only deceive those who wish to be deceived, but which 
must destroy the confidence of donors in the management 
of the institution, far mure than the commission of errons 
which, when discovered, are frankly admitted and gener¬ 
ously rectified. 

“ It is thus, my Lord, that a mm-ement of the greatest 
promise 10 this Province, and to the cause of research in 
matters in which the leading scholars of Europe arc 
interested. Is about to collapse; it Is thus that national 
educational enterprise is being stifled, and that numerous 
enquiries which would have thrown light on history, 
ethnography, and archaeology cannot now be continuetl, 
owing to the suppression of the living material, the 
traditional exponents of learning in this country. 

" Your Lordship's recent efforts on behalf of research 
in India can similarly bear no fruit in our Province when 
the spirit of research is thus discouraged. The Punjab 
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Umveracy^ instead of being a centre of learning, ts sought 
to be converted inio a nursery fur office-seekers. Tlie 
world will remember alike those who founded and alienated 
its funds, but 1 hope that btstor}' may chronicle, your 
Lordship's name as that of the piitron who, on the eve of 
the collapse of a noble institution, restored i| to its original 
intention, and, for the second time, breatlied into it that life 
witliout which no institution and no nation can be lasting, 
namely, the sense of N cnemiion for past obligations, and 
th.it aspiration towards progress which, withour excluding 
personal or class interests, raises the people as. a whole.— 
I have the honour to be, your Lordship's iiumble and 
obedient .Servant. 

G. W. LKiTJfHk," 

It may be mentioned in this place that, even after the 
publication of Sir Charles Aitchisqn’s Resobtions, Lord 
I) 11 (fain, whilst pfL-siding at the Convocation of the 
Punjab University in Movember 1886, took die oppor¬ 
tunity not merely of einphasijiing the Orientd character of 
the institution, as his predecessor. Lord Ripon, had done 
on a previous similar occasion, but also of directing the 
aiienilon 01 the Senate to the discbirge of specific duties 
of Oriental sdiofarship and research, such as the ooliecticm 
and entaJpguing of Oriental manuscripts, and the conduct 
of ethnographical and linguistic inquiries into the races of 
the Hindukush. Beginning with Lord Lawrence, who 
subscribed Rs. 2,000 per annum to the Punjab University 
movement as an "OrienUJ College" from 1SO6. every 
successive Viceroy and Lieutenant-Governor has pointed 
out the distinctive Oriental feature of the Punjab Uni- 
versity till it fell to the lot of Sir ChaHes AitchLon to show 
to the ** Bahus,” among whom he sought to be popular, 
tiiat the movement was net even mainly Oritntal ^although 
*'Premier Facultj^" is Oriental, and ihe Preamble to the 
Umv^ty Act of *882 is alone stiffident to disprove thh 
assertion), that the fimds were not collected in response to 
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the appeals of the Anjuman, but were collected by him. 
aSf indeed, some sums were paid into the custody of the 
Punjab Government, of whidi he happened to be tlie 
secretary for a short time, pending the giving of a gimraniee 
by the Government that tbe future university was indeed to 
continue to be Oriental. Every Calendar of the University 
College^ every contemporaneous newspajjer or booh in 
India or Europe from 1865 tSSa, that refers to the 
ntovement, the letters written by the Donors, the appeals 
issued by the Anjumnn and all its Reports since 1865, the 
addresses to Viceroys by the Senate itself, die statements 
in previous years of Mr. Altchison, a Parliamentary Report 
and innumerable other documents, aye, even receipts and 
bank-books, during these many years are tlicre to protest 
against tbe lalsificadon of history attempted by the Resn- 
luiions referred to. It is such acts in high places tliai not 
only give confidence to dishonest subordinates, but also 
tend to demoraiize a province. In the case of the Punjab 
University, the disinclination of the Senate to admit that 
it Iiad been in fault showed to the people that had known 
the farts lor a quarter of a century, that anything could 
be done with Impunitj' if supported officially. To unscru¬ 
pulous office-holders or students it showed tliat, even if 
their malpractices were detected, the Senate would deny 
t hrlf existence rather ilian allow any slur to be cast on its 
management. Dr, Leitner urged in vain that the generous 
admission and rectification of the errors coitimitted during 
his absence would alone reconcile and encourage Donors- 
Committees were appointed, and syndicate meetings were 
htdd, and every kind of pressure, if not persecution. W'as 
execelsed, to prove the fori^one conclusion that tliiitc had 
been nothing wrong. 

The Senate condoned, the fault of the acting registrar 
and his assistant, and on the resignation of Dr. Leitner, 
proceed u> appoint a man who knew nothing about 
scholastic or universicy work, lie was supported by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, the Director of Public 
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Instruction, tJio Accountant-General of the Punjab, and a 
latge nmber of offidaU It would have been a strange 
experience if the reputation, the wort, and prospects of the 
Punjab University had been sustained by such a Registrar. 
As it wasj ever^'thing went wrong, and on a public intiuiry 
being instituted, it w.ts discovered, among other things, that 
students bad been allowed to pass certain examinations by 
the most questionable process'^ The days of bnbery and 
corruption are by*no means over as it appears, but the 
gravamen, the responsibiticy, lies to a great extent upon 
those very gfehtlemen to whose support thb man owed his 
place, and who now shelter themselves behind the bulwark 
of their gpoc>d intentions. Nothing short of the application 
of the funds to their original purposes of Oriental learning, 
which must follow an independent and public inquiry into 
the history of the Punjab University, will ever satisfy the 
people of the Punjab and the Orientalists tn this and 
other countries, or will maintain the hold of Government 
on that province, now honeycombed hy Babu iotrigues. 

Mourn ABi>-tja-aAsiijo. 


INDIA SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


SiXTV ye:ir5 ago in India was the beginning of a decade 
which divides the old world from the new i the old wars foj* 
securing peace within tlie Indian pale, from the later wars 
securing peace beyond the north*west frontier: the old 
dme$ when the East India Company ruled India as traders, 
from the new era when the Company was fotbicHcn to 
trade, and India was thrown open to the European world. 
In (Sa8. Tippoo and the Mahrattas were forgotten, and the 
Sikh, the GhorUa, and the Golden Foot, had each m turn 
played their parts in history. Run feet Singh, the old 
Sikh Lion of Lahore,*' liad shown his teeth on the Sutlej, 
and then yielded to British demands that he should keep to 
the right bank. The Ghorka of NipaJ was brought to his 
senses by the storming of his fortresses on the Himalayasi, 
and was bound over for the future to aJ^tain from all 
aggression on British territiory. The Lortl of the V\^hke 
Elephant" and “ King of the Sun and Moon'* was humi-' 
Hated on the Irrawaddy, but agreeably surprised at the 
British evacuation of Pegu, In a word, not any enemy 
was to be seen from the banks of the Sutlej to the mouths 
of the Ganges and Irraw'addy. Russia was troubling 
Persia, and the Alghans were fighting each other; but 
Centra] Asia was in the clouds, and no one dreamed of a 
Cabul war. 

But the East India Compnity was in sore tribulation* 
A debt of many millions had been incurred by the first 
Burmese war, and there was no accession of territories or 
revenues whereby to settle the bHL Nothing was gained 
but stnps of coast, which did not pay the cost of adminlstra^ 
tion. This terrible debt was a dead weight on the Com-> 
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jiany, and the Burmese war was condemned, not because 
R had been unjust or urniccessaiy, but because it Iiad 
entailed an expendimre wbEcb necessitated retrenchment 
and reforms. 

In this ver>* year of 1B38 Lord WiUbm Bentinck 
landed at Calcutta as Governor^General of India. He was 
an able, justi and hard-working ruler, of tried capacity as 
an administrator, a soldier, and a statesman, endowed with 
indomitable energy and self ndlance, and destined to leave 
bis mark in India. But he had been soured by repealed 
disappointments, and was often lieadstrong, suspicious, and 
prying ; careless of the opinion of thescirlces. and eager to 
upset existing things and usher in a premature miliennium. 

Lord lientbcic had broken down at Madras 

more than twenty years before he landed at CaJ cotta. 
From iSoa to iSoj he was Governor of the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency. He was bent on advancing the natives tn the 
public service, and on raising them in die social scale. Sir 
John Craddock, the Commaiider-m-Chief of the Madras 
Army, was of the same mind. He insisted on British 
officers learning the vernaculars, and paying more deference 
to native ofticers. By some unhappy mischance. Sir John 
Craddock excited a genera] dbafTection by ordering the 
Madras sepoys to appf:sir on parade in objectianable hats 
and without their caste marks; and Lord William Bentinck, 
w'ho combined a soldiePs love of discipline with his phitan- 
thropic zeal, supported Craddock in his Innovation, The 
result was that a mutiny broke out at Vellore, and the two 
neionners of Southern India were recalle<l from their 
respective appointments for outraging the feelings of the 
natives i 

For twenty years after that unlucky recall, Lord William 
Bentinck brooded over his wrongs, and vainly moved heaven 
and earth for redress. He served In the Peninsular war, 
and was sent on an expedition to Sicily; but he could not 
make his mark. At last he w as appointed Governor-General 
of Bengal, and, wnth his usual ill-luck, was compelled to face 
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a fin;u)cbl crisis which was aUrmitig the Directors of the 
East India CompaDy and disturbing: [icace of mind of 

every European in Indian 

Of India itself Ittde or nothing was known in Eurojie. 
There was a verj' general impression that iiidian civilians 
were living like princes, in mansions as splendid and awe- 
inspinng as the old fortresses i that army olHcers were 
rut fling themselves, body and sou], with cards, horse races, 
brandy pawny^ hookahs, and native mistresses: that one 
and all civil and mliitary, lawyers, merchants, and chap¬ 
lains, were suffering from the evil effects of a deadly climate, 
aggravated by hot curries, and ending in diseased livers 
and peppery tanjjers. The character of Mr, Joseph Sol- 
ley, Collector of Bpg^leypore, as be appears in Thackeray s 
novel of ^‘Vanity Fair," esaedy represents the English 
lilea of the rude of llengal civilians of the olden time. 
But it must be borne in mind that Mr,^ Joseph SedJey wa^ 
a dvillan of the Mofusstl: of the great world of India 
that lay outside the limits of the Presidency capitals; and 
that he never appears to have held high office amongst the 
picked dvilians at Calcutta, as a secretary to Government 
or member of Council. He flounshcd in days when the 
Mofusdl was a terra imogni/a not only to Huiope; but to 
the nonK>ffidal Europeans at the Presidency' capitals. It 
is somewhat suggestive that his worldly-wise father, the 
sagacious London stockbroker, was cheered by the fact that 
Becky -Sharpv with all her faults, was at least an English 
woman, and that the marriage, if conduded, would burnish 
all feara that he might some day bring home a darfc- 
eoloured wife and a family of pickanioniea. 

Meanw'hilc home talk about India was more sensational 
than social, and more or less coloured by the religious 
notimis of the age. Stories were told of tigers and ser¬ 
pents, thugs and r^lndharies, diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, 
temples and tdol-cars, religious mendicants and jewelled 
dancing-girls. Maiden aunts grwuKed os-er suttees and 
other abominnuons of the heathen, and many English 
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children revelled in Mrs. Shen¥ood's " Little Henry and 
his Bearer” and Stories Explanatory of the Church Cate- 
chUm”; or shuddered at niisslonaiy pictures of living 
widows being burnt alive with their dead husbands; of 
hideous pagodas, human sacrificest and devotees throwing 
themsdves beneath the wheels of Juggemautlu Indeed, 
tn diose days India was a vast preserve, shut out from all 
Europeans not In the service of the East India Company, 
save for a sprinkling of lawyers, missionaries, free merchants 
and tradespeople, permitted to reside in India by the special 
leave and license of the far-off Court of Directors, who 
were sitting in mysterious seclusion in the old East India 
House in I^denhall Street, and swaying Lite destinies of 
unknown millions. 

The |>cople of England, so lar as they knew anything 
of Lord William Ecntiock, regarded him as a mild, amiable 
ruler, of a religious turn of mind ; tolerant of alt sects and 
denominations of Chrlstiaits, especblly kind to ministers 
and missionaries, and imbued with an ardent desire to 
advance the natives of India to posts of trust and respon¬ 
sibility. Hb enemies, however, described him as a hard 
man, without sympathy for the Company s servants, civil or 
military. It was Ijclieved that he had been appointed 
Governor-General of Bengal as a solatium for having bemt 
recalled from the Governorshii» of Madras; hut whbpem 
were heard that he was secretly bent on being revenged on 
the East India Company and all their servants in India. 
As a matter of fact, he cut down the emoluments, of the 
Bengal Army known as batla to half batta, at all military 
cantonments within four hundred miles of Calcutta; and he 
treated all appeals from the sufferers with silent contempt, 
although they were backed up by the great Duke of Wel¬ 
lington. the hero of Waterloo, under whom he hail served 
in the Peninsula- Moreover, he not only reduced civil 
establishments and salaries, but showed himself severely 
suspicious and watchful of all backsliders in the civil ser¬ 
vice, towards ivhom he was certainly more just than merciful. 
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l^er on he drafted the Charter Act of 1833, which put an 
end to the trade of the East India Company, deprived 
Madras and Bombay of all legislative jx^wer and hnanclal 
responsibility, and invested himself and his successors, 
aided by a Bengal Council, with the sole and exclusive 
government of India. Under this charter of 1S33, the 
old title of Governor-General and Council of Bengal, which 
had lasted since the days of Warren Hastings, was trans¬ 
formed into that of Governor-General of India In Council, 
and collectively known as the Government of India. Mean¬ 
while the Governors In Council of Madras and Bombay lust 
their independence, and became little better than feudatory 
provinces subject to the caprice of Bengal, that knew little 
or nothing about ciUier Presidency. Except for purely 
domestic administration, they were treated as automata. 
The stagnation as regards public works continued until the 
advent of Lord Dalliouiie; as regards legislation, until the 
constitution of a legislatrve assembly in 1853, with repre¬ 
sentative members from the subordinate provinces; and as 
nt^ards hfiancLil responsibility, until the decentraliratinn 
scheme of Lord Maya 

Outside tile ser\’lces. Lord William Hentinck was 
popular, making himself agraeable to all not ofhcially con¬ 
nected with government. He despised pomp and show, 
and hated the sight of silver sticks and maces. These 
Slicks and maces were signs of high rank in India, and were 
always carried by chobdars or mace-bearers in attendance 
on judges, colltxtors, commercial agents, and political resi¬ 
dents. They ftourisbed like weeds under the famous Mar¬ 
quis of Wdleaiey, the glorious little man "; but they weix: 
nearly eradicated by the economic refomts of Lord William 
Benlinck. Silver sticks and maces in India are nowadays 
as old-fashioned as the javelin mtm of the BrUish Isli^ 

I^rd ^ViUiam Bentincfc d^orvedly gained glory by the 
abolition of sutte^ although civilians of the old school 
declared that the sacrifice of widows was not so senseless 
as. dudUng, and that the voluntaiy act of devotion was an 
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e?{am{}lc of puriLj' for ali time. He creaced classes of native 
civil judges—a dubious expurinient fifty or sixty years agOj 
but which lias worivcd well under the extending 3)'£tem of 
State education. He withdrew as far as possible froin all 
interference with tuttivc pnndpaHttes; but this policy was 
an utter failure, and was reversed by lus successors from 
the Impossibility of kcepliig the peace in India without the 
exercise of a paramount power. 

English society in India at this period was not unlike 
society in die llritisb Isles. The Presidency capitals and 
large M ofussii stations were decorous and proper, and what 
is known as the Clapham or Evan^ical School of Chris- 
tianity vras exercising a wliolesome moral check, whatever 
objeciians might be raised against its tone aud dcsctrlnes. 
Out social life in smaller stations in the remote junghts was 
secEudedf and may have been scandalous. On this point, 
however, it is needless to dwell. Manners iind morals of 
Eutxjpcan sojourners in the jungles have been vastly 
improved of late years by the presence of Euroj»can ladies, 
and the never-failing influence of European wives and 
modi CIS as ]c:ader$ of sodety in Mofussil communities. 

Married life in India was almost the only civilizing 
force at work amongst Europeans during the first half of the 
ninetctiuh century. Writers of sixty j-ears ago often dwelt 
on. the happiness of English marriages in India, Ladies were 
50 surrounded by native servants pervading the rooma frorn 
morning till night, dial they were nearly as closely guarded 
as if they* Jiad been shut up in so many zenanas. Elojjc- 
ntents were, impossible where there were no roads and no 
hotels, arid where Europeans could not tcivd without 
carrying tlieir provisions, cooks, and cooking utensils with 
them. One writer describes a supposititious elopement on 
horeehaek beneath the burning sun of India; the unliajjpy 
heroine suffering from stings of conscience at every jolt, 
crj'ing aloud, as tlie day advances, in vexation, remorse, and 
pnckly heat; die gallant hero perspiring at every' pore, 
purring aa his Arab steed, cumiog kb own folly, and 
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madtiencd by every conceivable annoj^ance. Finally, tliey 
hall lit a dak bungalow, without serv^ints, food, or wine; 
Qothtng but the bare walls, tables, and chairs i the silence 
broken by the howls of Jackals, the buzzing and biting of 
mosquitoes, the hissing of serpents, roar of tigers, or 
■ scretinis of owls and hyenas. In a word, such escapades 
as may have occasionally disturbed the [icace of British 
parents, or the temper of British husbands, in post-chaises 
and hotels of sixty years ago, were absolutely impossible in 
India, even if the superior virtues of Anglo-Indian latlies 
had not placed them fer above such temptations. Wbetlier 
modern trips to hill stations have brought about any 
changes iti this direction is outside tlie scope of the present 
article, which only deals with the decade between sixty' and 
fifty years ago. 

Young ladies in India were not without their sorrows. 
A charming writer. Famous in Lord William Bentincks 
lime under the name of Maria Graham, arrived at Calcutta 
in a sailing ship round the Cape, at some unfixed dale 
within the decade Steamer communication was unknown, 
in those days, and the Court of Directors was deadly 
opposed to any scheme for an overland route. Miss 
Graham complained that Bengal was not as it had been 
in the old war times. There were no yellow ci viiiaEis or 
battered brigadiers to woo a fair maiden, fresh from the 
British lsles.'witb pilta of crashmere shawls, and heaps of 
■ liqniftruls , nibiesy emeralds, and pearls. Young civilians 
were still available, buc those ai Calcutta were very few 
and very young and were lodged on their arrival in hand¬ 
some charobeTS at Writers' Buildings, In Tank Square, and 
in England would not have been r^;ardcd as marry'mg 
men. They were supposed to be busily engaged in study¬ 
ing HiDdustanti and Persian, under learned Pundits and 
Munshis; but spent most of their time and more than all 
their money in dressing, driving, riding, dining, gambling, 
and rearing hull-dog puppies. Such heedless young gentle¬ 
men might become engaged with all the liot haste of youth. 
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fresh from the Ease India Company's College at HaJley- 
burj', but they would scarcely many uniU they had passo! 
tlie college examtnation, at Calcutta in Hindustan! and 
Persian- Then, however, those were really fortunate who 
secured a suitable bride to bdghten the horrible solitude of 
life in a small civil station in the MofussU r and when duly 
qualliiL-d, they were sent to some such station to be 
assistants to Collectors Judges, Commercial Agents, or 
Poll deal Residents. 

Calcutta society in those far-ofT days was very rigid 
as regards engagements^ Whenever a young gentleman, 
civilian or otherwise, was once caught, there was no escape 
from Uie toils. If once he drove his lady-love In his 
buggy. It w‘as as good as a written pledge^ and a suit for 
breach of promise would hold good, without the pro¬ 
duction of letters or collateral evidence of anv’^ kind. In 
the case of young civilians, however, the pair were married 
directly the lover liad passed the collc^ examination, and 
the ceremony was performed under circumstances similar to 
those still in vogue. There would be a great crowd: at the 
w'edding, but no entertainment bej'ond cake and wine, and 
no bridal tour, I>eyond, perhaps, a few days' stay at a 
friend’s bungalow at Barrackpore, some sixteen miles from 
Calcutta, wliich might have been especially lent for the 
honeymoon* 

Mext in rank to the civil service was the military, but 
army pay was * sadly inferior. Subalterns, especially 
those who were suffering from half baita, were not in 
flourishing dreumstanoes. Uniforms were but sroail attrac- 
tiona in India; and even a dashing cavalry feathered 

and sashed, had hut a poor chance against tlic plain coat 
ajtd round hat of a civilian. 

But army officers were more domestic in India than 
civd scr\*anU. Whtin morning parade was over, they had 
the greater part of tlie day at their own disposal. Civil 
servants, es|)ecia]ly the senior ones, were often hard at 
work at tlwir ofHces or cuicheries throughout the day. 
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Mrs. Sherwoofl, in her dbry, describes the house of n 
wealthy civilian * who appears to liavt been the commercial 
agent at Mirzapore* One wing of the large house was 
devoted to four little children and their attendants. Each 
child had two or more sert'ants to Usdf, besides the washer- 
men, sweepers, bullock-drivcrs, cooks, and other nondescripts 
which were attached to that side of the house. A white 
woman, apf>atently a sergeant’s widow, wa.s mistress over 
all, and gave her orders in AngIo-Hindustani, andmade her* 
sell generally overbearing and objectionable. The civilian’s 
wife could not control the children, and did not exert 
herself in any way. She Iiad few books, and scarcely saw 
any European but her husband. There is no soltimle.” 
S3V5 Mrs, Sherwood, *• like the solitude of a civilian’s wife 
ih a retired situation in India," ^ 

Maria Graliam describes social life at large mptary 
cantonments like Cawnpore, which was altogether different 
from the extremely limited Eumi>ean communities at purely 
civil stadonB. In those days Cawnpore was in all its glory. 
It was six hundred miles from Calcutta, Outside the native 
city was a large military caniottmeni occupied by European 
regimenLs, as well as by aepoy regiments corntminded by 
European officers. Indeed, Cawnpore might be described 
as the heatkiuatters of the standing army of Hindustan. 
It included the iiamicks for the European soldiers, and die 
lines of huts which were occupied by the sepoys. The 
officers of European regimems had houses or quarters of 
ihclr own according to their rank. The officers of sepoy 
regiments dwelt in one storied bungalows round about. 
The civil station was small, for only tw-o judges and tvro 
roHcctons, with their respective assistants, were'allotted to 
CawnfjOre. The ci vilians had handsomer houses than the 
mtlicuy, and lived in good stj'le on liberal salaries and 
allowances; but the militaiy were somewhat in the 
ascendant, rw- a tnajor-geneial was in command with a 
large statX and many of the officers of the garrison and 
military men in high positions enjoy'cd liberal pay. 
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Cctwnporc. by ivhicfi. is meant tht; mUitary cantonment 
and civ'if station, which wem altogcthor distinct from the 
native town, was a pfeasant place of residence during the 
cold weather. A long, straggling waste of sand was 
brightened by gardens, and was the scene of much social 
fesiivit)', which Maria Graham has described with consider¬ 
able spirit and detail, 

In the centre of tile Itngitsh settlement or station, were 
two imposing buildings of stone, the assembly-rooms anti 
the theatre. Both were closely connected, for after the play 
was over in the theatre, there was a ball and su|jper at the 
rooms. The floors were boarded, which ivas somewhat 
unusual in India, as the powers that be were always in 
mortal fear of w hite ants, which often desirciy the boards with 
alarming celerity. But at the asscitihly-rooms at Cawn- 
porc su^ fears were cast to the winds, or atlayod by extra 
precautions. Maria Graham observes, with much intensity 
of feeling, that only those who have danced on a mat cov^er- 
ing a plastered or chunam floor, can truly appreciate the 
luxury of boards. 

During the cold season, the miliiar}' force at Cawnfrore 
encamped on a large plain for mititary evolutions. Streets 
and squar^ of canv^ stretched over an immense area. 
E%'erj' r^ment had its own bazaar in die rear, whil^it 
numberless camp followers bivouacked in the distance- 
Reviews and grand field days were great occasions, Everj* 
officer was present, those on leave as well as those on duty: 
and all the European ladies of the place assembled to sec the 
review, being always sure of the attendance of numerous 
gentlcanen, and of the magnificent breakfast to which all in 
socie^ were invited when the review was over. Horses, 
elephants, and carriages coverod the phin, whilst the laroe 
native town sent forth its hosts of Asiati.^ umd the sandy 
desen swarmed with life. Bcaceful military- evolutions 
jveru succeeded by mimic war; the shock of contending 
batulions, the charge, the disperalon, the raUy, and the 
i^cat. Squadrons of cavalry tore up the ground, loud 
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roanid the red artillery. When ail was over, there was a 
general retirement to the dressing tents, and then the bugle 
sounded the summons to breakfast. 

An Indian breakfast was as splendid a repast in the 
sandy desert at Cawnpore, as when laid out on the prinedy 
tables of Calcutta. The native servants put forth all their 
strength. Fish of every kind, firesli, dried, pickled, pre¬ 
served, or hermetically sealed tn tins; delict fricassees, 
rissoles, croquettes, omelettes, and curries of all descriptions; 
meats and game of all sorts; pdtes, Jellies, and jams from 
London and Lucknow; fruit and sweetmeats; witli cakes tn 
endless variety. All were splendidly set out on china, cut 
glass, and silver, the guests providing, in camp fashion, their 
own plates, tea-cups, knives, forks, and spoons. What 
with theatre, assembly balls, suppers, and the once famous 
camp breakfasts, Cawnpore was certainly not without its 
pleasures in the cold season of " sisty years ago," 

The races at Cawnpore were aiiodicr feature of the 
cold weaihcr. The crowds of British odicers on other 
occasions led to a great display of uniforms, but at Cawtt- 
pore races it was considered the thing to cast off every 
semblance of militar)' show, and to appear, as fax as ward¬ 
robes tvould permit, in fancy costumes as country gentlemen, 
5|K}rting farmers, and even as village rustics. Such things 
were difficult to procure at an up-country station in those 
days. Few officers kept any sort of plain clothes, and 
ingenuity was racked to find substitutes for the coveted 
garments, fiappy were those who were possessed of a 
single-breasted coat, top booLs, and corduroy's. Round 
hats and jockey caps were in huge demand. Native tailors 
'Were driven to distraction In attempting to manufacture 
uncouth garments which should remind Eurofiean specta¬ 
tors of Newmarket or the Derby. Many gfcndeanen rode 
their own horses, and there was generally a very amusing 
mctiie, b which all descriptions of horses were entered, and 
which alforcled much meirlmcnc, especially to those who 
were not too deeply interested in the fortunes of favourites. 
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Belting went oa in the liveliest style, anti latlies gamblctl 
frttely in gloves and lavender water, whilst some of the 
sterner sex beoane more ruinously involved in serious 
transactions oa the betting-ground. 

Cawnpore was not unhealthy. During the rains it 
suffered, like other stations, from fever and ague ; and when 
the hot winds wrere blowing, it was burning, stilling, smother¬ 
ing. New arrivals from £ngjand or Calcutta might have 
deemed it semi-barlifLrous, because wolves strayed into the 
compound, and the door of a bungalow was often without 
locks or keys, and open to outsiclct^. But new amv'als 
from out-stations in the jungle, who bad no companions but 
bears and bores, on two It:gs or four, looked upon Cawn- 
pore as an earthly paradise. Tlii; shops, European and 
Asiatic, were supplied with every liuroitean manufactuir; 
which was necessary for comfort, and even for luxury*, 
tliough the allowtifices of subalterns would not admit of many 
purchases. Hindoo and Mohammedan tradesmen had 
warehouses filled with French as well .is Engli^ goods; 
and the jewdlere of Cawnporc were scarcely ttiferior to 
those of DelhL Mamua nuikers and tailors were well 
supplied witli prints of fashions, and the ladies of Cawnpoi^ 
were distinguished far and w'ldii in tlie Mofossil for their 
accurate imitation of !j>ndon and Paris toilettes. Indeed 
the contrast between lady resident in Ciwnpora and lady 
v-isitofs from surrounding jungles was often most amusing. 

But there was one feature of social life in the Mofussil 
which seejns to be inscrutable. Anglo-Indian ladies 
scarcely met Kich other exceptmg ;it dinner parties, after 
the heal of the day was ov’er, I'hc w'ork-taUle would not 
bring parties of young people together, for exertion Wiis a 
toiL Pilnkahs moved to and fro. mattering all light articles 
that were not kept under weights. Mosquitoes interfenrd 
with every entptoymenL There were no old maids, and 
consequently it might have been presumed there were no 
scandals. Yet there w'os no watering-place in the British 
Isles, and no village or country tow’n, that w'as more cen* 
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isoHou3 than E Mofiissil £tiition< The male residents, )'oung 
and old, married and single, were the o^enders, if not 
always the actual authors, tltey were the purveyors, dis¬ 
seminators, and reporters. It was to them chat the ladies 
were indebted for all the news of the place, pri^-atc 
and public; they reported tlte progresis of flirtations, and 
ha;rarded conjectures upon the pro babie Issue. 

Berhampore was another European station of impor¬ 
tance. In outward appearance it was the most attractive in 
the MofussJL It was seated on the Hooghly, about six 
miles from Murshedabad, the reidence of the extince 
Nawabs of Bengal. It was known to English readers of 
sixty years ago by die fact that Mrs. Sherwood's " Little 
Menry ’’ was buned there, and that "his Bearer" carried 
away a lock of his hair from Berhompore to Calcutta. The 
cantomiients were well hud out and handsomely builL 
There was a grand square euclosing an, excellent parade- 
ground Tile quarters of European oflicers rescunbled the 
palaces at Calcutta. The stately houses of dvil servants 
and other |jcrniancnt residents stood in tastefui and con¬ 
venient spots, But Bcrliampore was low and unhealthj^ 
abounding in ditches and stagnant pools, whilst every 
breaili of air come from swamps and marahes- 

The social duty as regards “ nrst callsis familiar to all 
residents in India, bui ti caused endless heart-burnings at 
Berhampurc. The rule ia for the new-comers to rail on the 
reside nifi. I t natunilly arose In the old commercial dat-s. 
when every writer ufos expected id pay his respects to alt 
the factors and merchants at the smtlon. Later on, the 
civil and military servants of the Company followed the 
same usage, and thus seniors were often e-tpected to call 
upon juniors, and made no dlfliculty in foUoivtng the existing 
t'^ge. But European officer? in the service of the CrtJWTT 
iiratated lo call upon the civil servants of the Company, 
Subdienjs were afraid of intruding in the mansions of rich 
civilians, n-hilsi the older officers citJier refused lo call, or 
did so with an ill grace, and were subsequently disinclined 
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to accept invitations to expensive ctilenilnmetite which they 
w’ere unable to return on a like scale, 

VV hilst Maria Grahatn was at Berbampore, a European 
rej^inient arn%'etl from England, and the obicers staunchly 
refused to make the first call Presently a civilian of high 
rank arrived to take up the post of Resident at the oeigh- 
bouring court of Mursbetlabad, The tiew-comer was a 
political officer of great experience of native courts, where 
lie kept a twun of elephants, and never appeared in state 
without tieing stirrounded by a crowd of chobdars and chu- 
prassies with silver maces anti sheathed stv*Drdi, and foUowcvl 
by a body of native horsemen, I'o the surprise of the 
Euro[>can regiment fresh from England, the great man 
drove through the station in his bugg>- and [eft his card at 
cverj* door, blcnctforth he was exceedingly popular, and 
!'• first calls” were so far uiihdd in tlerhampore. 

Berhampon> depended for much of its gaieties on the 
neighbouring court of Murshedabad. The Kau*ab had a 
large pension, hot had lost every vestige of power esotpt 
the title. HecdebraicdaU the Mohammedan festivals with 
great pomp, and invited all the European residents of social 
position to aitcnd iht rejoicings. The entertainment w'as 
soinetvhat mixed : tile itautches of the dandng-girJs going 
oti in one apartniuoi. and ilie t|uadriltes of die Europeans 
in another. Maria Graham had no opinion of the Nawab 
or his Joinily. He was a dissipated Orienial, and no Euro- 
|>camviih any self-respect could take the slightest pleasure 
itj his society. Whenever be received the hospitalities of 
Europeans, he invariably became into.\1cuted ai an early 
hour, and tlius became a social nuisance, i^ieh rendered it 
nccessajy for hts entertainers to be always on their guatri. 

Patna was the first native city of we.'iltii and importance 
that was passed by voy^ers going up the Ganges 
from Bengal to important amtions in tlu- upper pravimais. 
It was the capital of Bchar. and four hundred miles from 
Oalcutta. Here the marshy soil of Bengnj was changed for 
the arid sands of HindusEon. Camels, wiiich were rardy 
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ficcji in ihu damp atmosphere of Ucngaj, began to appear 
on the roadsL Hot winds, which are tempered by die 
moisture of Bengal, blow in Behar from May to July w*kh 
a ficrecness which is often felt until niidnight. 

The city of Fabia was rich in the remains of Moham¬ 
medan splendour, I^iany houses of the wealthier classes 
were handsome buildings with flat roofs and carved balus¬ 
trades. Seen from a distance, the Entermixiure of tr«cs, 
broad gateways, Hindoo jiagodas, and Mohammedan 
mosrjucs, produced a striking effect. 

The European civil station was outside the town, and 
was known as Bankejxire:. The sttuatlon was advantiigeous, 
liecause supplies from Calcutta couk! be proc«rc<l by ilie 
river within a few weeks. The military cantonments were 
at Dinapone, about ten miles west of J^atna, but it was a 
half batta station,'' and Euro)>can offtceis and their ladic.'^ 
were cxaspenUtul at the toss of pay, and severe on the 
gaieties of Bankepore. Gentlemen of the civil service might 
go to all the expense of a ball, ami then because of some 
trifling pique might receive excuses from their especied 
partners. Ladies had been known to retreat maia; firom 
a dinner-[>arty which was to have bccen followed by a bull, 
iMxause they had been offended by the smell of cheroots in 
a neighbouring apartment. Ijideed, many ladles, indndiag 
Maria Graham, resented the iimovf.ilions of the decade 
ivhich began sixty years ago. They preferred wliat w'as 
culled die " elegant hookali/' with its scented iierfumes, and 
flagrant smoke babbling through roae-water. Mrs, Sher¬ 
wood tells us that in the earlier years of the century, the 
English wife of a civilian would while nway the dreary 
hoitis of an Indian day by smoking the hookah. Bui dgars 
and cheroots filled the rooms with the ^Turner atmosphere 
of rougher weeds, which smarted in l.idies' eyes, and im- 
paned a dubious fragrance to their dresses. Of lauu* years, 
public opinion has undetgonc an entire change, and English 
ladies tolerate chcroora, whilst educated Asiatics prefer 
cigars to hubble-bubbles. 
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Tilt: native city of Patna was the stronghold of Mobam* 
medans. They were mostly Shialis, and celebrated the 
martjTdom of the three I mao ms of the fiioitly of the Pro- 
phet—All and hia two sons, Haatn and Hosahj—with the 
utmost magnificence at iheMohumim. The Mohammedan 
cemetery in the suburbs of Patna was a large oblong quad- 
rangie, surrounded by handsome buddings. During the 
greater part of the year it was a [lerfect iuiiitude. At the 
solemn festival of the Mohurrmn, the roofs and verandahs 
of the bu if dings were crowded with guests and spectators. 
The ta^is, which represented tlie tombs of the three manyrs* 
were carried in fmietal procession dirough the streets of 
Patna, and deposited in the great squan*. The whole 
population of Patna-Moslem. Christian, and Hindoo— 
assembled to witness the procession; indeea Christhns 
w^c much resptKtcd by the Shiahs, as those of Syria were 
said to have protested against the cruel jiersecution of the 
Shiahs by the Sunnis of Damascus: The square rang with 
shouts of ■* Hasan 1 Husain!" accompanied by deep groans 

bearings on the breast. The fatal battle on the 
_ uphmes \f 3 s enaeuxi by groups representing the corn- 
baianLs, ami enlivened by voilej^ of musketr)-; and when¬ 
ever Husain t^-as beaten to the greund. the hmenmtions of 
the Shiahs rent the air. If any Sunnis intruded, the battle 
became one of rigbi earnest, and many lives were lost in 
the old quarrd, which was begun over the deathbed of 
Mol^mmed, and is separating the world of Islam into two 
hostile camps unto this day. 

Very few Europeans travelled in India, except civil 
3 ^-aots and army officers in tlic service of the East India 
Company. Barristers and attornej'S, merchants and shop¬ 
keepers. resided at one or other of the capitals of Cal¬ 
cutta. Madras, or Bombay, and never went farther than 
the environs of the city, which was their home in India and 
the Circle of tlmir little world. But Anglo-Indians in the 
scr”! ices vvere irequimtly on the move, either on duty or on 
t t score of health. In those days of no roads there were 
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only three modes of travelling; namely, by post or dih, by 
marcb, or t>y bcsioL Marching was inconvenient, except in 
the cold weather, ■when Europeans could travel at early 
morning during some four or bve hours, on foot or horsc' 
back, or in one or other of the muhitudc of noudescnpt 
conveyances which were used as carriages, from European 
buggies to native bullock hackeriesL Travelling in native 
boats, known as budge rows, was common eimugh In 
Northern India, where the broad streams of the Ganges 
and Jumna tlotved from the upper provinces to Allahabad, 
where they united in one stream, and went on past Cal¬ 
cutta to the Bay of Bengal; but small boats were often 
dofigcrous, and vessels of any burden could only proceed 
up the Ganges i,lurjug tlte rainy season when tlie river was 
full. 

Nearly all European travelling In India was by post, 
which went by the native name of ddk. The traveller 
provided his own pahnirftiin, anti applied tfi the post-master 
of his own station, three or four day^ tjefore starting, for 
relays of palanquin-bearers to a given point; this was 
called laying the duk. The post-master gave timely-notice 
to the village oliictais on the line of route, that they might 
supply the necessary relays of bearers at diiS^nt stages on 
his way. Every relay consisted of two sets of four coolies, 
who rdieved each other in turns. At night twofresh bearers 
were added, who cairted a lighted torch in turns. Biscuits, 
water, wine, and simple requirements, were stowed inside 
the paknqqln, Boxes and other partels were carried on 
bamboos across the shoulders of other bearers. The 
palanquin was carried at the rate of three or four miles 
an hour, and the stages varied from ten to fourteen miles, 
when a fresh relay of bcarere was generally found sleeping 
or smoking, but otherwise ready to take the place of 
their weary predecessors. 

Besides the short stoppages for change of bearers, 
there was geocially a permanent halt at the end of every 
eight or twelve hours; eight hours for a lady and twelve 
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hours for a goatlcman. Most Europeans travdlccl at night 
and rested during the heat of the ilay, when ihe trav^eller 
put up at a 4^ bungalow, or at the house of some 
European rusident; no dak traveller being ever rehised 
admittance who went to the gate and asked for shelter. 

Benares, above Patna, was the stronghold of Hindooism, 
or BralimantSTn. it was crowded by pitgrims from ail 
parts of India: k was the asylum of fallen princcj^ and 
the refuge of rebels and usurpers. There were frequent 
. and desperate struggles in the sueets of Benares between 
Mohammedans and Hindoos: the Mohammedans slaughter¬ 
ing sacred bulls in the public thorough&res, .and the 
Piindoos slaying swine in the mosques of the believers. 
Many Mahfattas dwelt at Benares, whose wives enjoyed 
more liberty than other Hindoos. In thc Mahratta country 
these ladies enjoyed perfect freedom ; in Benares they did 
not shock the sensitive feelings of the |jeoi>le by appearing 
publicly in the streets, but they would look down unveiled 
from terraces and housetops, and even encounter the ga^c 
of European travellers. 

The Itaja of Benares rmined his ride and a lii>eral 
revenue but had lost all power. He resided at Ramnaghur, 
a fortified palace a few miles up the river. He also pos¬ 
sessed a large majiston in the neJghbourJiood of the 
cantonments, built in the Anglo*Indian fashion, where he 
entertained the families of the civil and military officers of 
the station during the celebration of the most noted Hindoo 
festivals, and frequently attended the amateur performances 
of the thcam: in the cantonment. 

Tim European station was about three miles from 
Benares, and was known as Secrole, This separation of 
European statiorts Jront native cities was to be found at 
Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, and Meerut, and indeed was the 
characteristic of British rale in India* But the scpaniiion 
between the military' and civil lines w*as as remarkable as 
that between Eurojjeans and Asiatics. The military were, 
always Jealous of the dril servants, and disindfnni to 
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iihaiv inuc]j defmiacc lo tin; supmor wcakh of judgts and 
coltociors. On the other haadj cmJhns In high apiioint- 
menis soniettmes hdd themselves so superior to their 
military eomticers. tliat they were knowu as ■' Bahadurs,’ 
or ‘'great men.” Generally speaking, however, the civilians 
were so few ill number that they were only too glad to [wy 
attetiiion to all die military in their neighbourhood, and 
they made leiis fuss at attending balls in cantonments than 
was made b)'^ army cfUccrs in accepting mvitations to enter¬ 
tainments in the civil stations. 

Civilians, however^ had a domestic gr leva not: of their 
own. They could not bring out English govemesses lor 
their families without soon losing them: in other words, 
without young officers finding tlicni out and ofFering 
marriage. A governess might be bound over in heavy 
penalties not Ui mnrty within a certain number of years, 
but if nut engaged during t)ie long voyage round the Cape, 
would soon yield to the eager courtship of some ardent 
lover ill the upper provinces.^ In a word, all the idle young 
gentlemen of the station would be after her. Etch suitors 
paul the money forfeited under ihc bond ; poor sutuirs 
declared that all bonds were caticclied by marriage. 
Neither fortune nor connection were regarded as long as 
the fair lady possessed a few showy accomplishments, 
notably that of singing. The only' chance of retaining an 
RngUdi governess was to lie found when a wcIlH:onducted 
lady l'.atl been separated from her husband and soi^ht an 
a-nylum in a foreign land. A European waiting-maid often 
stood as fair a chanci: as her mistre.ss, and sometimes cur¬ 
ried off the prize of the station, or the most desirable/(fr/r 
at the Presidency capital. If neither the army nor the civil 
service furnished a suitor, .n wealthy tradesnuin at Calcutta 
or Cawii{>ore sued and won. the waiting-maid, 

M.oria Graham sojourned for awhile ai AUahabad, Agra, 
Delhi, and Meerut; but iltc social life of Europeans was 
just the same at any large siatloti. So, too, was lliat hard 
line of demarcatiDn between Europeans and Asbtics which 
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^ * 
phibnlhmpy ?iud statesmanship are .still labouring to 

remove. Lord William Bentinck tlid his best to break 
down the barrier. He invited not only Mohammedan 
princes and Hindoo notables to l>alU and enttnlrdriTnents at 
Government House, but Asiatic gentlemen of inferior 
posiitoJt who could not understand quadrilles or Avaltxes, 
or drinking healths after dinners and suppers, and were 
somewhat uneasy at silting on chairs instead of cross* 
le g ged on a cushion or caepeL English ladies rebelled 
against such in nova lions, hut the fashion was set by the 
Lord Sahibj and was foHow'ed for a while by Calcutta 
society, but rapidly died out during the yt'.aj*s which 
folSo^^'ed Lord William Bentinck's departure, 

Maria Graham had a curimts adventure in Bchar, 
which reveals the oJd hospitable life which is passing 
away from India. Behar is the territory between Benares 
and Bengal Proper, of which Phtna was the capital. It 
was less known to Europeans than Dengal. tiecause travel¬ 
lers saw very little of tt from the Ganges; but the country 
was fertile, and the population Industrious and hardy. The 
people were called Hindustanis, and were a military race 
as compared with the more cncrvaied Bengalis, 

Miss Grnham w;is travelling by diik, that is by pidan- 
rjuin, from Benares to Dinaporc, the military siatiiin near 
Patnx She cxfjectcd to be three days on the journej', 
travelling all night in tlte palanquin, and halting during the 
heat of the d-ay, fvrst at Ghasipur and afterwards at llUTtar. 
Before leaviog Benares, the post-master there advist^d her 
to halt on the third day at Arrah, This was a small civil 
station some twenty-five miles short of DinaptJfe, anil one 
of the prettiest in India. European society ax Arrah was 
very limited. It rarely consisted of more than five families, 
namely, those of the judge and collector and thdr r^pec- 
tive assistants, and the suigeon. There were indigo fac¬ 
tories m tike neighbourhood, but the owners were sometimes 
absent; and during the season the planter was too busy 
with tlic manufacture to hold much communtcaiion with 
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his ndgbiKiltrs. Sometiiwcs the station would be aJmostf 
desenetL as the judge aad colltictor were away during the 
cold vi-eathcr, making die circuit of the district in pursuance 
of their official duties. 


At JBuxar Alana Graham expected to procure tettem of 
introduction to a family at Arrah, but was told that all the 
married Europeans were away from their homes. Every 
house, however, would be open to a European lady, 
and the native servants would supply her with all she 
wanted, in accordance with the duties of Indian hospi' 
tality. To make matters sure, however. Miss Graham 
pnocuned a letter of intrcKluction, written in Persiaru that 
was addressed by the post*mascer at Buxar to the native 
head-servant of the house bdor^ng to the judge at ;Vrrah. 

Alaria Gmham reached .Arrah at eight o’clock in the 
iroming. Tlie bearers carried her palanquin to the man¬ 
sion of the judge, and the head native serv'atit, the sirdar* 
bearer of Anglo-Indian housdiokis, awoke from his mohiing 
slumber in the verandah to attend the “ mem sahib.” But 
there was an unexpected difficulty, the bearer could not 
read the letter, and the lady could not understand the 
bearer. The assistant-ctdiector and the surgtwu were 
fonunately at Arrah, and breakfast was fonheoming, and 
the lady was told the news of the station. 


The people round about AnaJi were quiet, industrious, 
and inoffensive, but had been reoenily startled by a Iwrrihie 
crinit A peasant was ploughing m his field when he 
amed up the bod>^ of a murdered man. The English 
jtKige and native ofneiaJ hastened to the spat, and found 
that the whole field was a perfect Golgotha. Dead bodies 
were found deep in ihe gnjund, and all were sunngen>. 

J t turned out that the keeper of a toddy-shop in the 
Vt age was a secret Thug. He entertained iraveUers, 
<^figed them with toddy, and then robbed and murdered 
^cm. He had not time to bun- his last rictun properiv 
hci.ee the di^over,.. Erentudly ihc Thug confesKil hU 
ermte, and was duly hanged* 
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‘ Lorii Bentlnck had done mon: to suppress the* 

Thugs than any previous Governor-GetXCTaL lie left 

India in 1835, and the world forgot Ms faul^ and remem¬ 
bered only his many virtues. He introduced river steamers 
and flats on the Ganges. He laboured in vain lo open the 
overland route. He was succeeded by Sir Charles Met¬ 
calfe in and by Lord Auckland in 
day there is no Govemor-General better known to the 
people of Bengal than Lord \\ illiam Bcniuick. 

In 1837-jH, Lord Auckland and his celebrated sister, 
the Hon, Emily Eden, made a trip to Simla, and, as the 
lady kept a diuryk the trip was a memorable out Lord. 
Amherst and. Lord William Benunck made single journeys 
to Simla, but few details have been published, i)ut Mias 
Eden's jouma} pictures the whole route. In October and 
i!Covenjber there was a voyage in a steamer and flat from 
Calcutta to Benares, which occupied nearly a month* A 
great camp was formad at Benares, nuntbenng twelve 
thousand souls, with elcpbants, horses, camels, carriages 
(when possible), and ail the paraphernalia of provisions, 
water, cooks, cooking utensils, trunks, boxes, and other 
iropediinenta- To sum up aJl, it took five months to get 
to Simla, whereas the mere trip may now be done in fewer 
days. 

The incidents are a novelty to modem readers. Steam¬ 
ing through the marshy Sunderbunds, redolent of tigers 
and snakes, was not msplriting. .At one small station tvt'o 
young civilians came ou board, and gave a pathetic aixount 
of the state of society. There were only two bungalows in 
the station. There were only three married ladies. One 
was so depressed tn spirits that she could not be seen ; the 
second wore a shade over her eyes about the size of a 
verandah; and the third had her head shaved, and ap- 
[Mrared in a brown cushion with a cap on it. At Paiua the 
native women W'ore red, or red and yellow, and generally 
carried a brown baby, with a red cap. perched on iheir hip. 
At Ghaiipur two Hindu ladies appeared, closely veiled. 
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with a iJctition. Thtq,* laid Iiold of the Gwemor-General, 
and screamed and howled^ without showing their faces. 
One of their husbands bad fallcu on a Mohammedan village 
vrith a band of foltowers. and murdered half the population, 
lie had been tried, convicted, and scnttinceti to death ; 
but the Hindu ladles assured tbc Lord Sahib that 
he was innocent According to their account, the head of 
the village w;ts his enemy, and bad brought a false charge 
in order to be revenged. 

I'arther on there was an idyllic difficulty. A gcjitle- 
man on board had fallen in love with a fair fdtoW' 
passenger at Patna; he proposed at Benares where the 
camp was formed, and was to have been married at 
Allahabad. A tent was converted into a chapel, but 
the chaplain could not build an altar. Miss Eden sug> 
gested the magnificent scarlet housings of tlie State 
elephant, but the chaplain shook his head. Eventually the 
housings formed a capital altar, with four armchairs for 
Kiiti: bur the bride and bridegroom were solemnly warned 
not to faint away against the chairs, or the whole thing 
would come down with a crash. The bride cried less than 
was cjcpectcd. being consoled by a beautiful shawl given 
her by Lord Auckland. 

.-\t Moradabad there was great trouble in crossing the 
river; native carts dratvn by oxen stuck fast tn the sand : 
whilst an English carriage w'os only pulled oui by hamesaiing 
an Hiiphant. Seven years previously Lord William Een- 
linck had crossed at that very spot upon a tail English 
horst:. but was up to bis middle in water. Simla was 
reacho:! m April, 1S3S. Later in the year, war was de¬ 
clared against Dost Mohammed Khan of Cabd. Lon! 
Auckland left Simla in order to meet Riinject Sit^h at 
btaroiepcMt; ; and Miss Eden was beitt on showing the 
Lion of Lahore” "what was what" in bonnets. She 
had painted a large picture of Queen Victoria, which was 
fixed III a frame of solid, gold studded with turquoise; for 
prvM:maiion to the great Maliaraji The events of that 
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histone meeting have died out of the memorj’^of the pn::senc 
geiu^don. but one Incident is worth pn^ervtng* 

A certain Scigeant \\ ebb, cooebman to Lord Auckland, 
was sent in chaege of seven 5 ne horses as a present to 
Runject Singh, unU brought the following report to the 
Governor-General; “ You sec, my lord, 1 had a long job 
of it. The old Maharaja was saying his pmyers, and all 
thtr time be was praying he was looking after niy horses. 
At last he gets u|j, and 1 was dred of waiting |n that suru 
Sat law 1 Miss Eden, there comes that picture you have 
been painting, and then the old man and about sixty of 
his sirdars went down on their knees^beforc it, and Runjeet 
Singh asked me so many questions that 1 wished the 
picture further. 1 told him that I had never seen the 
Queen, but that I had been in India with two Govemor- * 
Generals. So he says. * Which Governor-General do you 
like best?' I saysi 'Why, Maharaja, 1 ain't much fault to 
find with eitlier of them:^ So then he Imd out the iiorsts, 
and the old man ran about more tike a cdoiic than a king, 
and he gave me this pjitr of bmedets and ^ this pair of 
shawls.' 

Thus ended a decade which began with the arrlvai ol' 
Lord William Bentinck at Oilculta, and ended with the 
coronation of tier Majesty Queen VTctdria in Westutiitstcr 
Abbey. 


J. Talwovp Wbeeiveh, 








THE JOURNALS OF DR. TURNER. BISHOP 
OF CALCUTTA. 

EDITED GV EDWAKD SALMON. 

pAjiT I.—^Vovace to India in 18391 

Few things now fascinaie the majortty of people more than 
reennis of travd in the days when the stage-coadi and the 
sailing-vessel were the chtd^ means of locomotion. Stcitm 
has so entirely revolutionised the conditions of transit, thac 
a halo of romance dings round any account of a voyage or 
a journey taken even Itaif a centiny ago. The traveller 
tCHlay can hardly realusc wliat a voyage to India meant 
before steam and the Canal had rendered it possible to 
cover the distance in less weeks than it often took hb 
fathers months. P'or hb cdihcatioii, die passage to the 
East in the beginning of tlte center)* and previously has 
been described time after time, hut the ground b so full 
of charm that there are probably no two narratives which 
materially dbeount eadi other. Every such record has 
an interest of its 0^*11, In the succeeding pages much that 
is fresh a*ill I believe, be found. Tlic Journals of Dr. 
Turner, who was Bishop of Calcutta from 1829 Ids 
death in 1852, are not so copious as those of Bbhop Heber. 
who hlled the same diAicult and trying post front 1824 to 
iSsG. So far as thej* go, however, the)* are worthy of 
r^ue from their present manuscript stat& It has been 
my good fortune to be entrusted with a tfopy of tb(be 
lournab, and in the bdtef that the Engibh and Indian 
public will find them not less instruatve and entenaintng 
titan 1 have found them. I at-ail mysdf of the privilege 
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to publish [Jioise poftions which seem to idfe most interesting 
and important. 

The letter in which Lord EJlenborough, then President 
of the Board of Control, offered the Rev. J. Turner, 
Rector of Wiimslow, in Cheshire, the succession to the 
Bishopric of CaJeutta when Dr. James should be compelled 
through ili'hualth to resign, is dated January 117, tSj^. 
In various leitera subsequently written by Dr. Turner to 
his relatives we have ample proof that rfie trust reposed 
in him was in every way justified. He recogni^ted 
equally fully the honour which the appointment conferred, 
and the great lesponstbility which devolved upon him in 
accepting it The letters would take up more space than 
can be spared on this occasion, bat it may be said that they 
arc characterized by much tenderness and courage, and a 
determination to discharge, to the best of his ability', the 
duly to which God liad called him as chief guardian of 
Christian India. Dr. XuTner sailed from Portsmouth on 
July 15, rS2g, in H,M,S. /W/dj, in company with Lord 

and Lady Dalhousle, and arrived in CalcutLi on December 
I ttli. 

With tills brief introduction, I will let the traveller 
speak for himself 


H.M.S, Pidtas at Sea. 

yuijfy iSa9.>—In writing a short sketch of occurrences 
for the information of my dear sisters and kind friends, I 
would be understood to address it generally to alL From 
time to time, as the several portions are imnsmitied, they 
wRI be directed to one or other individual as convenience 
nmy require; but tJicy belong to alk are meant for all, and 
will. I am sure, be received kindly by all. 

"Wearied with the noke o/Portsmouth Fair, I deter¬ 
mined on Tuesday, July i4tli, to cross over to Ryde, having 
concerted with Capu FiuGIarancc that a signal should be 
given ami full time allowed us to get on board if the wind 
should come round and so admit of our sailing. On 
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Wcdniesday wcrJ'was brouglit that the Pallai had hoisted 
her sEgaaJ. Not a moment was to be lost, A boat was in 
waiting;. All our luggage had bticn sent on Imud the day 
liefoTC. Cloak-sand fjortmauir^ius were quickly got ready, 
and in five minutes we were on our way lo the ship. The 
Adm[0.1*3 barge with Lord DaJhousie and hts jjany on 
board couhi be seen coming from PorLsmouth. We 
slackened sail to give them time to :irrive before us, so that 
w'e might escape the noise of the sal me and die bustle of 
the reception. It was an interval well suited for refleciion. 
The Mitise of all I was kavitvg atid of all wdiich f must be 
ready to encounter vros strong upon my heart. 1 he feeling 
! can (with much thankfulness) declare, though soSemn, 
wjis not intensely pain fob Some natural tears were 
dropped, and before TaitU and Hope could have their 
perfect work, our boat was alongside atid my foot was on. 
the frigate's deck. The bustle of wcigluiig anchor, the 
leave-taking of some Portsmouih acquaintances who had 
come out to say ' farewtil.' tlu; hurried recognUion of die 
members of die Dalhousie part)', formed a succession of 
distracdons. and it iva.s not till the ship had rounded St. 
Helens and was cutting tua* lovely track through the quiet 
waters that my senses seemed to come to the realities of 
my novel position. 

At five o'clock w'ewere summoned to dinner, and as 
we were about to eiuer upon an'intercourse which might 
be to oontmiur for more than three months, it 

became a matter of interest to ascertain on what terms it 
was likely to he carried oit. Our [tarty consistis of eight, 
and arc thus arranged and in such order os I conceive 
will be main taint'd through out the voyage—CapL Fit2- 
Clarence at the Iicad of the tabic; on his left, Lady 
Dalliousie, the Bishop of Calcutta, and Colonel Ramsey * 
at his right hand. Lord Dalhousk, ^Ir. Carter (Bishop's 
Chaplain), then Capt MaemuiUam of the Artlllury (Lord 
Dalhousles aidc-de-'Ciiinji); at the foot of the table. Dr. 
Kamsey. Of the individuid members composing this 
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piirty ! do not 'warrant^ to speak. You have an 
outline of the group, and however you might desire to be 
presented with portraits of the severaJ persons comprising 
it, ft would be a sad breach of the privileges of sociEti 
intercourse if I were to undertake to be the artist. It is 
sufBcieni to say that all 1 had previously heard and observed 
was abundantly coniinned by this evening's experience, 
anti I was quite sattsheU that my place was fixed amongst 
those to whom the feelings and Iiahiis of the best society 
were farniliar. 

'* We went on deck in the evening, and at ten o’clock 
I retired to my cabin, where 1 found my cot slung and all 
ready for repose. As t write in the main to ‘landsmen, 
it may tw necessary to explain what you are to understand 
by a ■ cabin ' and a ' cot,' My cabin, then, is a little npart- 
ment, squared off from the main deck with, a wainscot of 
hulkbands. It is radier more than ten feet Long and some¬ 
thing less in breadth. The division towards the deck is 
fitted with Venetian blinds, and as there is a pore-hole and 
the gun has been taken away, 1 shaEl have the great advan¬ 
tage of a tree current of air. Lengthways tn this cabin 
the cot is slang, high enough to be clear of the table and 
other furniture, the lines being shortened so as 10 prevent 
it from striking i^^nst the side when the ship mils. To 
this rest with some dlfhctiUy I betook myself, and jxtssed 
the night us snugly as the incessant noise of the ship would 
allow. We were w'hat seamen call beating to windward, 
and it was therefore necesi^y for the ship to tack very 
often. Now the business of kicking a ship is much too 
compUcaied and demands too many hands to admit of its 
being done silently. Every hulf-houTt therefore, I heard 
the tramp of a hundred men unmedtately over my head, 
sounding like thundm* on the deck beneath,which, at the 
distance of about two fecri 1 was suspended. This was 
had enough, hut at daylight the whole of the deck was to 
be n'ashed and scrubbed with what the sailors call the 
Holy Stone, a process which the combined efforts of all the 

lO 
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knife-grinders and all the housemaids in Loodun couid not 
easiljr sur^ss, 

'* At seven o'clock 1 turned out of my cot, which was 
immediately taken away, and the sleeping-pto became in 
an instant a neat and comfortable dressing-room or study, 
A very refreslung walk on deck broi^ht us to die breakfast 
hour (nine o clock), and would (but for other causes) have 
brought vrith it a good api>etite for breakfast. Those other 
causes were soon in full opemtion ; ten minutes after 
breakfast I vras obliged to retire to my cabin, and the 
whole day was spent not so much in positive suffering as 
under a sense of expected evil, and an utter incapacity to 
accomplish, or even to begin, anything. The wind was 
contrary, blowing what b called a fresh gale, and the 
ship lidjouretl greatly, so there wras good cause to be 
From the sofa I soon took to my col in which 
1 swung through the whole of the next day, occasionally 
very sick and sometimes verj* ateep}% hut never in that 
state of violent exhaustion which 1 have sometimes ex¬ 
perienced in shorter vo)’Hges, The wind had increased 
considerabh’t and matters looked so little promising that 
ii w'as resolved by OUT daptani to put into Plymouth. 
Aliout tioon we anchored within the breakwater, and our 
whole party ver)' gladly set foot on firm ground about three 
o'clock. It was not easy at first to persuade ourselves that 
the ground was firm- The verj’^ granite pavement of Ply*- 
roouiK strteis seemed dancing under our feel, and all around 
us was in a whir!. 

“We passed (July aoth) dose to the Eddystoue light¬ 
house, and before night, had made considerable way 
towards the Atlantic The next day we w'ere lx:atiRg 
about the mouth of tlie Channel from Scilly to Ushant, 
.but on Wednesday night the wind got wdi round to the 
north and cheerily carried us forward. Sunday, about 
noon, we saw Flnisterre.* The brecce has since been more 
and more favourable and we arc going forward at the rate 
of 200 miles (or nearly so) in the twenty-four hours,. The 
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ship steaxljMhe sea smooth, anti with all our comforts about 
us in as great abundance as they could be enjoyed in any 
weti^rdened famUy on shore. Our days pass thus: At 
Mven I turn otic of my cot, which is taken, packed, and 
carried on deck in about three minutes. leaving my room 
free The weather being so fine the port*holc may be 
Oldened immediately, and the aweei morning air bnngs 
freshness with it delightfully. I condhue below until 8,30, 
when, commonly^ all the party may be found on deck, 
busily pursuing tiieir morning walk. We breakfast at nine 
precisely, and remain together either in the after-cabin or 
on deck till ten. At ten 1 have some Scripture reading in 
my cabin, which is attended by my servants and a young 
person confided to my care. The whole morning is g|>ent 
uninterruptedly by us in writing and reading till about two 
or sometimes later. Then a ivalk on deck, most assiduously 
persevered tn brings us to half-past threes We pre- 
Ijarc for dinner at four: then the deck again, or our 
cabins, tfll eight, when we meet at tea In the after-cabin, 
and retire about ten. Bear in mind that oar whole 
appointments am as complete as possible; that the 
dining-room is as well sui>plied the drawing-Toom as well 
funiished, as the most liuturious taste could desire; and you 
will begin to i^ercelvc that the difficulties whicli lie in the 
way of an Episcopal missionar)* are not those of privation 
or hardship; for * Satan now is wiser than of yore; and 
tempts by making rich, not making poor.’ Our difficulties 
will, I foresee, continue 10 be in the blandishments of the 
ataticiru and we Itave no right to complain that it is so; 
human aid, if g^ven 10 our work, must be given in this 
shape, and I trust we shah be protected from the evil 
consequences that might follow, so long as we look on these 
things not as privileged indulgences, but as an appointed 
mode of trial. In the meantime, the great antetety is that 
we may became useful to those with whom we are for a 
season joined In such cioseness of intercourse. 

'* On Thursday. July 30th, at daylight we were in sight 
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of the IstAfid of Porto- SsntEf which lies to the north of 
Madeira, and when we went on deck after breakfast the 
master's pracd^ eye could discern Madeira itself right 
ahead. In the course of an hour its broad headlands 
became distinctly visible ; and we stood tn dose enough to 
distinguish with our glasses many of the objects on shore, 
and to discuss the comparative beauty and variableness of 
the several residences. The wind fell off" as we rounded the 
Brazen Head, the northern liinit of the Funchal Roads; so 
that we were tlte whole afternoon in getting up to the anchor¬ 
age, about a mile from the shore, abreast of the town. The 
approach (as you have road In a doaen books of descrip¬ 
tion) Is very striking. WilJ it carry any idea to your mind if 
you arc told that ir is exactly what Madeira should be ? 
The richness and variety of the scenery are heightened by 
one of the purest atmospheres of the tropics. It was cas^^ 
at once to see that the foliage which so much delighted 
us w-ds made up from rngredienU very different from any 
we had been accustomed to : and that the dark brushwood 
of the Isle of Wight must give place to many things more 
rich and strange. Then the deep, deep blue of the calm 
smoo^ sea, out of which this lovely picture seemed to rise, 
gave it all that could be wished of colour, in harmony with 
the still varying tints of the declining summer sun, A calm 
night followed, and that T might not lose an opportunity of 
^ J nrcist in-—sunrise—-I tviis on 

w-ith the first dawn, and saw this lovely landscape gradually 
disclosing Itself, uH the moment when die powerful king of 
day, ‘rejoicing in the cast,' began to touch the lofty peaks 
m succession with that very brightness which we never see 
at any other period of his course. The sight was indeed 
g orious, and when I wish to recall to my recolleciioii how 
strange an eflect can be produced by combination of natural 
beauties, I shah bid my thoughts rest on ■ Funchal Roads' 
at sunrise." 


t^r. Turner enlarges here 


somewhat on the natural 
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beauties of Madeira, and. asking what shall he say of those 
-who dwelt among them ? conunues ; 

” It is fearful to think how frequently w'e find occasion 
to apply the lines— 

** * tviicre eweqf piospect ptea^ia, 

And otilf is vile ;' 

but nowhere, surely, can they be applied with greater justice 
than in this fair island. The English iiihabitants—about 
forty or fifty families—may be described as such as you 
may find in any commerciat town of note tn England; and 
exhibit nothing but what ma}' be looked u{x>n as an average 
specimen of mercantile rehnement, 1 speak from general 
impressions, and those formed only on the surface. Those 
who seek for [>earls must dive below, and they may pick up 
something more precious than fell within my observation. 
From my fnends, Mrs. and Mr. P., I heard much about the 
Portuguese and it would be hard to conceive moral evils 
and political corruption debased to a lower point. The new 
plans introduced by the 'Constitutionalists' had given a 
promise of better days: poor and mean and ilhinstructed 
as they were, a change for the better was their object, and 
as soon as they knew how, would have accomplished it. 
But unhappily they hod not the spirit to mainudn what they 
had the sense to desire, and gave up their cause to a hand¬ 
ful of wretched Miguclitcs sent from Lisbon, and aided by 
the mad multitudes, with the priest at their head. The 
grievous thing is that with a hundred men of tolerable spirit 
to have kept the rabble in check, and a hundred more to 
have shown a front to the invaders, the island might have 
been saved. But those who had any power or influence 
made use of it only as a means of pecuniary interest, and 
the rest yielded like dastards without striking a blow. You 
may form some idea of the state of the public mind when I 
tell you that the image of our * Lady of the Mount ’ was 
exhibited for several daj-s with her petticoats all soiled and 
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dirty, in proof, as the priest gravidy tohi the people, and as 
they believed, that “she had been down to the shore to 
assist in person at the Sanding of the Msguelites,' Such Is 
the state of what is called neligion ainong these wretched 
people \ and the state of morals is equally low. The 
monastic clergy friars have the character of practising the 
greatest enormities, and die parish dergy do not scruple to 
make use of the power they exercise in the confessional for 
the very worst puqjoscs. 

"Now these things the Constitutionalists would have 
mended. They would have cintailcd die power of the 
monastic orders, by diminishing thdr nuinbers and getting 
hold of theiV wealth. As education went forward, public 
opinion would have kept the parish dergy in check; and 
to the cause of educailon ail Const!cutlonallais are really, 
or by profession, devoted. They had allowed and en¬ 
couraged Mr. P, to establish a large schooL An individual 
had been selected and sent to England for education as a 
master, and in the meantime a school-house was buUt, and 
land set apart for this putpose, capable of holding 300 
boys, The master returned very efficient as a teacher, 
with a sad propensity to meddle in politicsL This might 
have involved him personally ia difficulties, bm the school 
might have continued had not a sweeping order come from 
Lisbon to suspend all boys' schools for the presenL A 
girls' school, under the management of my friend, Mrs, P., 
still lingers on, but the Portuguese ladles have withdrawn 
thdr assi^ance, and the prospert is altogether discouraging. 
The English are not united in opinion on this matter, md 
at the present moment any strenuous exertion would be 
unadvisable. The pnobablUcy is. therefort;, that the whole 
wit! come to an end. 

27. Lai. go 40' S, If it be true of indi¬ 
viduals, as it is of nations, that the happiest periods of their 
history are iliose which present nothing to record, we may 
regard ouredves as lately abounding in this tu^aiive 
happiness. How much cause have we for thankfulness J 
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We hav-e been brought thus Tar In peace and safetsr, and 
the wide perilous ocean has been made to us a way hedged 
up by the protecting care of a kind Providence- I am more 
and more struck with the indiflefencc widi which such 
dispensations of mercy are regardt^ Again and again it 
is forced upon my mind that had we been placed in any 
circumstances of visible haKard and hardly been ddivered, 
our joy and gratitude would have known no bounds; but 
because we have been saved not only from dangeti but 
from fear of danger, we lake the whole as a matter of 
ordinary experlen^* and day succeeds to day, and night to 
day. **qfh marked with overlliowing mercies, and our hearts 
are like die mainmast. It is under no common circuiu- 
stances that protection is so giv'en to these sailing vessels. 
From Pljmiouih to Aladcira we went as on a plestsure trip, 
and from Madeira hence, with the exception of a few days 
of lighi winds and harassing calms off the Cape de Verde 
Isbnds, we have done the same. Not one single occurrence 
which could bear the name of misfortune has befallen either 
the ship or any individual of the ship’s company, except one 
man who broke his arm while practising reefing topsails. 
N ot a single mast or spar has been carried away. 

■' \Vc crossed the tine last Sunday evening % the thirty- 
fifth day since we left riymouch. Deduct three days for 
our stay at Madeira, and we have thirty-two clear sailing 
days; a much shorter passage than is common, notwith¬ 
standing the perfect quietness with which (t has been 
accomplished. On Monday the usual revels took place, 
and Neptune practised all hb usual absurdities fas estab¬ 
lished). I believe except Lady Dalhousle and myself there 
was not one individual in the ship who did not get a 
thorough drenching in the course of the hour and a half 
during tvhicH the sports lasted. The whole vi'as conducti='d 
with perfect good-humour, and it has sen'ed to diversify 
our cabin conv^ersaiion. which was beginning to partake in 
no small degree of the monotonous. Lord Dalhousie, a 
man of strong sense and very various experience, is not a 
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tutker, and Lady D,-, though cultivated and extensiVtJy 
mfotmed, has not lived much with talking people. The 
rest of tis are too little above the aveiage to present any 
acce^ion of novelties, especially after we hai'e been diggini; 
for six weeks, morning, noon, and night, sans intertnisswn. 
We are now also out of the way for meeting ships, an 
incident always regarded with much, interest by every 
person on hoard. .A Glasgow trader was the last w'e 
encountered, who promised to report ' all well/ 

‘^Sfpi. 3. iiJ29- off Cape Rio. We made the land 
yesterday evening, dears, after a most expeditious and peace¬ 
ful vo>*age acros.s the Atlantit Few ships do it in so short 
a time, and none certainly ever accomplished a run of 5^000 
miles with so little inconvenience. It has been sinmaer 
salTingall theivay. and except that the heat was occasion ally 
oppressive while we were off the Cape de Verde Islands, not 
an individual on board has had occasion to complain. Our 
cabin part>’ have enjoyed their full share of this merciful 
dispensation. I never saw' eight persons who seemed to 
have so large a stock of health and spirits. 

H.M.S, Pallas at sea. Once more in possesion of 
tliat which I have been accustomed to consider the quiet of 
my cabin, I sit down to journalize. My journal will have 
brought you down to the morning when we anchored at 
Rio de Janeira The approach to the coast had been verj- 
interesting. In the morning of the and of Sept, we W'ere weij 
in with Cape Finis, a line bold h^dland such as a vovager 
would expect to see after crossing the Atlantic; and the 
whole coast, which turns here abruptly to the westwartl. had 
something wild and un-European in its aspecL We made a 
steady progress, but the night had fallen before we were in 
sight of the very peculiar landmarks which point out the 
entrance of the harbour of Rio, Soon after sunset a light 
wa.s visible in the direction of tltc harbour, but our cautious- 
master knew nothing of a Itghihouse on this portion of the 
cc«sL He r^rded this, therefore, as an object to be 
shunned, and the ship was put about- 
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“ I was on deck at dawn. The ship's head was once 
more towards the shore, which she w’as nearing rapidl)'. 
An extensive range of coast was visible from the deck, and 
ever)' hour the interest of the scene increased, as we were 
able to discern more clearly the fantastic outlines of the 
several ranges of mountains as they rose in succession from 
the very shore to a remarkable distance inland. We felt the 
influence of the sea breeze, but it was not strong enough to 
do more than vvaft us slowly towards the lofty peak of the 
Sugar Loaf Mountain, which stands like a huge sea mark at 
the mouth of the liarbour. With the assistance of a boat 
which towed us for a mile or two we saved, the tide, and at 
sunset came to anchor abreast of the town tn the verj' centre 
of the noblest bay, I will not say in the world, for that is 
mote than I can undertake to answer for^ but certainly the 
noblest I have ever seen or become acquainted tvilh by 
description. We foiind at anchor an English 74 Ithe 
\Varsptte)\ two large French frigates, one with an Admiral's 
flag; and a large American (the H‘u 4 sch'\ displaying a 
Commodores broad pennant. Half a dozen Brazilian 
men*o(*war, of all sizes and fashions, were anchored here 
and there t while beyond, and nearer to the shore, were 
crowded mercantile ships of all sizes and all nations that 
pretend to carry a flag. 

^^The next morning I was again on deck by dawn. 
Though disappointed of Uie special object I had in view— 
sunrise—there was much that was very Interesting. The 
grey mists that hung heavily around the ship, at lirsc on all 
sides, dispersed as the sun rose high enough to produce 
effect upon thent, and disclosed in succession the shipping, 
the town, and one by one the islands in the bay and the 
mountains beyond, from their palm-clad base to their 
granite summits. For I must bid you observe that all the 
mountains down to the edge of tlie water are granite, and 
exhibit in a most te markable manner the features of that 
formation, running up to conical peaks of ^^nst height. The 
scene tmmudLiteiy round the shi[> w'as ver>' amusing. 
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SevT^ml boats alangside «-erc filled with onmges, bananas, 
and a1) that could be likdy to tempt those who had 
been limited for so maity weeks to die contents of a ship's 
larder. We were anchored, too, exactly in the,track of the 
passage boats which plied from the citj' to the opposite 
side of the hay. These were passing in rapid succession 
each rowed by four or six negroes and carryi ng two graceful 
triangular sails. *!‘hcy are crowded with peo}Je on their 
way to their daily business. The rowers exhtl^iited the first 
specimen which came under our notice of the genuine 
negro slave. They were clad in a pair of coarse frousers, 
which were the tmly encumbrance thej'^ wore by way of 
clothing—^though some of thein, w'e could observe, were 
loaded with an iron collar. They plied their oars in a 
standing postore. with great alacrity and vigour. The sun 
was now shining outbrilli^tly. and the whole scene, adding 
as It did to iatrinsic beauty and interest, the charm of entire 
novelty, was much to be remembeiiedL After breakfast we 
had to receive visits from the Adntlral and relate the past, 
and to talk over {fosslbte arrangements for spending the 
period of our stay ashore. Lady Diilhousie agreed to go 
with me on an exploring mission, to look at a house which 
had been left empty by Lortl Ponsonby on his recent de- 
piirtiire. where it was supposed we might all ablilc. So at 
two the ship's barge conveyed us to the palace stairs, the 
most frequented landing place, where a caliche drawn by 
four mules had been ordein«! to wait 

'■ For the first lime I found myself in the midst of a slave 
population, and certainly nothing whtidi the town ofiered to 
our notice e.xcited any interest in comparison with the 
cnowtls of ntgrocs we encountered under every conceivable 
form of wretchedness, toil, and meiriment CJf the latter 
e proportion was most rcmarkahlej as it was not unfre- 
qucntly seen tn combination with the othisr two, \Ve had 
Dot gone through half a dozen streets before we could dis¬ 
cot er ihat^ it was impossible for the hardest labour and 
most squalid misery of appearance to prevent a negro from 
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the cxpressloa of fiin. Their ktge mouilis seemed 
crammed with rows of white tusUs for the sole purpose of 
jrrirmmg. Our object led us throng the streets in the centre 
of the town, which was ill-buik and worse paved. The 
streets were straight but narrow, witl\ at! manner of filthi¬ 
ness', nor was there one edifice which had the least preten¬ 
sion to archibectural magnificence. After much tossing In 
our rough caliiche over broken causewa^-s. miry from W 
night's storm, we found ourselves again cm the shores of the 
bay, and admired the situation of the church of St- Senora 
Maria da Gloria, which is placed on a bold hill and is just 
not contemptible as a structure. It is a favourite church 
with the Brarilians, and gives her name to the young Queen 
now in England. TIvence, still by the sea shore, and still 
through crowds of negroes engaged in every cunccivablc 
occupauon, singing, grinning, and making merr>’. we jolted 
forward to [ 3 ota Foga, where we had appointed a general 
rendezvousv I endeavour to avoid su|>erlatives in the 
few descriptions I attempt, but of what I saw* of Beta I'Oga 
Bay, no fair representation can be given without an ovd*- 
powering use of superlatives. It is a perfect fair)’ gem. 
Imagine a cove completely in appearance land-locked, 
ml in'© sides the granite hills rise abniptly, on the third a 
beach of pure whites and sweeps in a graceful curve, and along 
its margin most of the foreigners of distiticiion have their 
villas. Then the deep blue of the sea. the brighter blue of 
the clear sky, and the clouds but partially concealed by the 
gorgeous foliage and fioweis vfhich arc the boast of tropical 
vegetation—all thee lit up with a splendid sunshine. 
Endeavour, dears, to put together these materials of colour, 
sunshine and shadow, and yon will make a lovely picture 
bat not so lovdf as the real Boia Foga which was opened 
out before us as we drove aloiig. The house we came to 
took at was very ddightfuL and charmingly situated, but the 
project of settling down in it during our stay was voted im* 
practicable, though the thur^ d^ffuirts, Mr, Acton, was 
very desirous to bring it to bear. In Mr, Acton t found an 
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6ld \'ienna acquainiance. He was attaclied to the British 
Embassy when I was there in rSao, and we had been on 
terms of much intimacvH^ Our meeting was very cordial, 
and I believe a cause of great satisfaction to both. 

'* It is now what they regard as the cool weather at Rio, 
and we found 11 delightful j but dming our drive the heat 
has been most oppressive, and would have been intolerable 
but for the sea breeze which wakes everj' day between ten 
and twelve and brings refreshment and health with it The 
Brazilians seem to trust entirely to It as their defence 
against heat, and build thetr houses without verandah or 
shutters or any precai^on, so long as they can get the sea 
Every situation is valuable exactly in proportion 
^ it is more or less open to it; and those sites where its 
tnHueiice cannot reach are for the most part unoccupied. 
S^n after sunset a land wind comes down from the moun¬ 
tains, less refreshing than its opposite, but still very grateftij; 
and this regularly received double-ventilation everj’ twentj-- 
four hours makes the ditnaie of Rio not tolerable merely, 
but, except in the ver)- height of its fierce summer, agreed 
able, and, as far as a bt>picai climate can be so considered, 
not unwholesome. With moderate care, the Europeans have 
for the most jiart good health, 

“ iV^dneida^, —We dined with the admiral, 

who has a small house ashore. The French and AmeHcao 
ofhe^ were of the party, and I found myself at table side 
by aide with the \'ankee commodore. He proved a dull 
heavy per^n, but was w^ incline to be civil, and invited 
me to «e h,s sh.j^n opportunity I was glad to profit by, 

curfeitjT^ Amernan frigate was an object of much 

the American commodore’s barge was at 

<■" board 

Behold me tb^* i'l *"k *** “rr reception. 

a circle or as "T" 

^ lookmg mdividtials as e\'er aspired to 
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the name of gendtmtin, and winding my way across mt 
American quarter-deck to the tune of ’ Hail, CoIumbiaL' 
And a fair sight the deck presented. I have not been so many 
weeks aboard without picking op some scraps of nautical 
observation; enough to enable me to know the difTerence 
between a jtb<boom and the jolly boat, and J was much in¬ 
terested by c.xaminj(ig what I had so often heard described 
—the complete appointment of an American ship of war, 
I cannot say there was any appearance of reluctance in the 
ofheers to display their advantages; on the contrary, they 
were quite ready to show everything, and to proclaim its pre- 
eminent excelleuee. I saw enough to convince me that our 
officers have abundant reason to be jealous of the style of 
eriuipment which their rivals have attainetl; but there was a 
feeling ail along that this was a show ship sent out and kept 
up for the purpose of being looked nr, and it was quite im¬ 
possible to draw any conclusion from it a.s to the real state 
of die American navy. The diacipUne is said to l>e severe, 
and ceminiy the tone and manners of the midshipman who 
commanded the barge yesterday were quite as i>eremptory 
as those of the most absolute young gencleman we coultl 
have found in the Puilas, 

" The Americans very obligingly took as ashore, and 1 
proceeded to pay a visit of a very different character to the 
old Bishop of Rio de Janeiro. I had been mid that he 
was most kind to our Protestant minister, and on all occa¬ 
sions was ready to pay fnendly attentions to the English 
residents. Having, therefore, taken the precaution of 
ascertaining from Mr. Acton that there was no political 
reason against such a measure, I caused a messt^e to be 
conveyed to him that I should be happy to be allow-cd to 
pay my' respects in person. A very obtigfng reply was 
returned, and 1 had now to fulfil the appoiminent. Mr. 
Crane, the English chaplain, accompanied me, and having 
left the carriage at the foot of a steep hill on which the 
Episcopal palace is Bituaied. we ascended about halfway 
when we were addressed in English by a little square-built 
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inaa in a priest's garb with a goodly star upon his breast^ 
who was bitroduced to me as Father Tifbun-, the bishop's 
diaplain and almoner. He announjced iiimsdras appoinied 
to reeett'e me. and under lus guidance we passed tlirough 
sundr)' couiis and up and down mean staircases dll we came 
to a long dark room Httied up at one end nitb a faded 
canopy. On one side stood a sola, on which I was invited to 
rest, A large chair, or I'aiher something more than a cJiair, 
though not quite a tiironc, was placed opposite. Mr. Crane, 
Father Tilbuq’, and a young man in a priest’s dress, who 
appeared to be in attendance, arranged themselves at the 
lower end of tile room. After a short time the bishop came 
in, and after preliminary compliments we seated ourselves 
the others standing as before, at first, though after 
an interval Mr. C. and Father T. w'ere invited 10 siL Oiir 
conversation was carried on in French, and with Father 
Tilbury's occasionnl aid it ran on prett}' smoothly. Nothing 
could be more tirbane and candid than the bishop's whole 
demeanour, hie intimated that fus attention bad of late 
been much drawn to the subjft:t of India, and that be was 
anxious to enlarge his means of informaiion. He reads 
English without much difficult)-* and 1 mentioned works, 
some of which he had read and some he mcani to 
read. He spoke shortly of the former stale of the 
Portuguese Church, and of its present condition. He ex¬ 
pressed hU satisfaction tlxat a charge so important had bcira 
cntrusied to one who seemed in age and bodily strength so 
competent to meet its duties, and concluded a very pleasant 
conversation by bidding me ‘God speed, comme un ficit 
en Jesus Christ.' 

'* Thus ended the lifst conference betw'een a Proiestam 
prelate and the CathoHi; bishop of Rio de Joiteino. Father 
Tilburj' offered to show me any of the sights of Rlo: and 1 
was glad to put myself under his guidance for an hour or 
two. We wtim to see. first, the dlamond-poliRhing esta¬ 
blishment ; then to a school of arts recently established on 
a Urge scale by the emperor, and crowded with portrait 
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'■ Wethttu&ty^ wrs nousec! before daylight by 

the boatswitin's hoarse call-—AU iiands to weigh ^chor I * 
I went on deck forthwith, and found our ship just casting off 
under tlic faint moonlight, it was a lovely scene, and I 
enjoyed much the display of perfect stcattincss and seaman¬ 
ship of our active ofheers and ship's company. Every' one 
was at his post- The most perfect order and silence pre¬ 
vailed and was maintatned throughout somfe very difHcuEt 
evotutions which were necessary to disentangle us from the 
crowd of ships around. The wind was tight, and as soon 
as w’e were lit motion the boat from one of the admiral's 
ships came to our aid to tow us out. WTthln a quarter of 
an hour the FreneJuntm aunt thdns and then the American; 
so that whtm the sun rose upon us abreast of the Fait di 
Santa brig, wc had bouts ahead all pulling stoutly a^vay as 
if they would have towed off the ivhote town of Rio, with 
all its slaves and stores. They took us out about two miles. 
The land breeze was then strong enough to aid us forward, 
and before sunset we had lost sight of the American coast 
and w'cee once more in the blue waters. 

*• H.M.S. Pa/hs at sta. South In dian Ocean, Oeioher, 
back with tne ior a few days, and imagine me 
careering over die South Atlantic at the mte of about 
200 miles a day. As the third week drew tu a close, our 
spccularion as to the probable tfay of arrival at the Cape 
became occupying, and the bg-bodt referrtjd to as 
often and the ship's rate discussed as eagerly by the pas* 
seiigers in Ute cabin as by the ofiSoera in the gun-room. On 
the evening of the twcntieili day from Rio, our cautious, 
excellent master said to me—You will see lati J to-morrow 
if you are on ded: as cariy as usual' At daivn I was on 
deck, and about half-fiast «k o'clock .Mr, Thompson (the 
master), as he was keenly on the look-out. pointed to an 
object right ahead of os, which seemed Mike a little cloud 
not bi^a- ilian a man's hand,' and iinnounoed that it was 
the high ground above Table Bay, We were mnnihg at a 
great rate, and a couple of hours served to confirm his 
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intelltgeacej and showed us the whole coast, barren, rugged, 
and covered with sand drifts, from the Simon's and Table 
Mountains to the norths point, which is properly the Cape 
of Good Hope. This point we rounded about noon, and 
had then to beat up into False Bay in the verj^ teeth of a 
fierce north-wester. 

“ Xothing could be more beautiful than the display of 
seanumship which followed. Our gallant frigate was 
handled with a i^utckness and precision which were most 
interesting. The steadiness, attention, and silence of the 
crew, the rush of wind, the breaking 01 the hta-vy swell, 
and our ship bounding over nil and through all, made us 
forget for a season a iandsman s feelings, and believe that 
there really might be something pleasurable 

' In the ^Idnt htjMxe, 

Aad white wane nuhing fay.' 

At nightfall we had so far made good our object as to come 
to asecxire anchorage just short of Simon’s Town, having 
thus accomplished the passage from Rio in twenty-one iia>-s. 
during which time we had run 3,610 miles J The aspect 0/ 
False and Simon's Bay is wild and desolate in no common 
degree. The mountains, abrupt, very lofty, and presenting 
a strange varied outline, rise at once from the sea, and their 
nigged, barren sides wore an appeardnee of greater deso¬ 
lation from the vast heaps of sca-sontl which whiten them 
at intervals like huge snow-drife, 

" Our glasses had told us that we should find much 
English comfort blended with Dutch neatness in the ivdl- 
built little assemblage of while dwdlings Simon's Town 
exhibit^, and all began to delight in the anticipation 
fttt mg it pleasing contrast to the filth and iibominaiion 
stoop of war, was lying in the bay. 
er captain (Grtviilc)^ cameoiT Tvhilt^ we were at break- 
^ At noon our whole pany went ashore—Lady n tfi 
er tWers, Lord £), ^ take a walk, and 1, for my tkm 
o iject, simply tf> be on shore, which after three weeks' con- 
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tlnu^d * nauticiUs * comprise aI! vpiagitiabic coinfbris in 3 
single woni. comfonSi however, were much greater 

ihufi we had ventured to hope. An excellent hotel, kept 
by a very pleasing, welkmannered person, who proved him* 
self cotnpetoot to give us a great deal of tnformatioii, 
received us: and a nicely appointed dinner, with fruit and 
vegetables at discretion, and everything English about us, 
seemed for a season to Iwigtiile us into a notion that we were 
■ at homt^’ Our walk had been very invigorating, and the 
wondrous variety and profusion of (lowers spread around 
us bad added in no small clegt^ to its intcrcsl. This was 
the season of early spring, and the roadside was like a vast 
ami well'isaorted grsEenhouse. Alt the most delicate shrubs 
which we are nccuswmed to prize so highly were In full 
blaxc of beauty and of bloom, and as cveiy hand was em¬ 
ployed to gather for Lady DalhousEe, our colleciion before 
wc reached home was Urge and various beyond relief 

^‘.Mr. Carter and I, tn fulfilmcni of our purpose, re- 
iiuuncd ashore, and found our landlady as careful in the 
appointment of out bedchambers as she bad proved herself 
in purveying our dinner. The north-wester ragctl furiously 
during the evening, and with such a plump of rain that Mr, 
Carter, in three niinjitciCs'SitiosupE'-*^' jt, wi 
the skin. 

" Friday, Odokr While wc were at breakfast, an 

aide-Ue-camp of Sir Lowry Cole’s arrived with invitations 
to Goveramem House from Lady Frances Cole. Sir Lowry- 
being alMcnt on the frontier. I had resolved not to accept 
such Invitation, but mtlier to fix myself at an hotel, in the 
apprehenrion that I should prove a disagreeable inmaic if 
it should turn out that I was much occupied with public 
bu-slness:, and moreover In the fear diat I should be much 
interfered with and that*the time which ought to be given 
to useful inquiries and pursuits would be taken up by the 
restraints of formal mtercourse* I intimated this intention to 
Mr. Miles, the aide-de-camp, who remonstrated against it very 
earnestly and very good-huntourcdlyi Happily 1 liked bis 
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mode of taking up the matter, and allowed myseif to be 
persuaded. So a new letter was wrinen to accept, iiustcad 
of refuse. Lady I*. Coleys invitation. And well it was for 
me that 1 was thus persuaded. Had 1 missed the pleasure 
and advantage of being an inmate of Govemnieftt House, 
it would indeed have been most vcKattous. 

'* I had sent a notice of my intcniion to visit tlie school 
of Simon s Town, and the master in consequence had called 
on me. After him came the Colonial Chaplain. Mr. Start, 
a man worn down by sickness and infinnity. of whom 
nothing more need be said. The school 1 found in \'cr>' 
commendable order, no thanks to Mr. Start, but to a very 
worthy man the master, by name Norman. He was well 
aided by a poor frightened-looking English widow woman. 
They managed the girls’ school between them. TJiey bad 
one hundred and fifty-two children in charge, of all coToiim 
and tribes, but chiefly IJmch and English. I gave them a 
very diligent examination for an hour, and ot-rtainly have 
often found village schools in England much farther behind 
in evcr>- respect. After our visit, and a long conversation 
with .Mr, Start in the hope of devising a plan for rebuilding 
the church, which liad fallen dowm about seven years ago 
u6w iies m‘fuiWi>c*t^;rfaft^ r£) start for Gape Town. 

" Equipages had been sent down for us, and we found in 
army at the hotel door three very neat and wcFl-appoInted 
coaches and six. The coadtmeii were Malays, and the\’ 
drove widi all the horses in band at a rate and with a dex¬ 
terity which would have astonished Mr. Wester ham and Mr- 
t-tates !i(ii a little. The road for the most part lay along 
the seashore, and it was as much as our six steeds could 
accomplish to trot with us through the sand. We passed 
a fishing station called Fish Bank Bay, a great resort of 
whalers, and then we got upon thtf Land Road. The rest 
of the drive was delighiTulf the high grounds of the Con- 
stantia vineyards were on our left, and the countr)- becnnie 
more thickly ijcopled. Farms, vineyards, villas, presented 
themselves in quick succession. The rich foliage of the 
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Am«i«an scark. <«k =>” *■= Jl"”, 

niams. teath*. irise. the larga <* “ 

.ha inn.a<« »r «r greanho..aea. gHua«d - f 

abownng-g«an. Oaraia anaJ. h-gh-rn'C^d hanaaga.e 

th. Mahys hut Bttla cause to use .chip or rcm. 

About four miles fion. the town we came m Ml . lew of 

the Table Mountain. The town iuu! US J 

suburbs Uv at Us foot. .soU •'•« bUte waters of rable Bay, 

with the shipping, and a dusky range of '"“““"f 
completed -t strikingly inagnlftcent ptciufe, I h T ^ 
Mountain itself is so remtirlotble dial tt would have s.aUsl.^ 
ult we could have asked, but we saw it at a momen w 
Us accompaniments went almost cq«.ally .merest,n^ The 
white buildings stretched along the margm of 
and the grey mountain standing avith ,ts dark 
Tne tShc blue sky. and all lit up wltl, such a flood cl 

* VVtmder we may far and near, and wander long, heforc 

we meet tvldtso mud. ““ E^“’'h” “7;” 1 
Cape Town. We drove to C w«nmen^ 
hati tlic. VCTT greH pletisu re*# being made known to c!^ 
Frances Coles 'i'lw reception wt met with at onceenablcd 
me to see what 1 should have lost if I ha<i [ler^sted m my 
purpose of declining her proffered kindness. . t. oug ^ 
the senior chaplain, called immediately on my amval. asdi 
Lieoietiant-Colonel Bel), the Secremry to Government, 
whose wife, Ladv Catherine. Usisiu* to Udy Frances Cole. 
They are daughters, as it may perhaps be necessary to 
apprise you. of the late Lord Malmesbmy'. A larg^ party 
was assembh^l at dinner. It was very chammg to dis«ver 
in Udy Frances a mind fully made up oa all points of real 
moment, the sobriety and force of character which l^lon^ 
to the convinced practical Christian. 
by considembte miellectual culture and the ^ 

breeding. We hud many topics in common, and thu 
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ltd on very Uir, before ihe evening' dosed, tow^ds tl^a£ 
mutual goodwill which opens the way to intimacy. Lady 
Catherine Bdl, too, was worthy such a sister, and a ddight* 
ful group of well-ordered, cheerful, unobtrusive children 
filled tip the picture. A very pleasant young O-tford man, 
who proved to be brother to an old Eton actjuaintance 
of mine, was of the party ;is tutor to the boys. On ihe 
whole, a ]>arcy could not have been assembled more to my 
mind, and my first .evening in South Africa was entirely a 
season of imminglial satisfaciion. 

'‘ Sa/uri^av, loAS,—An eariy morning walk made me 
ai^uainted in detail Tvith some of the pleasant environs of 
tills nicely siiunteil town, and confirmed all nty favourable 
impressions. After breakfast I was overwhelmed with 
visitors, in addition to the RjestdcnLs and Functionaries of 
the Colony, All who had connexion with India, persorially 
or by their relatives, held thoroselves bound to call. Among 
the Cape functionaries was Mr. Wllberfijice liirrl, an uncle 
of the Bishop of Chester (Sumnerl. whom I had long known 
by nnme and character, and to whom of course I was not 
wholly a stranger, fie is Comptroller of the Gustoms. and 
iiad r^tdeii tn the Colony nearly twenty years. Another of 
my visitore was an old Christ Church wli.-. -■Ho r^mmdV^ me 
tliiu we were undergraduates together. He is an advocate 
in the Calcutta bar, and bad come 10 die Cape to look for 
health, which be thought he had found. His apjiearance 
wi^ed only to prove how small a share of that blessing is 
tgh y v^ued by those who have long known the want of ii 
by a residence in Bengal 1 f M r. .Maxwell had told me he 
hadj^t come away I should have undemiood him, but 10 
(ar him talk of going back and resuming his duties with 
his sunken eyes and enfeebled frame, was most distressing. 

— An early morning walk up the side of 
Ic 1 lountain a-ns in all respects beneficial Health 
W eve^*thing fdt the effect of the fine sunshine and 
Iresh morning atr. In conversation «ciih Lady j'rances 
Cole the preceding et^ening. Bishop Heber had been much 
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<«r theme, and it ivan .cey dcBghrful to hear >-« 
and hie aertMoea appremated as they ooght “ 

mindas Lady F.Cole’s. In my sotiiary walfcthismormi^ 

*e thread of ren«tion «as uken np "-I 

with aU the interest it uniformly e-setes when I am M m 
dwell on it. A little poem of John Martotts “ 

me as affording a mo.dd into whidl the thou^ts of the 

ptt^nt moment might be pow - r :. ♦« mF^tnorv 

Lath of Nelson, hot I oao recall nothing of «to mem^ 

except *e general stnictnre and the two first hoes. Thl 
ontliL and fmgneor I llad made op into somethmg Ite a 
whole before I reached Government Hook on my rctor 
to breakfast. I send you a copy of them ! 


« Ve*. « ttQI 

Of soCTOiTp met ifcbcr’ff bier. 

Fwclyr ttsliiie*s tomii't (low. 

Vet not (V tingls dmp 

Died lie not > (Mnyr (jfctrinusi 

In the Chrisian'i fight vkioriDus; 

Died he not lbo« juid I. 

FeUow wntwss, inah ttulk ? 


far Ehca l»e gTidy ««1 l*t thine ef® 
Kindle with ptcaiwre's. holloa «¥■ 

Ukt hint of old, who wiirhed ott high 
Hi» jHophcl niaster'* homewanl waj. 
Died he not a martiT ghirioii^ 

In the Christian’s fight Tktorioust 
Died he not Bs thou and I, 

Fellow bubctSs wish to die * 


The chaiiot and the steeds ata there ; 

Hope wing? iheii cDuisej Fah’‘ 1 «‘p» the road, 
s\nil monf a btcsslBg, many a [tfajer, 

Kisesaa he soac* to meat hla Cod. 

Died be not 4 laartjrr glorious, 

In the ChtisibP** ^''t victoriDitii 
Died he not 41 you snd I, 

Feihiw fituios. wish lo die ?■ 


“ You must considef tbis, dtdirs, as an adaptation 
than an original poem, unless the peculiar fitness awl c 
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r^mbUoce or ,l,e drcumsoioccs o,ay 1 * olWed to t.to 
the place of original dy. 

"Al Wf-pB. eleven «x.,reoi to duTCk Isiinotowo- 

T «“■'?»>!<>» »f 

«I 1 I '* ehuticll yet Iiuilt; and one. 

tiofor •’ '" “nsequence the only celetitn- 

uon of divine service ,vhich the people at Cape Town hove 

he “CMS of nllendiog. The senior Colonial Glu,dein, 
Hough. IS a most excellent man. and his odeotx as a 
l^eacher an such as would enable him to command atten- 
imn from My congregation. N„r are the British inhaW- 
ents disnchned to give support to the EstabUsheJ Church 

E'lbli^ good policy no. to favour die 

^ Butch inhabnants would take umbrage if anything wen 
have ^ •=-^'>pal Church. Poor Mr. Hough must 

soent during the seventeen years he has 

^nl m the Colony. Willi all his desire to advance a 

to “r"^! '■“‘“'ir 

be ^MIIeT V T" 

Them c * ^ '* come. 

favT^ lT"“ “ “'""'""vno: of Cireumstances highly 
in “ ‘hhi moment, and perh.ti« my vi«, could not 

»hich tt B made may perhaps have its public advaotaocs. 

. s It IS not invested with any political chatacter. my"ui- 

p %zr^: “ : r r 

ial n^“ ^ “ 

rcaJv to furl hat. * * , ^ first*nite lalentSs nnd 

^ ^ to Jurther any means bv \n hid» rlis. . 

House^ and his han t nii at Govi.Tnmeru 

ence Uiey ex “jt. •>,- =dl the in*.. 

tow.rl'’our ChwhT-''^'^”*” “ImWtnnB 

Krikingly than in thJ* *’''' 5 ' way—in none more 

sy an m the alucnty with which funds have been 
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provided for the erection of ^ diurch in Cape Town. The 
matter had been under consideration since Bishop jauies s 
visit, but nothing had been dTected till Colonel Bell took it 
op a few weeks ago. and hts interfetence so strenuous 
that I found the whole artatigemcni on the verge of com- 
fdciion. In Sir Lowrj' Coles absence nxy communications 
^.-ere to be carried on through Colonel Bell. It was ad¬ 
visable. therefore, that wc should thoroughly understand 
each other; but Colonel Bdl was evidently too wise a man 
to commit himself at once to a stranger. 1 saw he was 
carefully taking soundings like a prudent navigator before 
he ventured to let go ids anchor* So I left him to take 
hia own way and form his Own conclusions. I knew 
could not force a confidence, yet unless we went to work 
confidcniially nothing could be done. With Mr, Hough 
there was no need of management. So after morning 
church on Sunday I invited him to a walk !n Government 
Hotisc Gardens, and for nvo hours and a half we were m 
full talk, and I was enabled to make out in pretty accurate 
detail what had been done and what had not been done 
by or for our Church in the Colony. 

in |K>ss;€sston of something like a kito^'lt^cJge of 

the real state of aftairs, 1 am ready for a conference when¬ 
ever Colontd Bell invites me. To my great satisfaction, 
the inviUtion was given that very evening in the form 
of a request that i would breakfast with him the next 
morning.’ I was as >ny appointment, and we Imd fourhoure 
good talk, as t believe to owe mutual satisfaction, 1 might 
now consider myself in a condition to form an opinion of 
the whole matter. I sat down, therefore, forthwith, sind 
embodied the condnsions to which I had been brought after 
the best deliberation I could exercise, in the form of a letter 
to Sir George Murray, conveying as predscly and^ clearly 
as I was able a statement of the means which might be 
resorted to for the purpose of creating a Clmrch Establish¬ 
ment in the Colony. Do as I woidd, it u-as impo^bfo not 
to make this a long story. However, I had finished tire 
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drift of a fetter b)'- ilie next moniing (Tuesday), and got 
ant»ther Colonel Bel) that wc might go over [t 

together. When hnishwl to my mind. 1 had to undergo 
the mis^y of ininscribitig it in my fmrtsf hand fhappily 
my writing-table was not mlletl about by a heavy swell as 
it is at Ibis mhmtc). \ then got two copies made^ne for 

Sir L0W17 Cofe. and the other to be enclosed lo the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canierbury- 


\ ou may suppose I had not much idle time b::twcen 
hlonday morning and Tuesday afternoon, especially as 
visitors continued to pour in and 1 had certain otlier con¬ 
ferences to ho!d^((st) with the trustees for building 
the church, who had all their plans and estimates to submit 
before they took thefr final decision j (jtid) with the direc¬ 
tors of a new coilege, which was in the act of com¬ 
mencement at Cape Town, anil the arrangements it invotved 
were in the highest degree interesting and important; (3rd) 
n. Phila^nthropic Societ>vfor the Redemption of Servant 
Negroes claimed aid and attention. The intervals of all 
Ais business were delightfully fined up fe the society at 
ov eminent House, which had received a pleasing addition 
in n Mrs. Dundee (wife of Major Dundee, Sir Lowry Cole's 
miluaiy secretary, and brother to ray friend Mr. CallcoU). 
Nothing could be mom satisfHctory than the tone of nght- 
mindedneas which pervaded the whole circle. It was most 
wholesome and refreshing. 


Friday morninj^, Oftobtr hlk, opened with a conference 
with the Committee and Treasurer of the Redemption 
Societj', to whom I hope to be of some serv-fee by procuring 
wiem a grant from the fund in London. At eleven I was 
tovi^t ti»e Government Schools in Cape: Town, which 
^ ^ wretched and without hope of improvemcat, 

utterly incapable. They are under the 
« ion o a Government Conimissioner, as are ail the 
schools m the Nortli Colony, but for some reason that does 
not appear, no effectual restraint is exercised in Cape Town 
I suppose m another week’s rasMeuce and in a few mor.; 
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visits to the sebex)!, 1 shoulU be able to ftixi out why ? As 
ii was, nothing could be done but grumbh:. My most 
inierestingvisit this day was to the Royai Observatory. If 
is about eight years since an astronomer was appointed to 
reside at the Cape. An obseri-atory has been built and 
fumtshed with a magnihceni set of lustrumems^ ivbidi arc 
made to render most e/fectuni service by UievJtercEse and 
diligence oJ‘ Mr Fellows, the Astronomer Royal It dtjcs 
one good to met*L with such a public functionary—isealovis 
and must successful in the discharge of his duties. He is 
awake and active in every mode of usefulness. It was a 
noble establishment, and in such hands must bear abundant 
fruit I Was especially delighted with a little chapel which 
Mr, Fellows has fitted up at his own expense, in the very 
neatest manner that can be conouved. It was a spare room 
not wanted fi^ the Imsiness of the observatory^ which he 
has converted to this purpose. He Invites his netgfibours 
to attend, and not unfrcquently has a congregation of forty 
or fifty. With peculiar propriety he sets apart a portion for 
bis unbjiptized serv^ants. and he tells me he has several very 
interesting individuals making, as he hopes, good progress. 

Saturdt^^ I "itht was a day of much business, writing 
hard from daybght At ten. a final meetiiig of the Philan^ 
thfopic Society—very interesimg, and I trust opening a 
s^-ay to important results. At eleven, a grand official visit 
to tJie new Academic Institution, and an open conference 
with the directors. At one o^clock, a special meeting of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge: about a 
dozen gentlemen, active; wnl 1-1 n formed ,and well-inclined, 
ready for any good work. The Society's operations are 
most beneficial, and the demand for copits of tltc Scriptures 
and the Book of Common Prayer is very considerable and 
rapidly increasing. In addition to the communlcadon 1 
had received from the parent Society, it had occurred to me 
to make an efiTort for the establishment of Sunday schools 
in Cape Town under the auspices I had secured. With 
l-ady Prances Cole's approval, and backed by her isinction 
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and Mr- Hough's cvfdial support, the measure found readjr 
acceptajicc, and was. before wt separated, put in such a 
form as seems likdy to ensure a verj' considerable effort 
at least, whatever the success may be. At half-past three 
the trustees of the church met me for die last time- 1 hey 
adopted all my recommendutions, and deiermined to pro¬ 
ceed forthwith. As soon as Sir Lowr>- Cole returns, the 
first stone will be laid. 

- Sttvdaj, i8/yS,—Hose at daylight to prepare my address 
lo the candidates for confirmatbn. which, as i have not 
meiiiioned, I had appointed for this morning at a quarter 
before twelve. Xhc address was finished before breakfast, 
and 1 had time to have half an hour's quiet conversation 
witli Lady Frances Cole and Mrs. Dundee in the way of V 
leave-taking. We had an overflowing con^jregation. The 
candidates were t33- 1 wliai I wished to address lo 

them before the celebration- I hope it was useful. Cer¬ 
tainly it was listened to with great attention. The candi¬ 
dates were of all colours and ages- I tried to make fourteen 
the lowest point, but it was in some instances impossible 
to resist the earnest representations of anxious parents. 

Rose at four the nc-xt morning, and soon after day¬ 
light the Paths Weighed anchor. Thus ended a very in¬ 
teresting visit w'hich, whatever results It may lead to (or 
even if it should lead to n<me at all), must be looked back 
apon with much satisfaction. My visit may, however, be pro¬ 
ductive oi important consequences, as it may possibly be 
the commencement of a new S}^tem of managemenL As 
to the ecclesiastical concerns of the Church at tlie Cape, 1 
liave been able to send home very full details, and some of 
the infonnation they furnish will. I expect, be acted on. One 
opinion I have, vi*., that the Cape must be pui under 
episcopal jurisdiction, and that the Bishop of Calcutta is 
the right person to take care of it. As a means of health 
and comfort to any individual who may be called to fill that 
bishopric, the Cape would indeed be most usefuL The 
voyage and the rtffme lliere^ if the right season of the year 
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would be most re&eshlng', and I have no doubt 
that the apparent waste of time would be compensated for 
by improved efficiency- The duties when there would be 
etjually eotertainu^ and important, f can hardly imagine 
a more abounding field of usefulness. If my suggestion 
should be acceded to, and a patent mode out annexing tlie 
Cape to the jurisdiction of the diocese, I have promised 
Lady Frances Cole and Colonel Bell that I will do ah I can 
to make my other arrangements bend so as to allow me to 
revisit dtem in about two years j by which time the churdi 
in ^Cape Town will be finished^ and some of the new 
measures will, if agreed upon, be brought into operetiom 
Certain visions of arrangements which might possibly be 
brought about in the interval Imve passed before .my mind- 
The sum of the whole matter is that I have never seen 
(out of Hnglaod) so desirable a place to reside in as Cape 
Town and its neighbourhood." 
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THE PROGRESS A-ND PROSPECTS OF THE 

NATIVE STATES OF CENTRAL INDIA. 

Very nearly forty years ago'CoIonel (aften^'anls Stt Henry) 
Durand, in reviewing the work done in Ccntnil India since 
the estahlishmefit of Briiiah supremacy in iStS. wrote: 

» Our mission eaiinot. therefore, be said to have altogctlier 
failed: though, if weighed in the balance of our opportunities 
and circumstances, it must be acknowledged to have very 
partially fulfilled Its high duties." 

This verdict cn the first thirty-two years after the 
Plndari w'ar was, douhtl css. Just, though tt can hardly be 
looked upon as satisfactor>*. 

There occurred, during this period, great opportunities 
for effecting good work and great reforms in the Central 
Indb States, owing to the minority of several of their chiefs, 
and the. consequent!)', large powers of interference with their 
affairs then enjoyed by the British Government and its 

representatives at those Courts. 

On the other hand, as Colonel Durand has pointed out, 
the j«riod was one during which, so long as Central India 
remained fairly quiet and [>eaceful, the Supreme Government 
had its hands too full elsewhere to have leisure for devoting 
much attention to the internal aftairs of its feudatories In 
Central India and Rajputaua- There was. moreover, so 
much to be done in Britisb provinces before the Govcrntncni 
could effectively preach to others; while political officeTs 
were so fudy engaged in settling the detailed relations, 
ifUer St, of the numcrwjs small States, that they scarcely 
ihomht it within ihe scope of their duties to interfere 
further in internal affairs than was necessar)' to prevent any 
danger to the general peace. 
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Btfore the Mutiny of 1S57, the standaiti to which oar 
own provinces, especially those more tecenUy atquiretl. had 
attained, was very far bebimi that of the present day; many 
of them had. indeed, but Just passed from under the yoke 
of a ruitive nile simiJar to that which still esisied in the 
States of Central India. 

Till we had reduced our own provinces to an nniforni 
system, we could scarcely hold them up as a model for tl« 
ImltatioD of Native States. 

Once liritish India had. practically, ceased to expand 
by annexation, its various provinces were gradually reduced 
to a system of government which, in its general principles 
the same for all; and. though it has its faults, and those 
not few. ,t IS far su|«;rior to the metliods. if. indeed, they 
are worthy of the name, which still prevail in many of the 
lemlatory Slates, It was not tifl tlie outbreak of 185; had 
been stamped out that this reduction of all provinces to the 
present homogeneity commenced in earnest 

At the present day. the memory of their former dis^ 
similaruy. and of the incompleie organization of the newly- 
anacxetl territories, still sorvives in die tenris " n^Iaiton *’ 
and ^‘non*rt^tlon " i but the real distinction, save in 
some very wild tracts, has almost completely disappeared 
We can now, widiout hesitauon, urge upon Native 
btaies the adoption of a system modelled, so far as may tie 
possible considering ihctr resources and form of government, 
on our own. They cannot be asked to follow closely the 
example of British provinces; for in many cases that 
s>Titem with Its rigidity, perhaps its greatest foult, U un^ 
suited m many details, for their adoption. 

Mu^ Wm is done by the failure of Native nilera and 
cir omcials to grasp this important fact. The officials 
have, ^rhaps. been educated and trained in the system 
adopted m a British district, and are apt at first, to be red- 
ot refonnera. thinking it their dutj^ to introduce an elaborate 
f^m of govemiucni and protxxlure Into a sumi^ivili.ed 
ountr>, and foiigeitmg that, under precisely dmilar circum. 
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stances^ it has taken many years of tabour to build up and 
impose this system where they have seen it In full workinjj 
order. 

A wellKiisposcd chief is c<iual]y liable to think that he 
can step at once from a very nidimentary to a ^’ery elabo- 
rite form of govemment, merely because he sees the latter 
working well alongside his own territory. 

It Is nor 'his manner that successful reforms have 

'I'here has Ijeen no hars^ oyer^nding of ancient pr j 

no hun,ing on of 

may not be actively or openly resisted, are nane^ 

ckarly a eS^grirmroifostly too advanced 

it is droppetl for the moment to be a^n 
hiouffbaorward when the political education of tire peopk. 
n 117 of the n.line cI« 3 S«. h- s«ffic,c„ 0 y 

‘'‘''cow"DrI^» favourable verdict ™et 

fce *cep.«l: not raerely for the 6 ^ “'Irty-t- y»ra ^r 
the selUement of i 8 i 8 but for forty years, unti ^ 
ImouMeriu^erabera of tire great connagatran ^ad 

Zo exdu^lAod. and our bauds aera once more free » 

work out reforms beyond our own temtory. 

I laving accepted tills verdict for the 6 rst period of forty 
veara. let ■« «» to» f" 

Carried out their mist in die last thirty years, and ntat 
hopes we may eotertma of obtaining a more favoura 
H^ent at dm expiradon of a second period of sini.lav 

‘'““Tte Central Indian Agency, as now constituted, may ^ 
«Ud consist of two. more o, less, distinct^ Cen^ 
India proper includes the great Srates of Gwalror 
«,d Bhopal, besides numerous others of minor importance. 


the Native States af Cenimi India. 
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rhe Ollier dfvisiojj comprises ihc Bunddlihand and Bae. 
idkhan^i Aiseoaes, witii some thirt>-.fivc small Sares. none 

^•h.ch „oaId. m Mdwa, if Judged by iheir mveoue and 
resources, nsc ahove the second rank 

Betwcmi these tuo divisions of Central India there is 

meZLnT"!!* "j"' J ’’'of Biuidellchiuid 

rgc ^dually ,nlo Ihc Easlem districa of Gtvalior, and 
BueddkS’a':;^^'^'*^ ™ i" "f 

Still alien as a whole. Ihc Bundelfehand and Baghel- 
thand Asians arc very different from Gwalior or the 
pacau of hlalwa. They are essentially the home in 
totrai Inda of the Kajpat; whilst in Malwathe supre. 

Tl'^ o'* l>redominaas. 

The Rapw country and ia inhabiana ate enually 

w. d . and the warhlte character of its people, combined 
• ilh the general poverty of ia land, has saved It from ever 
being brought so completely under' Mahomedan or llab- 
rata rale as has 1^ the case with the more fertile country. 
«d the iess tmbuient peoides. of Maliva. IntereaUeg aTd 
rom.an.te as .t is. Native Bundelfchand is be. a poor field for 
uopravement, »d will In., amongst the las. tract, ra be 

bright to anythmg approaching Ute condition even of lira 
adjacent British Bundellthand. 

th- •“ *>’“ «“isfy 

c elemerilaTy niauis of administration ; and. indeed, the 

mjOTty of ihcm, worthy representatives in breeding and 

Ic 'n.r T "’*1^ ancient than any in E^pe, 

liave little thonght of advancing beyond the patriarchs 

^stem which has sufficed for them and theirsubjects 
^r^gh manypsnerations. With some thirty Sui« few 

Enolis'h sreater than that of many an 

Lagltsh gentleman, and most of them disUnctly antagonistic 
to. and jealous of one another, it « hopelti toT" for 
so^ improvement and advance in civlliatioe as w* havL 

Ci^iu "r "r Gw:;!:: 

Wtuc of a million and a half; Indore with one- 
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third, or Bhopa! with otni-fourth of that amount. The 
Baghelkhancl Agency, though equally with Butiddl^nd a 
Kajput country, has the advantage of being nuunty con* 
solidated into the substantial State of Rewah, with a 
revenue of 30,000. Here great improvements have 
already been effected, under the direction of a DnUsh 
Superintendent, during the minority of the Maharaj.L 

The State, when made over for manag^ent to the 
Britbh Government by the late Maharaja, was m a 
lamentable condition. Courts of justice were practically 
uiiUrtown, the finances were in confusion, no police worthy 
of the name existed, the greater feudatories of the State 
openly defied the authority of their chief, and the people 
were ground down by the oppressive cxacuons of revenue 
farmers, who had contracted for terms far in excess of what 

they could fairly hope to collect. 

All this has been changed in a few years, and the credit 
for the change b in great part due to the tact and patience 
of Major Barr, under whose immediate superintendence 
most of the reforms have been inaugurated. 

Proper courts of justice now sit diroughout the 
country, the finances have been set in order, and the 

Treasury has a reasonable reserve. 

Many excellent public works have been completed, and 
an emdent, though economical, department for thar 
maintenance and extension has been organized. The 
fKiUce has been improved, the revenue assessment has 
been revised, and abuses, vrhich were formerly the rule in 
its coUecdon, rendered impossible Finally, the rebellious 
subjects of the Durbar have been reduced to their proper 

position. 

Terhaps the High Courts of Bombay or Calcutta would 
disapprove, as loose and wanting in legal accuracy, the 
deebions of a Rewah Court ; but the Englbh Civil Courts, 
with thdr rigidity and failure to humour if they cveo 
acknowledge the customs and sentiments of the people, 
are one of the blots on our adminisiration, and the intro* 
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ilucticm of their harJ and fast roles into semi-civilired tracts 
cannot be too earnestly deprecated. 

On the whole, looking to the prosperity and content¬ 
ment of the people ; to the organiatioii of the administra¬ 
tive machinery, and to the condition of its finances, Rewah 
can compare very favourably with similar districts in the 
X'lorth-Wesi, or the Central Provinces. 

But* perhaps the most satisfactory point in its adminis- 
traticm is that the ruling classes have been carried along 
willingly in the reforms which have been made. 

They have' been freely consutted, their prejiKlices 
tenderly dealt with, and their feelings carefully considered 
in all mattefA. The result is that the nobles, as well as the 
more important members of the priestly liave been 
entirely won over to the side of Govemmenc, and are now 
often the first to counsel measures which, twenty years ago. 
would have been consideretl Intolerable innovations. 

It is true that, even in Bundelkhand, improvements 
have been effected, on somewhat similar lines, in Charkarl. 
and. to a certain extenL in Chatarpur. But these two 
small States have each a revenue less than lyd f tjint of 
kewah, and the organization possible In them has conse- 
iptently been less complete. 

One question which is receiving a large measure of 
attention in Rewah Is the moral, iniellcttual. and physical 
training of the youthful cliicf. The subject is one the 
importance of which, if we wish to intfoducc by gentle 
measures an improved mode of Government amengsr our 
feudatories in India, cannot be overrated. 

VVe have tried several experiments in education, and 
hunuliating though the admission tfe, it must be owned that 
they have more often failed than succeeded. This has been 
Owing either to the uant of a definite plan laid down at the 
commencement, or to the development of one branch of the 
education to the, more or less complete, neglect of others. 

We have too often produced, as the result of our efibru!, 
cither a conetdted student at one cjareme, or a good-i'or- 

tz 
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nothing at die other. The first is the result of a nii^ 
tiiken endeavour to force too hastily Western ideas into 
nn Eastern head- The is the consci^ucnce of an 

equally erroneous attempt to engraft upon an unsiTtipathetic 
nature the Englishman's love of field sports and athletics, 
to the neglect of moral and intellectual iraitiing. 

As rulers of their States these two t>'pes are equally 
failures- The chief with advanced English ideas Seeks to 
govern upon lines which may be possible a century after his 
death, but which are certainly impracticable now. The 
result is that he soon falls imo the power'of a few astute 
and designing subordinates, who. by outwardly huinounng 
his whims, draw to Uiemselves alJ real power. 

The young chief whose physical training has fonned 
almost the sole object of his education fails in a different 
way. He knows nothing about government, and, very 
often, cares still less. He has few ideas beyond a mce 
euui^ and a polo pony, and he leaves his Sute to be 
governed by favourites, whose favour depends chiefly on 
cheir power to provide their master, at the expense of his 
people, with the means of gratifying hts acquired tastes. 

Two notable exi>eriments are now being carried out in 
Central India, which will be watched with anxieej' and 
interest by all who desire the future development of the 

States of Rewah ami GwaTior 

These twx» young chiefs are of the same age, and repre¬ 
sent the leading Stales in the two divisions of Central India. 
Kewah is the most important of the Rajput, Gwalior of the 
Mahratta, States In Central India. 

What has hitherto been too generally lost sight of in 
the education of young chiefs, is the impossibility of 
making an Englt^ prince out of an Indian boy; and the 
impropriety of doing so If It were {x^sible. 

We should seek to make him, not a Eurofiean, but a link 
between the European and the Indian \ to make him a man 
able to appreciate the advantages of Western methods whilst 
he still retains a sympathy with his people, which enables 
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him to judge where those methods are unsuitable to his 
coonir^'; to make him a thorough Eastern gentleman, not a 
cancaturc of an Englishman dressed in Oriental, costume. 
Let us, by all meansi teach him to be upright and 
manly, and infuse into him a lov^e of our disdocttvdy Eng¬ 
lish virtues, and a hatred of those vices and follies which 
disgrace the Eastern despot; but let us at the same limt 
encourage in him a strict observance of the good customs 
and the religion of his family and State. Let us rescue him 
from the rgnonmee and evil influence of the Zenana, with its 
women and sen-ants, and from the miseries 01 infant mar¬ 
riage ; but let us equally seek 10 maintain in Mm respect for 
the religion of his birth ; to tamper with which would be a 
breach of our trust. We cannot make a good Christian 
of him. but let us make him at least a good Mahomedan 
Of Hindoo, as the case may bci 

With regard to Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand but 
little more need be said. Rapid or great reforms cannot be 
hoped for in a toose collection of small communities, the 
majtoriiy of whom have not even machlnerj- for the prosier 
disposal of any but unimportant judidal business, or funds 
for the maintenance of more tlian a rudimentary form of 
government, and the taudr)* splendour so pretuous in the 
eyes of the pettiest princeling. 

Independent acdoii cannot be expected from individual 
States ; while confederated action, discouraged by the 
Govemraem, would be an impo^ibility among princes 
w*hosc pride and jealousy of interference generally increase 
directly with their poverty and insignificance, 

U cannot be cxjiected, nor indeed is it desirable; for- 
numy years to come, that die people of the smaller States ol 
Native Bundelkhand or Baghelkhand should enjoy anything 
much in adi-ance of their andent patriarchal government, 
tempered as it is by the supervision of a British agent, and 
by his administration of justice in all more imponam 
matteni. 

It is 10 Central India proper that we must turn with the 
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hope of seeing great iroprovements, and a gradual aKimila- 
lion of the administration to that of our own territories- 

In the first forty years of British supremacy we were 
offered great opportunities, of which, for reasons already 
explained, we failed to avail ourselves. Having neglected 
them once, we should esteem ourselves specially fortunate 
in their recurrence, at all events partially, at the present 
time. 

Between iS4oand 1850, the two great Mahratta States, 
Gwalior and Indore, were practically under British manage¬ 
ment, and in Bhopal our influence was paramount. 

In the princes of tlte two former States we had it in our 
powur 10 train up two ignoraoi boj's to be good and wise 
rulers, That we failed must be admitted by all who knew 
those chiefs or had witnessed the condition of their subjecta, 
the absence of justice and the comiption which prevailed 
amongst all classes in both States. 

On neither prince had we succeeded in impressing the 
truth that he was placed at the head of bis biate for its 
good and not for the gratification of his personal whims 
and pleasures, at tire expense of his people. That the 
people were created for the prince, not the prince for the 
people, is the view almost universally accepted in the 
uneducated East, and it should be our first endeavour to 
modify a theory which in its crudeness cannot but he 
destructive of the happiness of prince, as ■well as of 
IKsopIe. 

Having once allowed so good a chance to dude our 
grasp, we were not justified in hoping that the very next 
-succession in Gwalior would give us again a similar oppor¬ 
tunity', with more than the old advantages. 

Such, however, has been the case, and Gwalior is now 
ruled, during a long minority, by a Council of Regency, 
bound to accept, when tendered, the advice of the British 
Government and its agents. 

Meanwhile, the Government Has not been idle, during 
the past thirty years, in p,\ving the way for the tniroduc" 
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tioti of great reforms, or in settiag^ the example in British 
territoiy. 

The railway, which was unknown, and almoist unheard 
of, in Centra] India, in now runs through its moftt 

fertile provinces, and affords a ready outlet for the opium, 
wheat, and cotton of l^lahva. Within the next few 
the existing s>Tstcm sriil be largely extended, hy the opening 
of the Indian Aflidland Railway, which, while passing 
through and dviliring some of the wildest tracts of Gwalior 
and Bundelkhand, will carry away the produce of the more 
fertile plains. Than the railway there has been no more im¬ 
portant factor in the pnclhcation of a wild, as well as in the 
deveiopment of a fertile, country, and we nmy predict with 
confidence the retreat before it of die lawless gangs of 
Dacoiis, who still infest many tracts which it is shortly to 
cross, and who have, hitherto, successfully defied every 
eSbrt for their extermination. Roads have done much* but 
rajlw'ays have done and will do more towards stopping, 
what is sdlt a crying evil in Central rndia, the depredations 
of Dacoits, 

In nothing U die difference in organUaiion between Ji 
British province and an average Native State more dearij* 
marked than in this matter of dacoity. In the greater part 
of a province, such as the North-West or the Punjab, 
anything more than mere technical dacoity is unknown, 
k is only in those districts which border on the uncivilized 
tracts of Rajputana and Central India that dacoity, in the 
sense of organized gang robbery, flourishes at alL Even 
there it only bursts forth fitfully and does not thrive with 
the ^nstant vigour which tt enjoys beyond the British 
frontier. 

The result of an Improved administration is, at once 
apparent in Rewah, which is now absolutely free from 
dacoits, A few yeara ago it was harried by a gang of 
abom forty, influenced more by motives of vengeance than 
of dishonest)', but every one of these men has now been 
either captured or killed. 
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[n tilt! i?3£Tcrtv p^t3 of Gwalior niid in BuntlcikluiiHJ. 
tnuch work stili reraama to be done m suppressing the miuiy 
Jarge' gangs of clacoiis who, not content "with plundering 
their own neighbottrhood, frequently carry their outrages 
into the adjoining British districts. 

They collect in bands, often to the number of one 
hundred, or even more, in W'itd uninhabited forests, whence 
they sally forth on their expeditions, surrouiiding and 
robbing perhaps two or three villages, or rather the houses 
of their wealthiest inhabitants, and then returning to the 
jungles to divide the spoil. 

Many of the leaders arc Rajputs, fellow clansmen of 
the chiefs and their dependants, and ihdr doings are too 
commonly condoned and connived at by officials, and even 
by the smaller chiefs, who dare not resist them, or who 
share the phioder. The officials, where they have no ties 
of clanship or rdationship with the daooits. are, not unfre- 
quentl)% influenced in the same direction by motives of fear 
or of cupidity. 

In one district, belonging to the Gwalior Slate, a famous 
dacoit for years carried on a wholesale system of plunder 
witli the direct connivance of the local officials, the chief of 
whom were eventually convicted nod punished. At their 
trial it transpired that one-fourth of the plunder, which they 
hud in 4 few vears levied as hush money, amounted to no 
less than Rs. Baooex All this can and must be stoppeOi at 
any rate in the great and rich State of Gwalior. The 
Council of R(^ency is now exerting itself in earnest with 
this object, using its troops for i»!ice purposes, and pro¬ 
claiming an amnesty for those dacoits who have not 
added murder to their other crimes, and who. within a 
given period, surrender themselves to the mercy of the 
State. 

Some idea of the extent of the operations cirncd on by 
the dacoits of Eastern Gwalior and Bimdelkhand may be 
formed from the fact that though, in an i^gaabed attack 
made on them in i 8 S 6 , some sixty or seventy were taken 
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or killed, the cdnie was again almost as pmvaletit in thf* 
same districts in the beginning of 1B8S, 

If ch% smaller States of Bundelkliand are unwilling or 
unable to prevent their territories being made a refuge for 
these robber bands, they must be prepared to see the 
management of operations taken out of their bands, as has 
recently been done in the petty State of Khanyadhaiia, 

In other parts of Centra] India much, though by no 
means ail, of the dacoity which still occurs is due to adven¬ 
turers from beyond the North-Western frontier of India, 
Afghanistan and Behichistan, who, nominally vranderlng in 
search of employment, subsist really by ravaging the timid 
peasants and unprotected villages of Central India, 

A gang of this description was recently brokeit up In 
Bhopal. It was found to be working in concord with many 
of the Afghan employes of the State, who derived a hand¬ 
some addition to their pay from this source. 

Many of the gang were convicted; others, against whom 
there was no conclusit'e evidence, as well as a number of 
their accomplices in the State i^olice, were deported to their 
native Afghanistan, with a warning that return to Central 
India would inx'olve their imprisonment as ^'Ugrants, 

Measures for the deportation of these suspicious cha- 
meters have now been taken all over Central India, and wc 
may hope that in a few years dacoity will, with the 
energetic measures now being taken, be suppressed. 
V^'ben it is so, crime will not be more prevalent in this 
province than in British territory. Besides die introduction 
of railways, already mentioned, much has been done by the 
British Government in extending metalled roads over a 
country which, without them, is- impassable for wheeled 
traffic during five months of the year, 

^ From the States, as a rule, but lUtle assistance has been 
received, and the advantage to trade from many of tliese 
roads was, up till tSSy, partially nullified by the heavy 
transit duti^ levied by almost every State through which 
they passed. Some of them, h is true, such as the great 
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tcail from Agra to Bombay, have long been fret trade 
routes; but as the goods had u> pay transit duties before 
thuy reached, or after they left, the main roads, trade was 
stiU seriously hampered. 

The battlt for the remo^'al of these moat obnoxious 
duties has been a long and severe one, lasting just thirty 
years. It was not ul! tSS6 iliat, on the death of the two 
grrat Maiiratta chiefs, Slndhia and Holkar, transit duties 
were finally abolished in their territories, by ilie Council of 
KegtiOty-at Gwalior and by the present Maharaja Holkar 
at Indore. 

Their example was immediately followed by tlie Begum 
of Biiopab and, on tlie occasion of Her-Majest)''s J ubilee, 
the few remaining States which still levied them consented 
to forego, for ever, their collection of transil dues on goods 
fiot brraliing bulk in thdr territory. 

Some States still levy both imfx>rt and export duties, 
and there is always a danger of these becoming transit 
duties unless carefully watched. But, to have obtained the 
formal abolition of all transit dues and taxes b a triumph 
for commercial progress, the value of which cannot be 
exaggerated. 

By such generaJ improvements, which ivould never 
have been carried out without the active tnierventlon and 
benevolent mediation of the supreme power, a good and 
sr>lid foundation on which to base the dTorts of individual 
States has been laid. 

It must altrays be remembered that the States of 
Central India, some seventy ha number, varj* in importance 
from Gwalior, with a revenue of a mUHon and a half 
sterling, to the petty fragments of some of the old Rajput 
States, with a revenue of but a few hundred pounds. In 
the greater States alone can we expect the standard of our 
own provinces to be approached. It is futile to hope that a 
small country gentleman, dignified though he be with the 
name of chief, can rule his estate on other than patriarchal 
principles. 
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But if we can succeed m ioclucing the larger States, down 
to those produdtJg a revenue of ^40.000 or 50,000 a 
j'car, to adopt good laws, a simple judicial and revenue 
system, and to carr)" out other improvements in proportion, 
to ttielr means, we may wdi be content to leave the 
smaller estates to be governed on the old pacnarchal system 
and to draw what advantages they cm from the improve¬ 
ments effected by their richer neighbours. Even these 
smaller States can assist in the good work of opening out 
the country, by facilitating the operations of others in 
such matters as the cession of laud for roads or ratlwaysv 

Now' that we have done what we can to assist in the 
general development of the country by roads, railways, 
telegraphs, and by freeing trade from transit duties, we 
must look to the States themselves to carry on the good 
vrork. But our responsibility by no means ends with the 
impulse which we have imparted to improvement. 

As in the case of Gwalior, tve are frequently, during 
mitiorillts, in u position which renders us, practically, re¬ 
sponsible for the entire progress of a State. 

In other cases, where there is no minority, bur where 
the education of his heir has been confided to us by a chief, 
we are morally resimnsible for his training, and for turning 
out a ruler who will be willing to work for the good of his 
people, and not seek merely the gratification of his i>wn 
desires; 

There is a less satisfactory' class of cases in which, owing 
to the extravagance or misgovemmeni of a prince, the 
Supreme Government has been driven to the extreme step, 
one which it always takes with rductaoce, of putting aside 
the chief and assuming the administration, in order to save 
the ruler from bankruptcy or his subjects from oppression. 

Reluctant as the Govermnent alwa)'^ is to take these 
extreme measures, it has recently been obliged 10 do so in 
several instances, and amongst them in the small States of 
Jhallawar and of Dewas. In a more notable instance. 
Bhopal, ihe raicr was called upon 10 banish from power the 
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author of the mi5]jovcminent complained of, and she has 
not onljr complied with the demand, but iiad gone beyond 
it. by appointing, as her mioister. a European officer of 
great experience, trained in a British pro^nnce. The 
greater Slates have often presumed too far on the reluctance 
of Government to adopt these strong means. They wiU, 
it is CO be hoped, now realize that the sitnation has vastly 
changed in the last tlitrcy or forty years. 

When .Malwa was hrst pacified and rescued from 
anarchy and civil war, its people were glad to accept any 
rude form of Government, which could scarcely fail to be 
some improvement on the ** Times of trouble.'* The British 
Government itself u'as too busy etsewliere 10 interfere, 
except in cases of glaring tyranny. 

Xow ali this is changed, and the Government cannot 
conscientiously tolerate a tyrannical procedure, nt^lecttng 
aod oppressing the people, merely because the ruler is too 
indolent or two vicious 10 govern properly. 

In such cases the Government has a right to ioterfere in 
the internal affairs of any feudatory State. It is a right 
exercised imwillingly, and only as a last resource, but there 
is more than one diief who would do well to remember that 
there ts a limit beyond which patience cannot be stretched, 
and that it is not the habit of the British Govemmcni, in 
the administration of justice, to draw distinctions in 
favour of the powerful as comparecl wdtli the weak. 

Let UB now see what use is being made of the oppor¬ 
tunities which fortune has afibrtled us, for the second time 
in a period of seventy years. 

In Gtralior we have, for nearly two years, been re* 
sponsible for the general direction of affiiira. 

When the late Maharaja Sindhta died, bis State was in 
scarcely better plight than was Rewah, when it was handed 
over to our super! niendence. 

The expenditure on pubUc works u-as practically notliiog, 
proper courts of justice were non-existent, and such courts ^ 
there were, were congested with the arrears of many years. 
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both 00 the civil and criitwnal sides. There was i)<i separa¬ 
tion between the judicial and the executive, and judidal 
powers were generally' and freely used by corrupt police 
and revenue cfficials for thdr own ends. Education was 
absolutely neglected, hospitals and di^cnsanes were fewv 
i^ nd what there were had only been constructed and 
endowed by the late Maharaja after j'ears of pressure 
and importunity by the Resident and the Governor- 
General's agent. 

The land revenue assessment, especially in the North- 
Eastern Districts, was excessive, and its harshness was 
aggravated by the impossibility of exporting produce 
from a country impassable for want of roads. 

The revenue of the State was far in excess of the 
expenditure, even inclusive of that on the Maharajas 
favourite toy, hk army. 

The officials were underpaid, and had. no pension to 
look forward to; ooasequenity they supplemented their 
scanty pay by corrupt means. 

The surplus revenue, instead of being either expended 
on improving the country or profitably invested, was 
hidden away year by year in useless hoards^ To such 
an extent was this mania for hoarding carried that the 
Maharaja actually borrowed from the Govemtneni at 
l adia a sura of fifty lakhs of rupees, at a time when he 
must have had several millions sterling lying useless in 
his vaults, and when the current revenue was more than 
sufficient to cover the extra famine charges, the pretext 
on which the loan was asked. 

Immediately on the installation of the new Govern¬ 
ment, measures were taken for organizing a Department 
td" Public Works, for which there were absolutely no 
materials at hand in the State. An English engineer, 
who had already bad targe experience under similar 
circumstances, though on a smaller scale, in Rewah. was 
placed at the head of the new department, to work 
directly under the Council. Other engineers, European 
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and JCauve, wtire engaged, a prO|jer system of itccounis 
was started, and plans were prepared for numerous work ft 
of public utility. The consiruction of meddled roads was 
at once undertaken in tracts where the price of agricultural 
• produce was nominal, ow ing to tlse impossibility of moving li 
to the markets, or to the railway. A fine hospital and a col¬ 
lie were planned, and have been commenced at the capitaL 

A new palace has ix;un begun at Ujjain, with tlie 
double object of enabling the young Maharaja to enjoy, 
during the hot season, the comparatively temperate climate 
of Malwa, and of facilitating periodical visits to the tnost 
fertile part of his dominions, where his father was scarcely 
ever seen, Numerous roads, dispensaries, and schools, police 
and dv'il buildings, are under construction all over the coun¬ 
try. and the Council arc fully prepared, should it be found 
advantageous or profitable, to introduce light railways, _as 
feeders to die main lines. Measures were also at once 
taken for tlm entire separation of the judicial from the 
executive branch, and for the establishment of civil and 
criminal courts^ with definite powers and proper procedure, 
in all parts of the country. 

A Mahratta gentleman, an able administrator and 
lawyer, whose large exjteneiice of Native States is a 
guarantee that he will not attempt to over lead the courts 
with useless technicalities, has been placed at the head uf 
this department as chief juslict and judicial secretary. 
He is now »:jigaged in organhing the courts in accordance 
with a scheme prepared, in consuitadon with him, by the 
British authorises and the Counul of Regency. 

To these reforms there has naturally been offered a 
strenuous opposition by die revenue officers and others, 
who felt tliut, with their judicial pow'ers, they were losing 
their most powerful engine of oppression and extortion. 

The salaries* not only of these men, but also of the 
judges and magistrates, have now been fixed on a scale 
which no longer leaves open to them die plea of necessity. 
The police b belng^ rapidly reorganized, iree use being 
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Tnadc in this, as in otherdep.'irtments.nf (yood local material 
wherever available. The revenue assesfiinenc of the North* 
Eastern districts is being readjusted, and, where necessary, 
reduced, under a nadve ofhccf of large experience. Similar 
measures will shortly be undertaken in Matwa. 

The great hoards, amounting to many millions sterling, 
which had been amassed by the late Maharaja have been 
unearthed, and from them a loan of three and a half crores 
of rupees has been made to the Government of India, the 
balance of whose loan of fifty lakhs, already mentioned, 
has also been discharged. This loan to Government has 
been the subject of some adverse criticism in the ill-informed 
portion of the vernacular press. 

It has iHren said that the money, instead of being lent, 
should have been expended on improvcmencs in the State. 
The baselessness of this argument wdll be apparent when It 
IS nemembered that the loan itself brings In an annual 
income of fourteen Inklis, and that there is already a large 
surplus revenue which cannot be economically expended, 
with the administrative means available. It is probable 
that the annual eiqicmdlture on Public Works wilt not be 
less than twenty to thirty l:ikhs. This Is far more than ts 
expended on ordinarj' works in any equal area of British 
territory, and an attempt to spend more rapidly would 
certainly cod in bad work and btaii'y loss. Gwalior then 
is in a fair way to thorough and complete re-organization, 
and we may well hope that, when die reins of government 
are handed over to the young Maharaja, on his attaining 
his majority some ten years hence, he will hud himself, like 
the Maharaja of Mysore, the ruler ofa State whose prosperity 
and wealth will compare very favourably with British terri* 
tones, and of a contented and peaceable people. 

The most gratifying drcumstance connected with reform 
in Gwalior is that, although the imtacive of British ofHctala 
naturally counts for much, the Council of Regency, headed 
by jLs wise and experienced President. Sir Ganpat Rao, has 
thrown itself into the work of improvement and reform with 
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a cordial and intelligent enthusiasm, and is working with 
abtUty and success. 

In die other great Mahratta State, Indore, there has. 
too. been a change of ruler; but, the new chief not being a 
minor, the direct tniluenceof the British Government la far 
less than in Gwalior. 

The late Maharaja HoJkar, like Sindhia, loved, hb 
hc>itrcl5, which, however, he was less inclined to let lie idle, 
A shrewd man of busine^ he too rrequendy allowed hb 
cupidity to blind him to realty profitable measures. His 
revenue settlements were calculateti to bring in sums noi 
half of which could in practice be colIectetL On puUk 
works of utility, on roads, on dispensaries, and on every 
expenditure titat did not produce an immediate and direct 
return, hb views and Sindhia's were aitirely in accord. 
There was a certain atnoimt of rspilarity and system in the 
Indore admmbtmtioti which did not exist in Gwalior, 
but on the almost simultaneous death of the two princes 
there ivas but little to choose between the depressed and 
povcrti''-strickctt condition of their people. The first act of 
the present Maliaraja Holkar ivas a wise and generous 
one—^the abolition of transit duties, a measure of the 
advantage of which it had always been mipossible to con¬ 
vince hb father. Not long after his succession, he secured 
the services of Devraii Bahadur Raghunath Rao, an upright 
and honourable gentleman of enlightened views, whose 
experience both of Bridsh adminbtratioti and of the Indore 
State, where he bad before been Minister, was very ex¬ 
tensive. 

Had the Maharaja seen fit to confide extensive powers 
to this excellent Minister, u rnlght fairly have been hoped 
that, in the two past years, Indore would have made as rapid 
strides as Gwalior has donix But he has not done sch and 
it must be r^retfuHy recorded that, nocwithstamling the 
Mahamjas professed good intentions and the Ministers real 
ajixir.ty to advance, little or nothing has been effected, and 
the Dcwaii has, after long and fruitless efilbrts at refonn, 
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been compelled to resign an. ungrateftil and hopeless 
task. 

In Bbofjal. the only Mahomedun State of much 
ancc in Central India, and the second in rank in the ft'hole 
of India, matters are progressing more sadsfactorily, 

CoiorKi Ward, the Begum's English MinUterr with Her 
Highness generous support, has, in less than two years, 
carried out many admirable reforms. 

The jtididal stafT has been properly organteed, and its 
jk'fwatuJ improved; the excessva revenue assessment is 
being reduced: the police has been re-modetled, and Its 
corrupt officials dismissed or punished ; the mode of levying 
customs dues has been revised, and something has been 
done towards improving communications by metalled roads. 

With Colonel Ward at the head of afiairs there Is no 
need to fear any lack of the will and energy necessary to 
bring Bhopal up to the level of the adjoining Central Pro¬ 
vinces. 

The only other State of importance in MnUva, at pre^ 
sent under direct management, is the small principalit>' of 
Do was, which has been taken over from its chief to sat'c it 
from the bankruptcy and mtn into whidi his ejciravaganee 
w'as rapidly dragging it. Its revenue barely reaches four 
lakhs of rupees, and, w'ith the heavy debts which have been 
mcuired by the Raja, tt must be many years before any 
oonslderable outlay on much needed improvements can 
be afforded. 

The Sta^ of KuUam is of more importance. For 
many years, during the minority of the Raja, it was under 
management, and its administmion is as good as we can 
well expect in a small State, whose nesourres will not admit 
of the compitrativcly elaborate machinery which is possible 
in Gwalior, Indore, or Bhopal, The Raja himsdf, a 
thorough Rajput gentleman, a man of honourable and gentle 
disposition, and of much intelligence, is, so tar, perha^is the 
best {product, in Central India, of our educational experi¬ 
ments. 
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To ^uiit up the results of thtn^ years of Bridab supro 
macy in Central India, since 1853 ; the country gencraJly 
has been opened out by raijvivays and ro«tds; trade has 
been freed from odious restrictions; education has been 
encouraged, and a central college for die training of young 
chiefs and nobles has been opened at Indore. 

If some of our experiments in educatioji have been 
£sllurts, we may at least hope that they will serve to point 
out the pitfalls to be avoided, and that, vrith them before 
pur eyes, we shall attain success with the Maharajas of 
Gwalior and Rewah. 

Our later opportunities for tniproi'ing the country we 
cannot be said to have m^lcctcd; and w'e can ]x)int with 
satisfaction to what has been, and Is sdl] being, done In 
Gwalior, Bhopal, Rewah, Charkharl, and Rutlam. 

When the second forty years from tSiS has elapsed, 
we shall be on the point of handing over to its young chief 
die most Important of the Central Indian States, and one of 
the most im[iortant in all India. We have every reason to 
hope that it will be tlien on a level. In prosperity and order, 
trlth otu* oivn provinces. Bhopal, if the present adnitnls*^ 
tratlnn continues as it has begun, should be little, ff at alt, 
behind. Rewah and Rutlnm are already doudshing in prO'- 
portion to their position. The only great State over which 
some uncertainty still nests Is Indore; and here it can only be 
a question of time till the Stue begins to follow the example 
£et by Gwalior. With Gw;^ior ihoroughlj'' w‘iJl ofgani*ed 
and ruled, as we may hope, by a young man of good edu¬ 
cation and enlightened views; with the Stales next in 
importance following Gwalior's lead; with Rewah and 
Charkharl its examples set up for the Imitation of the 
Rajput States, and with the general improvements which 
have already been commenced or effected, the Government 
may well hope and expect to obtain. In 1898, a less 
equivocal verdict than that given forty years before, 

F, Lokaine Petek. 
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THE INDIAN COUNCIL 

Tiik Council of the Secretary of State for India Is the 
object of criticism on different grounds, and from two ver>' 
different ^quarters. Refornicrs in England, those partlcU' 
larly who consider diemselves the special friends of Uie 
natives of Indian hold It to be a kind of essence of bureau¬ 
cracy, and :is such to be of its nature opposed to all reform 
and liberal progress. Some, again, among the Indiao 
services, including many of the younger and more eager 
spinls, and the portion of the English press of that country 
which is most influenced by them, represent tile Council as 
composed of " old fogies." who act merely as a drag on 
good administration, and who check the improvements 
which the Indian Governments, if left alone, w-ould of 
themselves effect. 

The difference between these views is obvious, though 
it often happens that on particular questions tluise who 
hold them write in condemnation of the supposed action of 
the Council. Before inquiring what foundation there is for 
botli or cither of these opinions, it may be well to explain 
briefly the origin and functions of the Council, a subject 
which is not very dear, and on which there exists a good 
deal of nitsap{>rdtcn 5 ion. 

When, in i S58, it was determined to tran.sfer tlie ilirect 
government of India from the Company to the Crown, the 
necessity was universally acknowledged of providing the new 
Secretary of State, or other high pariiamcniary official at 
the head of the London department in which, fx posftUaii, 
the government of India (subject, of course, to die control 
of Farliament) was finally to be vested, with tlie means of 
availing himself of that knowledge and experience of India 
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- anti her admiiiistraibn Tidilch ihe Court of Directors hid 
previously supplietL By the first of the till Is, that of Lord 
Palmerston, wliich were introduced in the House of Com¬ 
mons for effecting the change of system, the Home 
Government of India ivas to be vested In a president and 
'eight councillors, the final determination of each tiuestion 
resting with the president alone, cJtcept that, witliout the 
concurrence of at least a moiety of lus Council, he could 
throw no new charge on the 1 ndian revenues, nor create 
any new office-points on which the House of Commons of 
the day showed itself throughout those discussions especially 
jealous. 

A change of Ministo' having occurred, the new Govern¬ 
ment that of Lord Derby, introduced a second Bill, by 
which a Secretary of Siaie was to he appointed with a 
Council of eighteen members, consultative merely, since the 
Secretary of State, though obliged to iiear the advice of his 
Council, was in no case hound to follow k. This Bill having 
been withdrawn, the House determined to proceed by way 
of resolutions, Lind the Bill founded on tliose resolutions 
which finally passed, created a Secretary of State and 
Council of fifteen memberss As drafted, the Bill made the 
Council purely consultative. According to the explanation, 
on its second reading, of Lord Stanley, the minister in 
charge, the object was that the Council should have a mora! 
irtllttentt and coutrot, but that the decision of the Secretary 
of State should be final on all maliens. the Cabinet being of 
opinion that any control given by the Council being em¬ 
powered to refuse its assent to proposed e^£pcnditure would 
bo jilusor)", and that a more real and effeciuaJ check on the 
Minister u^ould consist in tlie necessity of his consulung his 
Council, in tlicir power of protest, and in the submission 
to Parliament of the Indian accounts. The Council was 
therefore, utuler Uie direction of the Secretary of State, to 
conduct the floine business of the Government of India 
(which was iledared to be the same as that previously 
conducted by the East India Company and the Board of 
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Control alone or jointly); u was lo be divided into com* 
mtitces for tlie more t:onvenient transaction of this business: 
all communicaiions to be sent to India (with an exceptioni 
that of the secret correspondence noticed below) were to be 
submitted to, and might be discussed by the Council; and 
any member might demand that his opinion and the reasons 
for it should be recorded. But tlte view of the Secretary 
of State, even if at variance ivith that of the majority, or of 
the whole of his Council, was in the cod to prevail, nor vras 
his ultimate authorit)' limited, financially, or othenvise, by 
a vote of Council 

The House of Commons, however, as has before Ijeen 
observed, was jealous of the practically uocouirollcd power 
which this Bill gave to tiic Secretary of States and the 
sutiserjuent discussions sliowed, as Lord Stanley admitted, 
the necessity of providing some further security against 
financial abuses. Hence the Act, as finally passed, con¬ 
tains provisions which materially limit the power of tlic 
Secretary of State in diflereni directions. In the first 
place, the Indian revenues cannot—urgent necessity, stidi 
as that of preventing invasion, being exoepted—be applied 
to defray the cost of milttiiry operations beyond the frontiers 
of India without the consent of ParUamcni. Scoondly, the 
expenditure of the rm'enues of India Ls subjected to the 
control of tlie Secretary of State in Ceuneilt and no grant 
or appropriation of any part of such revenues can be matle 
witliout the concurrence of a majority of (JounciL On the 
other liaiul, there are provisions intended to prevent any 
undue interference on the part of the Council obstruction, 
or inconvenient tielay. The Secretary of State may sl^d 
to India, without consulting his Council, any orders (except 
instructions dealing expressly with finance, which still re¬ 
quire the con«irrence of a majority of Council) which 
before die passing of the Act might have been sent by the 
Board of Control tltrough the Secret Commluee of die 
Court of IJircctors, tlr., on matters relating to war or peace, 
and to ni^tiations with native states, and the policy to be 
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pursued n^atdmg iheni. Aod in any case cT urg^flcy the 
Secretary of State may act alone, but the Council must be 
at once informed* 

The exact effect of ilie limitations on the power of the 
Secretary of State—whether of Parliament, in matters 
miHiary’, or of his Council in matters hnancTa!—is not ^'ery 
dcar,aod,as is well known, considerable differences of opinion 
have arisen from time to lime regaithng them. It is nor. 
however, necessary (or my present purpose to discuss these 
questions. 1 need only point out that the Act of 185S 
intended by the L^islaiure to secure three special objects* 
First, to prevent undue, too minute, or too fretiuenc, inter* 
ference with the Government in India on the part of the 
Home Govenunent. I have not siiace to dwell on dus 
point, and must only^statc that, both formaUy and prac- 
licaliy, the inception of almost all matters which relate 10 
India as distinct fmm Home administration rests m the 
Indian Government, the power of tlie Secretary of State as 
regards them is almost entirely that of enticism or negation. 

\jcf ensure thorough responsibility to Parliament of the 
Secretary of State, in whom rests the initiation in this 
country of all measures, or, more commonly, their accept¬ 
ance if initiated in India, including financial measu^; 
who has large pow'crs of dealing on his own respoisibiUty 
with mattcre involving uigcitcy, and to whom alone ^ re¬ 
served questions of /a Aaatr ; of political, in the 

Indian sense, as distinguished from legislative or adminis- 
irative importanai. Finally, to ensure that the Secretly 
of State shall, on all subjects not strictly political, avail him- 
seltofthe knowledge and experience of hb Council, and in 
financial matters give it complete control. 

The powers thus reserved to the Council by Statute 
are. it will be seen, real and considcruble. But (as was 
pointed out several years ago by one of the greatest niea 
who ever sat in Council. Sir H. Maitm, whose untimely 
loss must be deplored by India even more than bn* the rest 
of die Empire^ die chief power of that hotly is almost 
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iRcIepcniient of any authority vested in it by law ; it U 
simply the power of knowledge and cxpenencc in a mass 
of subjects of the greatest extent, and of the utmost 
difficulty, complexity, and lechmcality. Criticism of die 
Council almost always proceeds from those whose real or 
ttuicicd knowledge has ted them to conclusions opposed to 
those which the Coimcil is supposed to have adopted, and 
refers to the subjects of sudi difference:, In such cases It 
is obvious, the question is really not one of tiie titiiity of a 
CouRclI. but of the fact whether the Council existing at a 
particular time supplies the minister with the most authori¬ 
tative experience on a particular subject of a great num¬ 
ber of subjects. 

But before furtlier examining this point, It may be per- 
miuctl to one who, though never a member of the Council, 
was for several years intimately connected with it and with 
successive ministers, to touch on another question, that of 
the actual relations of ilie Council with the Secretary of 
State- It is quite true that, as the Secretary of State 
might, if he chose, avail himself of some provisions of the 
law to over-ride the opinion of his Council, so the Coimcii 
might take advantage of other provisiorts to thwart the 
policy of die Mtmster. My own experience is that any¬ 
thing of tire sort very seklom, if ever, occurs. Minister 
and Council are all men of business, and are not subject to 
the party influences which create friction ; the Secretary of 
State is glad to avail blmscll of the experience of his 
Councillors, the latter, who fed that their nptnions will be 
fully and fairly considered, are ready In the last resort to 
defer to the views of the minister. 

i now proceed to examine some of the arguments most 
commonly urged against the utility of the Indian CounciL 
It is pointed out. with perfect truth, how vast is tlie conti- 
Item of India j how widely its various provinces differ: 
how misleading is experience of one part of tlie country in 
dealing with another. Bui r^o one ever as 

pliixl, that a few years' residence somewhere in India fits r 
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The tea] plea is a very differerit oae, that personat know¬ 
ledge of India in some shape is necessary for her atlminis¬ 
tration. The futility of what is really an aj^ument tor 
ignorance—that no one knows all aljout India, therefore 
his knowing nothing makes nb difference In hb capacity 
for her rule — 4jecomcs at once obvious i! it b applied to 
other subjects. Ko man knows all about law, but we do 
not therefore make a man a judge who never read Black- 
Stone t no man knows all tanguageSi yet actiunintance ufitlt 
French is essential to a diplomatist. But. in fact, tlic con¬ 
siderations mentioned above nuake In favour of the principle 
of the Council. Its consiilution b intended to secure that 
the Minister shall be able to at-atl himself of personal 
knowledge and practical experience, not only of India as a 
whole, but of each of her principal provinces, and of each 
of the main branches of her administration. With the 
exception of one or two memhers selected for financial 
or miircantilfi knowledge in general, the Council oonsbLs 
of men who have been eminent in iliffeient cai>adti(^ in 
various parts of India, and who often have widened their 
speeijd knowledge subsequendy as members of the Indian 
supreme government. Thus, in my time at the India 
Office, Sir F. Halliday and Sir A. Eden liad special 
knowledge of Bengal and the latter of Burma; .Mr. 
Drummond and Sir W. Muir of the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces; Sir Robot Montgomery and Sir H. Davies of the 
Punjab; Sir R. Dalyetl of Madras: Sir Barrow Elib of 
Bombay; Sir E. PerT>' and Sir H. Maine were partbularly 
acquainted with Indian law and Icgblation; Sir W. IVIuir 
and Sir J, Strachey with finance ; Sir H- Nonnan, Sir V> 
Lumsdcti. and (general Foster with military aftairs; 
Geflcnil Stnichey and Cok Vule with Public Works; Sir 
H. Rawliniwn with political history; Mr-Casseb and Mr. 
Balien Smith with Indian trade and commerce. 

1 may be excused for adding that among these names 
are several with an European reparation in literature. 
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science, ajichxotogicnl, nod historical research, and kitulrvd 
subjects, who must preserve the Coiindl from the reproach 
of heing composed of men whose only title to respect is 
official.’ All of this bionledge it is true^ is not of the 
latest date. Sir A, Eden, when he jomed the Council, 
knew the Bengal of the present: Sir F. Halliday, the 
Bengal of a quarter of a century before. But experience to 
be of value to the Secretary of State should be not merely 
experience of the day." Of all countries India is the 
most conservatt\'c : ts tliat In which tradition and the post 
have the greatest iiveighi, and the Minister ought to have at 
hand knowledge not only of existing facts, but of what has 
gone before and protluced them. It is sudden changes of 
policy made in ignorance of the reasons and effects of past 
policy, which India has most lo fear—and this is readily 
enough admitted in cases where the view of the critic 
happens to agree with the cotJclusions of experience. The 
4 er>' persons, for instance, who assume that Lord kipoii s 
JMdiemes for “local self-gm*eriiment" which were questioned 
by many of die highest Indian authorities, were obviously 
the right ones, and that the opposition to them was pure 
bureaucratic obstrucuon, denounce Lord Lytton for think¬ 
ing diat he knew better on the frontier question than I^ord 
Lawrence, tlie old Indian. 

But, it is aigucd, it would lie sufficient that the 
Secretary of State should be aided by a competent staffi /.c,, 
by efficient heads of dcqutrtmcnts selected from the Indian 
services. But the administmtion of India is full ofmanv- 
sided problems. The abler the head of a departinoit, die 
more sure he ts to hold strong views of his own on such of 
these problems as rehttc to bis own dejmrtment, an<1 these 
views alone would then be urged on the Minister. What 
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the Secretary of State needs—who. from his parlianientiuy 
position cannot have special knowledge, though his 
political training and general grasp of affairs eminently 
qualify him to decide between conHicling views—is a body 
of advisers among whom all sides of a question are sure ic 
l>e adequately represented to him. Ao English judge usually 
decides admirably on all sorts of questions of science, 
trade, manufactures, »nd the like—of which he personally 
knows Itide or nothing. He does so l>ccause both sides of 
a case are fully laid before htm ; he would not be able to do 
so if he could consult only a single exiiert 

The Englisli reformers appear to expect that, if the 
Council were abolished, the House of Commons would take 
a huger and more direct share in Indian goverfiJiient, and 
that this would lend to improve tlie latter. But—not to 
urge liow unfit is the House to control a distant, complex, 

and difficult administration—Parliament, “ a w<ui^* Titan, 
staggering beneath the too vast orb of its fate " is, by the 
confession of Its greatest members. a!rea<ly so overburdened 
^vlth w’ork that it cannot deal adetjuately with innumerablt: 
subjects ‘tt'hich come, or ought to come, before it WTiat 
chance is Uicre that it would master a mass of details of the 
most compltttitotl and unintelligible kind J 1 should expect 
tlie result to be that, save where some personal interests are 
concerned. Parliament would decline to cxerciKi its super¬ 
vision, and the Secretary of State would be left to do the 
besi he could with the aid of that permanent stall, which, 
in other departments of the State, is now so severely 
criticired, and of the gratuitous advice whkh. it is truly 
said, he can get in any quantity from the outside. I 
conceive that Lord Cross or Lord Kimberley would feel 
somewhat at a loss if they had to depend for counsel on 
Babu La] Mohun tihoae and Mr, Atkins; on the " Eng 
lishman ” and the “ Amrita Bazaar Potrika ;" on the 
Planters Association and tile Indian National Congress. 

The teaching of history, 1 think, will be found not lo 
support the plea for ignorance. Most of what are now 
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tJiought ihc greatest blunders in Indi^ udministKiiton ivem 
made by English statesmen In disrt^rJ of the advice of 
the Indian "bureaucracy/' 

U\'irrt;n Hastings iffisherl to protect the Bengal Ryots 
against the atemindars; he failed from tiic opposition of 
Sir Francis. Lord Cornwallis introduced tlic Permanent 
Setilcmeni which he did agmnst the advice of Mr. Shore. 
Lord W. Ikrtiinck rejected the principle of ‘‘judicial 
rents ” in the North-West Provinces which was advocated 
by Mr Bird. Lord Auckland engageii in the first Afglian 
War in opiipsition to the strong feeling of at least a very 
numerous imty among the "bureaucracy” and die same 
may lie said of the second war The amalgamation of the 
armies, and the creation of the Staff Cotiuf. which are now 
very generally thouj^t costly bI^nde^s^ were carried wit by 
the Ministry and Parliament of the day in opposition to 
the almost umvcrsid views of the Indian Military' end Civil 
Setv'kes, And, to give one more instance, die M utiny of 
idj?. which is often attributed to the ignorance or incapacity 
of the I ndian experts, was probably—though I think it was 
sure to luive happened sooner or later under whatever 
jjolicy—immediately due, more than to anything else, to the 
annexation policy of Lord Dalhousle. which was his own. 
and was, notwithstanding the immense influence of his 
commanding genius, very' geneially disapproved by the 
*' bureaucracy," 

li is very commonly alleged or implied, by both Its 
English and its Indian critics, that the high officials who 
form the bulk of the Council were from their position while 
in India far removed from the population, knew litde of 
their wonts, wishes, and feelmgs, and, in short, were not in 
touch with them, and that therefore the Council fails to 
supply the Minister with just die kind of knowledge which 
would be to him most valuable. 

It is forgotten that Lieuicjiant*Governois and Mcmbem 
of the Indian Government have invariably risen by dis- 
dngubhing themselves in those subordinate positions which 
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bring tiicm into direct corttiict with tire maijses of the 
t>eopk% and that the exfierienoe thus acriuired iSj as every 
Indian ofildal iatjI] admit invaluable in their subsequent 
career. It is quite true that junior dviiians, esiweiaity the 
vainer and shallower sort»are ready enough to point out the 
failings of their sujierlors. and are eager to correct the short* 
comings whicli are inevitable in ever)' government. They by 
no means, as is suggested, [>ostporie this ambition to their 
l>rt\'ate advantage as they get older, but they begin to 
learn that tt U not wise to (mil down your house every 
time a fire smokes; that it is generally better to get ibe 
chimney SM'cpi or the grate mended, or {perhaps to change 
your housemaid. *i o assert that a young official's prospect 
of rising in hts proreisioti depends on hbi refraining from all 
criticism of the system of which he is a part is inaccumte 
and unjust, both (o the services and to the govemmerits. 

It has alwaj;s been a ttadition of Indian administration 
to CDCoun^c the fullest and freest critici.'iin of the policy 
and measures of government, which is nor inconsistent with 
loyalty in carry-ing out orders once giyen. Such criticism 
has often been carried to an extent which woulil never 
have been tolerated in an English department of the State, 
and, if honest and able, has frequently led to the rapid 
promotion of the entte, sometimes to his being selected to 
carry out the views which he has successfully urged. 

But the truth is that the people in England or in India, 
who advocate most warmly Uic "liberty of prophesying^ 
in general, are apt to support \t in particular only w-hen (he 
criticwm is in the direction of their ow'n views. Few sub¬ 
jects, for instance, iiave ever given rise within the serv'ices 
to views more divergent or more warmly expressed tliaii 
Lxird Ripons policj'ol, so-called, "local selTgovemmenL" 
Mis government, 1 believe, really desired to learn the 
opinions of their servants on this topic, and it would, 1 
tJiink, he impossible to point to a single instance of a man^s 
advancement being interfered with on account of liis con¬ 
victions ; on the contrary, I could mention several instances 
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of the special promotion of those who had expressed them¬ 
selves most forcibly cither in support of. or in opposition 
to, these measures. But it was oommon enough for tlie 
Viceroy to be called on. by hfe outside supporters, to mark 
bis displeasure with those who. it was said, set them.selves 
in opiKisition to his beneficent policy. 

The fact is that the Indian services, which must have 
jiome of the faulis or failings of a biireaucmCY. 
among others, one pre-eminent merit. They hnow their 
ver)’ difhculc business exceedingly well, and it is aocord- 
ifigly pro[>oscd, by abolishing tlte Council, to deprive the 
.Secretary of State of the advantage of this knowledge. 
Such a step, 1 am sure, would lead to results very different 
from those aoiici|KUed by its advocates, whether in ^‘^8' 
land or in India. As regards those who assail the Council 
from the ijoint of view of the services in India, I n^l 
hardly insist on this. The very criticisms directed ^nsi 
it from the opposite position sufficiently prove my accu¬ 
racy, since they are to the effect that it is, not too little, but 
too much in symi>at]iy wiUi the administration in India. 
Those officials of our Eastern Empire who now complain 
of the real or fancied interference of Council with measures 
on which they have set their hearts, should consider 
whether interference would not be more frequent, and less 
founded on knowledge, if there were no body, tntluential at 
once by its l<^al position and by its practical experience, 
to stiiul between the Indian Government and an ill- 
inslructcd English opinion. 

Nor, in my judgment, are the hopes of Its English 
opponents less likely to be disnpi>oinled by tlu: abolition of 
the Council. 

1 may point out one of the numerous inslanora in 
which this will probably be the case. While British 
and native reformers are mostly at one in advocating the 
extension of naiioiiai and local self-governiTicnt in India, 
and in representing the dull official obstruction of the 
Council as one great obstacle to so great a reform, the 
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tinfilish Libt^al holOs that tlic measures of Jevdopment 
and progress, wKich woufd follow on the abolition of that 
body, ’would promote the consumption of manefac- 

turea in liie East (not that Uiis iuis not increased consider' 
ably in the last halAcentnry), and would lead to the genera! 
enforcement of the scientific sanitation, lo the absence of 
which he points as a blot on Indian administration. But 
nothing Is more cortaiD thajt that a government directed ijy 
native opinion—which now believes that India is rided in 
tl)c Interest of Lancashire rather tlian in !ier own—would 
raise a revenue by die protective taxation of British 
imports, and tliat local bodies—witness the Calcutta and 
many other munidpalities—would refuse to be taxed for 
sanitary purposes. C)q these, as on many other subjrx:ts, 
the British and the native views arc directly at variance: 
Should Native Inlluence become dominant In the govern¬ 
ment of India on the removal of die Council, that body 
would soon be lamented in England, as having secured 
free trade, and having at least encouraged sanitation; 
while; should die reverse be the case, the natives would 
equally regret it as having Interi-encd between iliem and 
the full flootl of British interests and modern fads. 

There h no doubt that the Council docs, to a certain 
extent, act as a check on the Secretary of State; its special 
utility in this direction—since all agree that India should 
not be governed from an English party point of view—is 
to secure a conttmiiiy of policy in the India Office, which 
would otherwise be endangered by the alternation of 
Ministers from opposite sides of the Houses of rarlioment. 
Putting this function on one side, 1 am not of opinion that 
the Council is apt to urge its own views too strongly on 
the Minister, to op^iose its own convictions or prejudices 
to measures desired hy him. It usually errs, if at ,-il!, 1 
think, in the opposite direction, by refraining from pressing 
the adv ke which its experience fumiahes. To make this 
clear, I will, in conclusion:, describe bridly the routine of 
the India Office, 
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The CouDcil, for the more convenient transaction of 
business/' is divided into seventl committeas, each dealing 
j>nmarily writii one special branch of the affairs of India— 
the finanetd, the military, the public works, the commercial, 
&c., and composed of the four or five members who arc 
most conversant with that branclu The office itself (or 
rather the correspondence side of it—that which disposes 
of communications from or to India) is similarly divided 
into departments, each of which deals witli niatters falling 
under one or more of these hranches, and is in direct rela" 
lions with the corresponding committee. When a com¬ 
munication is received from India in the shape of a letter 
or def^iclt from a government there, it first goes—a brief 
summary of its contents having been made for the informa¬ 
tion of the Secretary of State—to tlie department to which 
its subject appertains. The head of this department, after, 
if necessary, ascertaining the information regarding it pos¬ 
sessed by any other department (for it constantly hajipt^ns 
that a (question primarily relating to one department, say 
the fuianclaf, has a close hearing on another department, 
such as the land revenue) makes a jyr/ris of the matter, in 
which he of course urges, with more or le^ force and 
ability, his own views on the subject, and drafts the despatch 
which he proposes should be sej« in reply. These, with 
the other papers, he submits through the Under Secretary 
to ihc Secretary of State, The latter, if he disapproves 
the draft altogether, cancels it and sends It back, with ati 
indication of his own views, to be rc-drafted. Otherwise, 
with any modiflcaiions which ho may see fit to make in the 
draft, he sends the papers on to the committee. The com¬ 
mit tee. attended at their meeting, usually a weekly one^ by 
the departmental chief, who furnishes them with any further 
information needed, consider the papers, and send them 
back to the Minister with any alterations in the draft they 
recommend or observations whidi may occur to them. He 
sometimes, if he differs from the committee, sends the 
papers back to be reconsidered, and o<^msionally himself 
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visits the conimtltee for persooai dlscussiott of the business 
witli Its itiembere. Whether or not this is the castv he 
finally sends on tlie papers, with or without remark of his 
own, 10 Council, They remain a. certain time on the 
council-table for the perusal of those councitlois who are 
not members of the committee, and then come on for dis¬ 
cussion by "the Secretary'' of State in Council," If op¬ 
posed, or with any alteraitons which may be made in 
Council, the despatch goes out to India, or sometimes it is 
“ recommitted ” to the committee for further consideration, 
A common objection to this system is that it Is slow, 
since it involves under ordinary circumstances a delay of 
three weeks before a communication from India can be 
answered, and probably of a good deal more^ I do not, 
however, lay stress on this. Few matters that come from 
India arc urgent in the sense of needing instant decision r 
ii b usually of far more Importance that tlicy should be 
fully and maturely considered than that they should be 
immediately dbposed of; and in the small projiortion of 
cases where the ordinary routine would cause a delay really 
inconvenient, it must be the fault of the departmental head 
if he does not preveai this by adopting the course provided 
for cases of urgency. And the system has a great merit. 
As will have been observed, it ensures that every subject 
shall be fully considered by Couoci] j that every councillor 
shall have an opportunity of forming and expressing his 
opinion on every communication to India; while, on the 
other hand, the responsibility of the Minister is fully pre¬ 
served. every proposal liiat comes before Council comes 
with bis inceptton. 

The real objection, it seems to me, is that too great an 
initiative is thrown into the hands of the departmental 
chiefi who is able first of all to urge hts views, and w'bo 
drafts the despatch in accordance with them. Conse¬ 
quently, if the Minister passes on the draft with his "im¬ 
primatur," any criticism of the committee or of Council, 
must take ai least the appearance of opposition to tlie 
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vii:w3 of the Secretary of State personally. Hence, it is 
itiy ex(»erieJice, the committee, especially if not unanimous, 
is somewhat shy of making a recommendation directly 
at variance with anytSting in the draft despatch. They 
prefer to tone it down ; their criticism is apt to be verbal 
rather than essentia] \ and. consequetiily, the despatch is 
sometimes weakened^ not to its improvement, while some 
essential point on which the committee do not rtsilly 
concur witli die draft is modified only La wording. 

It would not, of course, do for the committee to draft 
the despatch; this would be tu give them the initiative, 
which is specially reserved to tile Minister by bw. But I 
have sometimes thought that a better system would be to 
defer the drafting of the de5|iatch in important matters 
to a later stage, after the subject had been discussed in 
committee. 

The course would be somewhat as follows. The 
papers, including the departmental and any remarks 

of the Minbtcr on it, would go to the committee with an 
expression of tlie desire of the Secretary of State that they 
would consider and advise him on certain specitied points. 
For example, die proposal from India is that die agrarian 
system of a certain province -sliail be altered in the direc¬ 
tion of tenant-right by means of certain changes, legtslativt: 
and administrative. The queries of the Ministor to tlte 
coiiinuuee would be, whether any change is needed ? 
whetlier, if so, it should be in liie direction rGCommended I 
if so, whether the particuJar stops recommended should be 
approved, or any other suggestion made. 

The committee, or its majority, would reply to each 
queiy cau^oricallj', having, of course the power of noticing 
any points omitted by the Minister, [f their recommenda¬ 
tions wim: ajipfoved by die Secretary of Stnie, the head 
of die dcpartnient would draft the despatch aecortllngly, 
and it would go direct to Council where mere verbal altera¬ 
tions would be out of place. 
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SOCIAL INTERCOURSE IN INDIA. 


A j'ERiooicAi. discussion of this imiioitant, tf hackneyed* 
subject b becoming quite a recognized necessity with 
•* Indian thinkers." mid the honour of the lead in the present 
discussion belongs to the leametl Clvief Justice of Hyder- 
almd. whose insinictive letters on Indian toi/ics havealwai's 
commanded a very wide circle of readers. 

life unquestionably true that for all practical puqjoses 
there is no social intercourse between the natives of 
India and Anglo-Indians, Barring official functions, 
and what arc commonly known as “station festivities," 
there is no “enjoyable intercourse’' between the two 
ctasscH, and unless brought togeiher by business or duty, 
Indians and Anglo-Indians are practically strangers to each 
other. 

We will also admit that this estrangement between the 
two races, if perpetuated by prejudice on our part* and a 
want of tact on that of our Indian fdlow-subjects* would 
be a source of political dfeap^wintment, and perhaps of 
t>olitical danger. We need not go the length to say that 
“ the future success of British rule m India depends on a 
successful solution of this problem," but it is nevertbdess 
true that the administration of India cannot be a success 
for dibcr tier people or her British rulers if we fail to 
undcratand our Indbn subjectSiand lliey fail to appreciate 
our moiives- We do not bdiev'e that the ** clamour of 
the newspapers’* and private heart-buimiigs* are due 
"entirely " to this esinmgement* but it is certainly not jiay- 
ing any compliment to our political sagadiy to confess that 
wc have not as yet drawn the sympathy of our Indian sub¬ 
jects, and that we arc ever in danger of legislating for ibttr 
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wants M’lthmit a knowledge of their sentiments or feelings 
on the subject By standing aloof, as wc do, from the 
[woplc of India, we may not ’* endanger tlie stability of our 
government." but it can hardly bo doubted that we lose 
thereby the advantage of thefr co-operation, ant! prepare 
the way for troubles and dtsappointmenti. In our legislation. 
It is by no means an incorrect description of the fact, that 
" all attempts hitherto made towards a reconciliation through 
arguments ushered in the columns of newspapers," have 
proved worse than a failure. 

We are said to He appealing 10 the loyaltj'of our Indian 
subjects through their selhsh interest, but would it not Iiave 
been more to our advanta^p; if we could secure their loyalty 
by an appeal not only to tlieir seliish interest, but also 
to tlwir sympathy? 

We do not doubt that the growth of social intercourse 
is retarded by a reluctance on our part to accept the over¬ 
tures of fellciwship made by our Indian fellow*subjects, but 
still we hrnily believe that the future of this rpiestion is a 
hopeful one, and we shall ilierefote discuss it without any 
reservation, and we shall speak the whole truth as it appears 
to uSw It is only the spirit of sensitive rcsen'c in which 
the matter has been so often discussed that lias led to such 
a laige crop of anomalies and contradictions which both 
sides tacitly recognize but openly ignore. 

1 shall first state tlu: causes wliich have impeded the 
growtli of social intercourse in India; 1 shall then divide 
the blame between tlie two sides, so far as tfach helps to 
maintain this breach, and lastly give the grounds on 
which I hold that the future of this question need not 
cause us any anxiety. 

While dwelling on the subject of our present remarks, 
our contemporary the Si, yamfis Gazeftff quotes appro¬ 
vingly an opinion of Lady Hester Stanhope, that Orientals 
approve in their dealings with foreigners “ an honest, open- 
hearted positive naval officer of the old school." But we 
must bear in mind two facts which have much to say to the 
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wisdora of Lady i [eaters opinion; iiratly, the naval officer 
must be open-hearted and not overbearing ; and secondly, 
that the Orientals in question must not be nutlves of 
Bengal 

The caitscs which have hitherto operated to create and 
maintain this unfortunate difEerence between our Indian 
rdiow'-subjects and Anglo-Indians are not far to seek, and 
though well known are not honestly avowed. \\*e are 
totd that "a simple explanation i$ impossible.'' and such 
perhaps is the case, but It is possible to offer a satisfactory 
explanation, even if a complex one. *' The difference of 
colour” has much to answ'cr for for the present state of 
feelings between the two classes; and when tins fact is 
associated widi a subject race, it b an tiement t)f discortl 
which is not easily allayed. It may be a childish prejudice 
which creates social ill will between two races for no other 
reason titan tliat the one belongs to a fair and the oilier to 
a dork race, but St is the peculiar chimteter of this preiudice 
whidi makes both the offender and the offended alike 
ready lo foigct its existence. The Anglo-Indian is 
apparently anxious to stand on a ground more capable of 
a closer inspection than the colour of his neighbours skin; 
while tile offended Indian Is better pleased to lly to 
causes more tangible for discussion and less galling to his 
fedings. 

Add lo this difference of colour the difference of creed, of 
our habits of iht>ughi and our modes of living, and we shall 
then be able to appreciate the difficulty in the solution of a 
problem which our native friends are pleased to call "the 
mc^t imjwrtaiit of all which affects die stability of our 
government in 1 ndia." 

An Indian's '* mode of csiiing and drinking " docs not 
recommend Itself to us, and men with whom we cannot 
cat and drink with pleasure cannot be “ pleasurable com¬ 
pany," OrieutaJ etiquette has its pecuQar difficulties, and 
when its observance Ts forced on us by the weaker side, 
even if by an api>eal to our feelings, the matter does 
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not become more palatable. These chaises, which rest on 
pcrs<inaJ grounds, are not pleasant for cither aitle to plead 
guilty to; but, neverthele&ij they are the most powerful of 
die causes of the evil which both sides deplore. It may 
be very offensive to recognixe them, but they are part of 
the case, and cannot he disregErded in its discussion. They 
must be accepted as a natural, if not an agreeable explana¬ 
tion i>r the absence of social intercourse in India. The 
causes usually set forth are |>erhap 5 less offensive to the 
parties concerned, but they do not constitute the whole 
truth, and hence the anomalies and contradictions in which 
the discussion abounds. 

Thus we do not believe m one out of a hundretl eases 
that the absence of social intercourse is due t6" eogross- 
men: in official duties and want of leisure." Those who 
know amihlng of this much "vexed question^’ must tic 
aware til at non-offidal Europeans are more punctilious in 
the matter of social intercourse than their official bretbreo \ 
ill id no man of Indian experience will for a moment accept 
the "engrossment" theory as affording even a partial 
expknaitoii of tlie question. Another equally untenaWt? 
ground is that xvhich refers the evil to the incitlenis of the 
"Panlah sWem." but we foiget that the question of 
“social iniercounic " became remarkable as a political diffi¬ 
culty long before w-c noticed the “social exclusion of native 
women " as a grievance affecting us. Again, a writer ob¬ 
viously not strong in Indian experience observes that " j^r- 
haps the real impediment m a closer and kindlier intercourse 
b the difficulty of bemg several things to several conditions 
of men; of being an adept in some three or four Urfferenc 
cencmonials and a master of as many diffenmt styles of 
coBVCTsadon." It does not occur to us that we ever 
to adopt one style of conversation witli SikUs, anotlter with 
Hindus, and a third with Muhammadans; in fact we 
cx^rience some difficulty in catching the writer’s meaning, 
and feel some doubt as lo whether this argument was put 
lorward in earnest. Lastly, we beg to draw Uje reader's 
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attention to the speculation which has led the Chief Justice 
of hh'derabad to hold, that the want of social intercourse 
between Indians and Anglo-Indians is due to a hope on 
our part to stamp out the Indian from India, as we are sup¬ 
posed to hav'c done w'ith the aborigines of the countries 
we have colonized; ! only quote this curious statement 
to show what mistakes may be committed hy the best of 
us when we only speak half of a truth and tiy to make 
up the balance by the working of our inner consciousness. 

In determining the share of blame which may be 
allotted to each side for their present unsatisfactory relation 
to each other, we can hardly make a mistake if we hold 
both equally guilty, flut if overtures of amity can be made 
widiotit any fear of humiliation or the Imputation of undig¬ 
nified motive, they must come from tlte Anglo-Indians as 
fi'om the stronger side. 

Hngtislunen must endeavour to rid themselves of the 
prejudices to which we have drawn their attention 1 they 
may be natural under the circumstances, but stil! they are 
prejudices, and must be deprttcated. Few will deny that 
in exceptional cases they have been overcome, and it should 
iherefort be our aim so to shape our conduct that these 
exceptions may multiply. Education is now. more than 
ever, being directed to the for fruition of character, and as 
this object is more extensively secured the evils which arise 
from the prejudices complained of will be reduced to a 
satisfactory mlnimuiTu The practice of treating all natives 
alike—a fruitful source of complaint with our Indian friends 
—is reprehensible, and argues want of discretion on our 
part. That no natives should be admitted into the society 
of Englislimen, because the btge majoritj’ of them are not 
fit to do so, is both uncharitable and unjust. In this con* 
nection we would rather commend for imitation the action 
of the committee of the Frere Club, who hiive reserved to 
iliemselves the power of making native gentlemen of 
standing honorary members instead of declaring them in¬ 
capable of belonging to that institution; tliey hoped ‘‘ that 
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as native gentlemen observed the excellence of the decorum 
tliat is preserved in European gather!of ladies and 
gentlemen, they will in the process of time gain confidence 
and leap the rotten pftle of prejudice it was also re* 
marked that " national changes are slow, and cannot come 
about suddenly," 

Wc must also lay at the door of the Anglo-Indians the 
■' grievous fault" that, while they evince little regard for the 
feelings of their Indian fellow'suhjects, they are very 
exacting as regards the respect and consideration which 
they believe are justly tiieir dues. We seem to forget 
that in the process of educating them we are inspiring the 
iifitives with aspirations to which they were not born, but 
which they now claim as will)in their legitimate ambition. 
If qur educational policy is a mistake, as by some it is 
Itelicved to be, the error should have been corrected years 
ago \ but we have carried out that policy so long, and we 
must not shut our eyes now to its results. 

While we persist in educating the natives of India, we 
also persist in suppressing their aspirations to a nobler life ; 
and while we preach to them the glories of a life of indc- 
I>endenc^ in prricticc wc teach them the necessity of 
submission to the reason of the strongest 

On the other hand, our native friends have not acquitted 
ihemselves in this discussion as they should have done. 
They forget that In " social intercourse" we prefer those 
who conduce to our health and comfort, and value the 
** easier qualifications " more than the higher ones. They 
also forget that long-standing prejudices, however unreason' 
able, cannot be swept away at once by the most powerful 
arguments that ihdr advei^ries may use. Man Is a 
complex being, and it does not argue tiiat because a ca se 
is supported by logic and reason that all the prejudices 
that once surrounded It will be at once set aside, and that 
its rciisonableness will dislodge all opposition. Differences 
of education, of social associations, cannot all be forgotten 
at tlie bidding of the most perfect judge. It is unwise to 
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forget existing circumstances, and ity to history for redress. 
The dcdiglttrul simplicity of a historical case has not always 
hcli>ed the solution of a contemporary’ pu/zle; it may 
furnish an argument towards its solution. The oft-repeswed 
complaint tliat we do not draw a profitable lesson from 
the incidents of social intercourse between Hmdu.s and 
Muhammadans b hardly fair; Englishmen of Indian ex¬ 
perience, who have some knowledge of the relations which 
e.\ist between Mind us and Muhammadans, ufill hardly 
arlmit the justice oi this complaint Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans do not so readily coalesce as wc are asked to 
bcllcye—and such is ihc<casc in spite of die fact that there 
are many points on which tlteir sentiments-are in perfect 
accord. It cannot, therefore, be regardix] as singular that 
in the case of an Englishman* with so many points on 
which he itifleru from the views of his Indian fcibw-subjects, 
that there should be a disindi nation to hold social ihter- 
coursc w'ith the natives. 

The ho^itable reception which Indian gentlemen 
receive at the hands of their English friends in England is 
perfectly intelligible, but it does not im{»rove the position of 
our Indian critics. Indian visitors in England are not as a 
rule, guilty of any self-assertion of the obnoxious sort, while 
they claim considcrattoa on a ground which an Englishtnan 
t$ always ready to admit; personal worth. On the other 
hand, an Englishman in England is not likely to exact from 

his Indian friends an acknowledgment of his superiority_ 

which in India is perhaps not an tmeommon occtirrence. 
The Indians we meet in England are generally men of 
culture and enterprize, whom it Is a pleasure to meet, and 
whose excejJtional self-restraint always adds to iliai 
pleasure. 

In course of time the relations between the two cfassesi, 
now so unsatisfactory, wu'll be friendly, but no action of 
Government or public bodies will staire this object. AU 
efforts to secure it by an exerehic of force (offidaJ or other¬ 
wise) should be scrupulously avoided. Etlucation which 
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win teach the natives self-respect will also teach them to 
recognize the respect which Is due to others. We mtist 
take leave of history as not quite a desirable authority in 
such discussions. As we learn to study and cultivate our 
common interests we shall associate with each other without 
the restraint which now helps to keep us apart We must 
make mutual concessions and leam each others value as 
members of a common political body. Wlutt Is now true 
only in ibe case of a very smalt minority^ will apply to a 
{Rowing number, and when we begin to understand each 
other we shall construe each other's motives charitably, 
and we shall theo learn tlut the secret of social intercourse 
is mutual knowledge. This will, in course of time, lead us 
to regard the difference of colour and creed as difiercnces 
which do not touch the essentials of a friendly leladon 
txitween ourselves and our Indian fellow-subjects. 

If we do not treat all European friends alike, why should 
we treat our Indian friends with an indulgence ive do not 
show to our own people ? But we have I ndlan friends 
whom we esteem and value as such, and what Is done itt 
the case of a few may in time be done with many. But all 
this must be left to education to effect, and those who are 
anxious to promote social inierconrse by other means wilt 
expose themselves to disappointment, and retard the 
progress of a cause which they seem to value so much. 

CdiRR Stetoex. 
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SOMH LETTERS FROM GENERAL GORDON; 

So much inieresL is Tdt in everything thni proceeded from 
Gcnenil Gordon’s j>ea tlral I am tempted lo publish those 
of the letters which I Had the privil^e to receive from him 
that arc either chmactenstic in themselves, or that refer 
to events of public Importance^ I postpone till a future 
occasion the memoir which I have long contemplated 
writing of one into whose confidence I was admitted, and 
with many ]>oints of whose career I Itad made myself 
specially familiar. Some of the letters seem to me to 
cover ground not lahen up in any of the letters puhlished 
in his lamented brother Sir Henry Gordon's interesting 
volume, or the many other hooks relating to the work and 
words of the latest of English heroes. To the presentation 
of a copy of the first volume of my " History of China'' 
I owed the receipt of the first letter and the commencement 
of a memorubte acquaintance. It was followetl up by the 
loan of all his papers and documents, which were inv'aluablc 
In producing the third votume of that book. The first lime 
1 met General Gordon was on the 19th Apnl, tSSi.the 
day alter he ivrotc the second of tlte following letters. At 
that period my journallsiic work generally prevented my 
getting to bed till the small hours of the morning, and 
when f was awoke before nine o'clock with the news that 
Colonel Gordon had called to see me, it seemed an unprO' 
pitious opening for our acquaintance that 1 should have 
to keep Chinese Gonlon, for whom I had such an intense 
admiration, waiting for nearly an hour while 1 performed my 
ablutions. At that time 1 did not know General Gordon 
as I subsequently knew him, but my qualms of conscience 
were soon allayed, and he carried me off to visit Sir Harry 
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Parkes in Philtimorc Gardens^ narrating to mt: on the way 
lits reasons for rcsigninig his post as secretary to Lord 
KIpon. i think 1 can now leave the letters to speak for 
themselves, 

114, BatuTORT Street, Cuelsea, 

12 Maft/tj t8Sr. 

Mv dear Mr. Booia;er,'—T hank you very much for 
your kindness in sending me your work on China, and 
also for your note, E am sorry I did not receive them 
cHl to^ay, having i>cen away from town, I have long 
known your name with respect to the questions of Cliina. 
I wish our Government woidd endeavour to give more 
attention to that Power as our natural ally in East as 
France is in the West. A very few concessions on our 
part would attain this object, but as long ns we are unjust 
to the Chinese Government the latter vrill mistrust us. 

Believe nxe, yours sincerdy, 

C, G, GORDON*, 

114, Beaufort Street, OiELSEA, 

iS .4/riV, tS8l. 

Mv DEAR Mk- Boulcer, —Thanks for j^our kind note, 
I send yon the two j>apers which were made public in 
China, and through the Sben-pao some of it was sent 
over. Another paper of fifty-two articles 1 gave Li i-Umg 
Chang, but I purposely kept no copy of it for it went 
into—► 

t. The contraband of salt and opium at Hongkong, 

2, The advantages of telegraphs and canals, not ra 3 - 
ways which have ruined Egypt and Turkey by adding 
to the financial difficulties. 

3. The effeieness of the Chinese representatives abroad 
&c., &c., ike. 

1 wrote as a Chinaman for the Chinese, 

1 recommended Chinese merchants to do away with 
middlemen, and to have Govemroent aid and encourage¬ 
ment to create Houses or firms In London, &c. To make 
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thtrir own cotton jpooAii &c*, &c. In fact, I wrote as a 
Chinaman. I sec now and then symptoins that they are 
awake to the situation, for my object has been always to 
jitit myself into the skin of those I may be with, and I 
like those people as much, wdl, say nearly as much, as 
I like my country, 

'riiere arc a lot of people in China who w'ouid egg 
on rei'olts of A or B. All tlvis is wrong, China must 
/antt da s£. I painted this picture to the Chinese of 1900. 
" Who are those people hanging about witli jinrickshas?" 
‘'The sons of the European merdiants.*' "What are 
those ruins ?" ■' The Hongs of the European merchants," 

&c.. Jkc. 

People have asked me what I thought of the advance 
of China during the sixteen years 1 was absent They 
looked superliciany at tlie power military of China. 1 
said they are uti changed, ^'ou come. I must go : but 
I go on to say tliat the stride China has made in com- 
mccoe ts tmnieniic, and commerce and wealth are the power 
of nations not the troot^s. 

like the Chinese I have a great contempt for military 
prowess. It is cphemeraL I admire admfnistraiora, not 
tjrencmts, .A military' Red-Button mandarin has to bow 
low to a Blue-Button civil mandarin, and rightly so to 
my mind. 

I am very much obliged for your kindness in sending 
me your book.* I wish you would call on Sir Harry 
Parkes at Phillinmre Gardens near you. He would delight 
to talk to you. 

1 am sorry 1 am going to Southampton and thence to 
Syria. Do you know- Captain Gill? He is the man I 
want to go to China to Li Hung Chang He is well off. 
and would advise them aright. 

I wrote die olhttr day to Li Hurtg Chang to proti^ 
against the railway from Tchang to Pekin along the Grand 
Canal. In making it they would enter into no end of 

' Mian Ponmits.’' id which tbete vai a sketch of Ynfaiob Khan. 
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expenses; the coin "would leave the countrj' and they would 
not undeiatand it, and would be fleeced b>‘ the flnandal 
cormorants of Great Britain. 

They can understand canals. I..et them irepair the 
Grand Canal 

Believe me, yours very sincerely, 

C a GORDON. 

s, RlX'twSTOJJE PLACK, SOOriTAJU»TOJt. 

3 iBSr, 

AIv DEAR Mr. llouiJCJEii,—“Watch the Abyssinian aiTalre. 
They will be very Interesting, vide paragraphs In Daily 
iViTEWj of to*day. 

Mr. Allen, of 55, New Bitsid Street, Is well up lit 
l^gyptian oiTalrs. If yoti would call on him he would 
give you much interesting news, for he takes in the 
papers, lie Is a genial fellow and great friend 

of mine. 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 

C G. GORDON. 

P.S.^If you can get a view of the African medal, 
do »o. \ou would never conceive a more typical medal 
of our dis a ste rs. The lion is on Its knees under a tree 
jherc General Gordon drew a pen-and'ink sketch of 
the lion and the tree]. Of course, it was mtendod for 
the ,'ifriea.H Lion, not the Hngllsh Lion, but as far as 
the medal goes the dll^rence t:au\ be known. 

DtVrEJ. i>E uTSukovE, Havre, 

ai May^ iSSi, 

DEAR Mr. BouLfiER,—You remember the quarrel 
between Baron de Ring and Blignieres. It was hushed up, 
and Ring was removed. Ring had worked for the general 
welfare of die people; Bligniires for the bondholders. 
Bligni^ was supported by M.alet and his friend Colvin. 
The French Government wanted to support Ring, but our 
Governmerit persuaded the French Government to give up 
Ring and to withdraw him. 
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I liave a strong suspicion ihat when Sir Charles DUkc 
went over to F^aris he agreed with, Gambecta to keep King 
away from Egj'pt, and to let the English work their way 
there, ving the French the eaHt iianeftf Iot Tum&t with 
the promise that the French should also withdraw De 
Blignicres from Egypt, and let England reign supreme 
tliere on France having Tunis. Perhaps it is the best 
thing to Itappcn^ however shabbily our Governments have 
worked, vide enclosed paragraph. England to proteciO'- 
rate Egj'pt. Prance to do ditto to Tunis. 

Vours sincerely, 

C G. GORDON’. 

i’.S.—If 3*ou will look back on the dates you will find 
France's dispute with Tunis diil not begin till after the 
Military' Revolt at Cairo, when De Blignicrcs and Ring 
fell out, also that no active steps tvere taken by France till 
Dilko went over to Paris about Easter. To ray mind it 
was then the arrangement was made t England to control 
Egj-pt and France to have her way in Tunis, and the 
removal of Ring and De Bligoieres from EgyjJt and a 
dummy French controller apjjointed, thus giving England 
the cotitrol of Eg^^pt A tel^jram enclosed stating that 
M. de BHgni^es had left Alexandria to arrange the finances 
of Tunis. 

P-S, (2) Mind and watch over Midhat, 

The Sultan is in a fix. Did you $exi his Hag was 
hoisted at Mecca * That will infuriate all Arabs who 
the Turks. It b an innovation. 

Aden, 

7 /ime, 1S81. 

Mv DEAR Mr. Boi‘J 4 JER,—I have given Monsieur P- 

^ address, and told him that should he wish to 
wriC€ to TCFU yQn would do youjr best to itift suh- 

jects on wlikh he writes without compromising his namet 
Mb object (as also mine ha.'s always been) is to open 
out the Abyssinian kingdoms, Shoa and Abyssinia proper. 
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to Europe. These countries are now stifled by that effete 
race of Egjptiaii Pachas, and they have no exit. The 
apathy of France and England arises from ignorance 
more than anything else, and the two Governments, though 
nominally responsible for tlie Govemment of Egypt, take 
no pains to see justice done to Abyssinia. This state of 
things cannot last long, and it would be well for Frutice 
and England to rect^nise that Uiese countries, Abyssinia 
and Shoa should have an outlet. 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 

C- C. GORDON. 

PORT Louis, 

2^Jufy, laSl. 

My dear Mr. Boui^jer, —^Thanks for your kind note 
I June. I am sorry you have been worried. The longer 
one Jives ii one reflects at all we all have our worries, and 
it is often the case that our own worries being so near us 
make us forger those of others ajul think that they are free 
of any, which is quite wrong, if we paid a little more atten¬ 
tion to our friends,* 

Take myself, for instance. It v^-as not over-cheerful to 
go out to this place, nor is it fio to find a deadly sleep over 
all my military' friends here. 

I think we are ui a perfect Fools* Paradise about our 
Ijower. W e have plenty of power if we would pay attention 
to our work, but the fault is^ to my nund, the military power 
of die country h eaten up by selfishness and idleness, and 
we are trading on the reputation of our forefiahers. 

When one sees by the newspapers tbe Emperor of 
Gennany sittings old as he is, for two long hours inspeciing 
his troops, and officers here grudging two hours a week for 
tlieir duties, one has reason to fear the future. 

J told you that a Russian man-oTwar came In here ra 

* C^neol Cordon voluniccrcd to take the eottimand of the Engincrtif 
1ft ^ Mamies to ublise a ftieod vlioie turn for doty there h-td auittiJ. 
Ai Oencia] Cordon aatd u> me, Oescribing the iaddetil, “ It is fmraataul 
to me Khcfe I go. VYliy uot, Ihcn, 10 MauritiiB? * 
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roaie froni China, I have no doubE to spy atxnic; and now 
J hear two odtcr Russian mentor-war have been lo Sey¬ 
chelles at route from China to Suez} / All this connected 
with the Russian men-of-war visits to Colombo, &c. &c.. 
show they arc spying about. I will send you letters • for 
pcrttsal. 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 

C G. CORDON. 

PoftT LxnjJS. 

3 f’etritaty, 

hlv itiiiAft Mr, Boui.geh, ^—Thanks for your two letters 
23 December and 6 January rcceivecl yesterday. There 

will Ik: a row about that letter in-. Why did you not 

put the dale? It was wTi'tten about i6 October. If they 
send that Black regiment to the Soodan to quell the revolt 
they will innoatbte all die troops up there and tlie Soudan f 
will revolt against Cairo, whom they all hate. 

Kanoun means fnUitary canon or law*; the English 
canon comes from Arabic Kanouii, sugar comes from 
Arabic Sukar. 

About the opium article, 1 think your article reads well.* 
But the question w this. The Chinese amonrproprt, as a 
nation, ts hurt by the enforced entr)' of the drug. This 
irritation Is connected with the fcmeinbmnce of the wars 
which led to the Treaties about opium. Had eggs or 
apples been the c;iusc of the wars— it,, had die Chinese 
objected to the import of eggs, and we had insisted on their 
being imported, and carried out such importation to spite 
of the Qiiiiese wish* by force of war, It would he to mj* own 
mind the same thing iis opium now is to Chinese. We do 
not give the Chinese credit for being so sensitive as thej- 

- These letters lehucd lo £g^»n nffiiirs, and nftei pennat, were 
jnsted on to a piotatneni tncmb&t of J^ioninu. 

+ Snicly rh» was prophettcT 

; On thw qticakoi Geneml Gordon ond mfwlf dif^red in {iiinciph;, 
jret I think he fril very much as I did, vilt be noted that tieneci] 
tk>nl<in‘s aiKnnient cede* the munition of ihe injur) closed hy opiuni 
linking. 
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As Black Sea treaiy was to Russia, so opium trade I's 
to China. 

I take the root of the question to be as above, I do 
not mean to say chat all that they ur]g^e (s fictitious about 
morality; and 1 would go further than you, and say I think 
they would wlllinglygive up theirrevenue fromopium/ indeed 
I am sure of it, if they could get rid of tlie forced importa¬ 
tion by treaty, but their action in so doing would be simply 
one of satisfying tlieir ammr prepre. The opium impor¬ 
tation is a constant reminder of their defeats, and I feel 
sure China will never be good friends with us till it is 
aboUshetL It is for that reason I would give it up, for 
I think the only two alliances worth having are France and 
China, 

I have never when T have wntten on it said anything 
furtlier than this, r.c,, fht Ghimst Gaaernment xmil not hax>e 
it, let us say it is a good drug or not. I also say that It is 
not fair to force anything on your neighbour, and therefore 
morally it is wrong, even if it Was eggs. 

t'urther, [ say titat through our tlirusting these eggs on 
Chinn, ibis opium, we caused the wm's with China, whicTi 
shook the pji^tige of the Pekin Government, anil the out¬ 
come of these wars of 184^ was the Taiping Rebellion 
with its death of 13 millions. The military prestige of the 
^lantchus was shaken by these defeats, the heavy contribu¬ 
tion for war lijd to thousands of soldiers being disbanded, 
to a general impoverishment of the people, and this gave 
the rebel chief Hung-tsew-tsiuen ‘ his chance. 

A iivants B to let him import eggs. B refusis, A 
coerc^ hlm4 therefore 1 say it is wrong, and that it Is use¬ 
less dtscusstng whether eggs are good or noL 

Can any one doubt but that if the Chinese Government 
had tlie power, they would not stop importation lo-morrow ? 
If so why keep a pressure like this on China, whom we 

‘ Tlji* arguBKBt tc&ted by the QjtiTBiition of iSU nnufjiaRiJirins 

Eind iiiipun duty, - 

chii^ 0/ ilig Tagpitigic 
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need as a. friend, and svith whom this Importaiion is, and 
ever will be the sole point about which wc could be at 
variance. I know this is die point W'Uh Li Hung Chang. 

Ftiople may laugh at amour propre of China. It is a 
positive fact, they are most pig-headed on these points. 
China is the only nation in the world which is forced to take 
a thing she does not want. 

England is the only nation which forces another nation 
to do this in order to bcnehc India by this acL 

Put like this it is outrageous. 

Note this, only certain classes of vessels arc subject to 
the foreign Customs OfHcc at Canton. By putting all 
vessels under that oflice, die Chinese Government would 
make two million jjoiinds a year more revenue. The 
Chinese Government will not do this however, because it 
would put power b lumds of foreigners—so they lose it. 

Did you ever read the letters of Ambassador before 
Martpiis Tseng ? His name, I think, was Coh or Kwoh. 
lie wrote borne to Pekin about Manchester telling Its 
wonders, but adding, “These people ore wonderful, but the 
masses arc miserable for beyond Chinese They think 
only of money, and not of the welfare of the people."* 

Any' foreign nation can raise the bile of Chinese by 
saying took at the EngUsii, they forced you to take their 
opium. 

1 should not be a bit surprised did 1 hear that LI Hung 
Qumg smoked opium himseir. i know a lot of the Princes 
dov so they say, I have no doubt myself that whal 1 liavc 
said Is the true and only reason, or rather root reason. Put 
our nation In the same position of having been defeated and 
forced to acccjit some ardde which theory used 16 consider 
bad for the health, like tea used to be; we would rebel os 
soon as wc could against it, tliough our jieople drink tea. 
The opium trade Is a standing, ever-present memento of 
defeat and heavy {payments;* and the Chinese cleverly take 
advantage of the fact that it is a deleterious drug. 


'' With all ihu I am tn entire agr ee menl. 
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The opiuni wars were not about opium—opium was 
only a cArval do hataiile ; they were against the intrcKtuction 
of foreigners, a political (juestjon, anti so the ^juestion of 
opium import is now. As for the loss to India by giving it 
up it is (jufte another aRkir, On one band, you ba^'e gain, 
an embittered feeling, and an injusticei on the other, you 
have loss, fnendly nations, and justice. Cut down pay of 
all ofheers in India to Colottml allowances oth&vr rank of 
captains. Do not give* them Indian allou’ances, and )*ou 
will cover nearly the loss 1 expect. Why should officers 
m India have more than officers in Hongkong? 

IJeltcvc me, yours sincerely, 

C G- CORDON.- 

I'-S, 'I think the site of Kden is Seychelles, where is 
the free of Life aiul of Knowledge, * 


7 Fehrttary^ 1S82, 

Mv OEAK Mr. Ooulchu,'—M r. Gladstone in bringing in 
the Irish Land Bill made mention of the twenty millions 
granted to West Indian planters in iSjj, Could you copy 
out the paragraph in whirJi hu says this. It is about the 
date of March I tliiiik. or April, igjjj, I hope this w-ill 
not give yon much trouble, as the speech must be#A( extrtuo 
in all the papers and In "Hansard’s Pjirliamentary 
Debates.'* h will not be any use writing to me here after 
5 March. My safest address then is 5, Kockstone I*lace, 
Southampton, 

Yours sincerely, 

C G. GORDON. 

P.S,—Please return the enclosed papers when done 
with to Sir Henry Gordon, The last paper B has not been 
published. 11 is at your disposal.* 1 hate those who seek to 
make strife in an underhand manner, t’r,, in egging uii Li 
against Pekin. 

, vscil oJ comse, but rt wouJd be btesich cf coulideiice tn 

OT ifhenew 
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King Wu.rjAii^s Touts'. 

^ .A^iv I8li2. 

Mv PEAK Mk. liotfi-GTERi^Thaoks for vour IeUcn%t 2Sth 
March and 25111 May, received ye^erday. Thanks paragraph 
Gladstone’s speech. As for the opfunt to which you say the 
same objection applies as to tea, &'C., k b not so, for opium has 
lor ages keen a tabooed anicie ajnong Chinese respectable 
people. I own reluctance to foreign Intercourse applies to 
what 1 said, but the Chinese know that the intercourse with 
foreigners cannot be stopped, and it. a,s w'ell as the forced 
introduction of opium, are signs of defeat ; yet one, that of 
intercourse, cannot be stopped or wiped away, while the 
opium question can !w. 1 am writing in a hurry*, so am. not 

vGiy clear. 

\\ bat I mean I’s, that no one country forces another 
country to take a drug tike opium, and clierefore the Chinese 
feel the forced miroductlon of opium as an intrusion and 
injustice; thence their feelings in the matter. This. I feel 
sure, is the case. 

What could our Government do in rv opiutn ? Wdl. I 
would say let the clause of treaty bpac about it. and let 
the smuggling be renewed. Hongkong b a nest of 

smugglers, 

rekin would, or rather could, never succeed in cutting 
olf foreign mtercoiirse, Thu Chinese are too much mixed 
up (and arc increasingly so every year) with foreigners, for 
Tefcin even to cry it. Also 1 do not think China would 
wish to Slop it* importation altogether. All they a.sk is an 
increased duty * on it 

1 have had a lot to do here. My predecessor, Colonel 
built up a regular red tape establishment here, wtiidi 
I have had to pull down. To my mind the colony is a fine 
manly one. and far better than J had expected to find it J 
have been all over the Truiskcian provinces, and am now 
well up in the state of affairs. Good-bye, 

believe me. yours sincerely, 

C. G. GORDO.V. 

litTuch ihcj' halt nvw obtained. 
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^ ■■ 

—I have wr^tn a paper, " Israel lit Egypt,'’ which 
you can get from my brother. It b^tns by Cave's niission^ 
goes on to trace CJicriTs fall, and I think conclusively 
shows bondholders have been cause oF all these troubles. 

Why did Cherif fait ? because Contmtlers woidd not let 
notables see the budget I own through mis manage: ment 
the crisis was bound to come, sooner or later; but as fur as 
onr political position was concerned, it muttered Iiiilo to 
England if notables had seen the Budget or not 


King WittfAM's Towx, 

ft 1882. 

Mv UKAa Mk. Bot'uir.a,—^Thanhs for )‘our letter, 6th July, 
just received, . * . 

I am going up to Basutoland ai end of this week, and 
hope that the colony may get free from that einbroglio. 

What an extraordinary to Sir Charles Dilke'a 

reticent policj-, to end with no Khedive, no Contrvtller, no 
Consuts^General, no Debt, no interest, no trade, a bombarded 
and burnt Alexandria! 1 wonder whether it is necessary 
to have been so reticent in order to carry out these 
measures. 

Believe me. yours sincerely, 

C. G. GORDON. 


5, Rockstoxe ri.ACE. South AM FTox, 

jVinv/wfcr, |8S?. 

Mv i>EAB Mic Bouijr.Eit,—Thanks for your telegram and 
letter. I only got them to-night, on nty return here. 
Thanks for your writing, but with me it is now this— I am 
not better if pratseti, \ am not worse if Mamed, I am what 

I am, and so I mean to be quiet. I do not care much what 
is said. . . . 

Vour sincerely^ 

C. C. GORDON. 


Si 2 


Somf AeUrrf from Ccmrctl Gordon, 


Jafka, 

14 August^ iBSj. 

Mv DEAk Mr. Boui-geu,—T hanks for your letter received 
tO’day, I hope you are well and comforted (you are never 
forgotten by me). I Iiave removed from Jerusalem to this 
place, and may go to Ga^a, but 1 shall not as far as I see 
leave Palestine, for it is a country which I ddlglit in, front 
its old and varied history. One's mind can always fiodfoodt 
besides k is quiet. 

1 do not think E could enlighten yon about China. Her 
game is and will be to wait events, and she will trj’ and 
work so as to embroil ua with Fmoce if she does go to war. 
For this there would be plenty of eleinenis In ihe Treaty 
Ports, One may say, humanly speaking, China going to 
war with Prance must entail our following suIl It ^Yould 
be a bad thing in some ways for civilization, for the Chinese 
are naturally so bumptious that any success would make 
them more so; and if allied to us, and they had success, It 
would be a bad look-out afterwards. This in private. Li 
Hung Chang as Emperor, if such a thing came to pass, 
would be worse dian the present Emperor, for he is sharp 
and clever, would unite China under a Chinese dynasty, and 
be much more troublesome to deal with. Altogether I 
cannot think that the world would gain if China went to 
war with France. Also 1 think U would be eventually bad 
for China. China l>cing a queer country, we might ejcpcct 
i|Uw:r things, and 1 believe if she did go to war she W'Ould 
contract with .Atnericans for the destruction of French lleet, 
and she would let loose a liordc of adventurers with 
dynamite, This is essentially her style of action, and Li 
Hung Chang would take it up ; but do not say t think so 
Here Is a subject ‘ whitdi 1 am interested in if it could 
be done. The reasons are: 

t, \Vc are In Egypt supporting .an unpopular sovereign, 
whose tenure ends with departure of our troops. We offer 

' In thn letter Cpcneml (ioitlon Etaied fits v)Cfr» cm the Jimkm rami 
much ntoft fully mid eJeariy Uwn on any other occacbo. 
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no hope to the people of any solace by this support, and 
by the supporting of the Turco^Circassian Pachas, who 
I know by experience are ho/>elesSi Wc neither govern nor 
take responsibility; yet we support these vampires, 

2. WTc are getting mixed up with the question of 
whether the interest of ^^90,000,000 will be paid or not. 

3. We are mixed up with the Soudan, where we pro¬ 
voked the rebellion, and of the responsibility of which 
government v^e cannot rid ourselves. 

4. Wc are in constant and increasing hot water with the 
French, and we gain no benefit from it, for the Canal still 
remains theirs. 

On the other hand, if we get 3 Firman from Sultan for 
the Palestine Canal— 

t. VVe lose the sacred sites of Jordan river, Capernaum, 
Bethsaida, and Tiberias. Jericho, not EngedL 

2. We swamp a notoriously unh^lhy valley where there 
are no missions. 

3. Wc cm o(T the pest of tlie countrj’ of Palestine, the 
BetlouinsL 

4. We are free of all four objections in re-oocupattGn of 
Egypt. 

5. VVe gain the fertile lands of Hoab and Ammon. 

,6. Cyprus is 150 miles from the Alcdiiernincan 
debouefi/. 

7. ^Vc get 3 water-way for taige ships to within 50 mites 
of Damascus- 

8. We can never be bothered by any Sniental commo¬ 
tion, except for the 25 miles from Haifa to Tiberias, for the 
water-way of the canal would be 10 miles wide except in 
Arabah VaUcy, where there are on both sides ivastes and 
deserts. 

9. We get lid of unhealthiness of a narrow cut with no 
current, which is the case with Suez Canal now, where the 
mud is pestilcittial from ships' refuse and no current. 

10. It would isolate I’alestine, render it quiet from 
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Bedouins; tt would pave the^way to Its being^ like Belgium 
under no Great Power* for rel^iiotis views would be against 
Palestine ever being owned by a Great Povrer, 

II. Up tlwi ladder of Tjtk to Gata would be 
square miles; population 130,000, quite a small eouuuy. 

Do not quote me If you write this. Oddly enoughi 
Ezekiel xivii. to seems to say the Dod Sea shall have hsh 
like the Greiit Sea {U.* Mediterranean). Zecharlah xiv. 
speaks of two rivers, one going to Dead Sea, the other to 
Mediterranean. 

The cost would be— 


Canal from Haiia to Jordan ... 
Compensation to Jordan people* 
Canal throo^ Aiaboh 

IHiR-wal liaifa 4-11 

l^oTts at Akatwh «-■ m^^* 


... 6,CXW|0O<» 

1,000,000 
... 500,000 


jC 10,500,000 


Say t2 to 15 millions, and what a comfort to be free of 
Egypt and Soudan for ever! 

Revenue Palestine t so^ooq, of which j^SchOQO goes to 
Sultan. Do not quote tne, for I have written part of this to 
Mr. W. Macfctnnon, of B. I, S* N. G, besides which M.M. 
Government may object. 

Believe me, with kindest rt^ards, yours sincerely. 

C. G. GORDON. 

P.S.—You may say you Itad a letter from a corro' 
spondenu 


Jaffa, 

ry dVetYfuAtr^ )S 83 . 

Mr uiLAa Mit, Bouujtfl,—I fear I can write nothing of 
any import, so [ will not attempt IL To you I can remark 
that ff ] were the Government I would consider the part 
(hat should be taken when tlve inevitable fall of tlie 
Mantchu Dynasty takes place, whai steps they would take, 
and how they would act in the bnask up, which however 
wjU only end In a fresh cohesion of China, for we or no 
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other Power could ever for long liold the country. At 
Penang, Singappre, &c.i the Chinese will eventually oust 
us, in another genemtion. 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 

C a CORDON. 


liKI.l.KVtTIv Ho'nu,, BkUSSKLS, 

3 Janmryi Tli8.j. 

Mv iitLss Mk- Bouujek,— 1 send you a sraairnote which 
you can make use of, but i beg you will not let my 
name appear under any circumstances. When in London 
1 had printed a jjamphlet in Arabic with all the papers 
(official) concerning Zebehr Pasha, and his action in pushing 
his son to rebel. It bin Arabic My brother has it, It 
Is not long, and would repay iransiatihg and publishing. It 
has all the history and the au then tic letters found in the 
Di'i'an of Zebehr's son, when Gessi took his stockade. It 
Is in a cover blue and gold. It was my address to people 
of Soudan. Apohgis. 

Privately I idt you I am gping, D.V., to Congo next 
month, but do not mention it. 

Yours sincerely, 

C G. GORDON. 

P.S.—1 hope you and yours are wdl. May 18S4 bring 
you greater union with our Lord. Isaiah .xix, 19, 20, 31, 
has a wonderful prophecy about Egypt and the Saviour 
who will come from the frontier. 

[Nofe etuJpsecL] 

“ A correspondent writes that It may seem inexplicible 
why the Mahdi's troops attacked Gerireh, which, as its 
name signifies, b an isle near Berber, but there is an old 
uadldon that our future ruler of the Soudan will be from 
that isle. Zebebr Bahama knew this, but he fell on leaving 
his 1>oat at this tsfe, and ^ though the Soudan people 
looked on him as a likely siviour thb omen shook their 
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confidence in him* He was then on his way to Cairo after 
swearing his people to rebel (if he was retained there) under 
a tree at Shaka. Zebehr will most prohabty be taken 
prisoner by the Mahdt, and will then take the command of 
the Mahdi’s forces. The i>coples of the Soudan are very 
sujTerstidoiis, tod the of the flag by a gust of wind on 
the proclamation of Tew 5 k at Kartoum, was looked on as 
ait omen of the end of MehemeL Alt's dynasty. There is 
an old tree opposite Cook's office at Jcnisalent, tn Tophci* 
belonging to an old family, and protected by Sultan s firman, 
which the Arabs consider will fall when the Sultanas rule 
ends. It lost a Large limb during Turco^Hussian war, and 
is now in a decayed stale. There can be no doubt bait that 
the movement will spread into Palestine, Syria, and Mcdjan 
At Damascus already proclamations have been posted up, 
denounemg Turks and Circassians, and this was before 
Hicks was defeated. It is the beginning of the end of 
Turkey, 

*'Austria, backed by Germany, wilt go to Saloittca, 
quieting Russia by letting her go into Armenia, Engtand 
anti France neutmlizing one another. 

** If not too late, the return of the ea-Khedive Ismail to 
Egypt, and the union of England and France lo support 
and control the Arab movement■ appears the only chance. 
Ismail would roon come lo terms with the Soudan, the 
rebellion of which countries was entirely due to the 
oppression of the Turks and CtroastaaOiv'' 

IPost Caid-I 

a fojtJtaij, 18^4. 

I voRQor to mention lliat Zebehr oti his way to Cairo from 
the conclave at Tnj married the daughter of Elias Fachu at 
Obdd* This Eltas Facha joined the Mahdi at beginning of 
his career, and is with ahe Mahdi now. It is through Elias 
that Zebehr works;. 


CGC. 


LHitfs /tvm Gttteraf Gordm, 




[Post Coni] 

History of ArabU 31 S, 


Brusdkls; 


AsxtOuti that the people of Soudan should not thhilc that 
the represuon of revolt Zeb^r s son was purely a question 
of slavery I printed his at Khartomn for genofal toformation 
with an atidress to people^ sliowing them that the question 
was one of the existence of regiilar Government or of ehat% 
The whole hatch of copies were annexed en rvttit by 
TewfilCf and I got with difficulty two copies. The contents 
speak for themselves. 

c G.,a 


fjenmsj. 188+ 

1 SUAU. D. V. be at Southampton on Monday evening. 

I want to see ytHir sctJtUers (boys) ere 1 go, which will be 
35 January, 1884. 

[Piosl Canl.} 

SouTH.utrros, 

13 Jmaory, tS8+ 

TltAXKS for your note in re Fttii Mall Oazeite. I was 
cornered, and tl«re was no help for it. I felt sorry* for 
your saJx, 1 have not read any newspapers, and do not 
mean to do so, while in England. 

o a G. 

i will see yim between 18-15 January, D.V, 

[Post Card,+] 

South Aurrox, 

13 /aifuoty^ t&8+ 

^kxv 1 cannot oblige you. 1 have already ^d too much, 
i am leaving England Wednesday D.V, to avoid any more 
newspaper worries. 

C G. CORDON. 

* (3efietal Gonlua rdn» u> lua ptonlse to nte that wtulenr’ he vnto ' 
fat the jitcis ihcHiUI be Vent Uunugh »«. It «a« my hatl ittdt to be 
confined it Fcdkeitone huetviei^Djf the UaR|uU at the Wiiy 


Sa^He LiUtrs from Gonmii Gordon. 


[Post Cs«J, 3.] 

SOUTUAMrtON, 

,, . JottHOfy. 1 %%^ 

Do not moot ton my flight from England, 

C G. GORDON. 


P’oat Cwd,] 


SOUTILUIITOS, 

14 /omtaryi 1S84. 


t hanks for your kind note and the photo of your children 
-nice little thing^ 1 ahail be at Waterloo Station at 
1.36 p.m, Tuesday if you are walking that way. 


C G. GORDON. 


it IS Scarcely necessary 10 add that I was '‘walking 
that way." From Waterloo we drove to the War Office 
where, owing to the lateness of the train, Cenera! Gordon 
missed Ltird Hartington but saw Lord Wolscley. J then 
left hjm with an appointment at Jus brothers house in Elm 
Park Road, for hair-pa.st nine. I there performed for him 
the wfemn task of witnessing his will, coupled with an 
^potmment for the following morning at Charing Cross 
Hotel ai the early hour of seven o'clock under the tempja- 
tran that he would unfold to me his plans on the Congo « 
Toutt to Dover, Uly duties keni me ud loiu that nTo4it 


L - j - _ —fcMjqi. ||j ]||^ 
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I cannot help mentionit^ how blind I was throughout that 
interview, for when the subject turned from the Congo to 
the !<tle General Gordon always said to me. '* There may 
be a respite.^ showing that his heart was more in Egypt 
than in Cenuai Africa. The plans on the Congo were 
revealed in due course^ to the public, although there ts no 
doubt, that at the time General Gordon unfolded tlicm he 
knew hts destination would be the Nile, and not the Congo. 
At the same tiin^ he had given me a hint which 1 was too 
obtuse to take. Although communicatioi^ between 

us, that was the last occasion on which I saw Chln^ 
Gordon. Okmctkius Boulcek^ 
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SUMMARY or EVENTS. 

TriK most iinporUnt and intertssting^ events of the r[tiartcr 
in [ndm t^aic mure to local ailairs than to any question of 
gcflofal tir im[j^a] magnitude, untess, indeed, the Tibetan 
imbroglio ehoultl unfortunatdy prove the beginning of a 
Serious bortlcr estrangenient bccween oursfelves aiu} the 
Chittese. The events are annoying in themselves, and 
must naiurall)- irritate those who would like to see the 
attention of the Government of India given up to ipiestions 
of internal policy and of social progress. But at the same 
time they serve a useful purpose in bringing home to us the 
perception that the stern facts of the case will not admit of 
any I' topian ideas, and that our first and main duty is. and 
long will Tie, to afford protection to the in habitants of India. 
Notwithstanding all the talk of National Congresses, local 
sejf'governmcnt, and the introduction of natives to Uie 
highest offices in the servicCt British jiower in India re* ^ 

scmbles in its chief essentials un armed camp in the midst 
of a neutral jiopulation. We are naturally loth to adm it 
the face^ and the lofty motives upon which our policy to¬ 
wards the peoples of India is based, iodine us to adopt the 
conviction that our feelings must be reciprocated, and diat 
our first task is to confer political privileges and position 
rather than to promote the prosperity of the country, and 
lo defend the people of the country against external a^res- 
aon and their own weakness and divisions. 

llie frontier complfcatfons in SIkhim, Chittagong, and 
Haiani, furnish recent evidence that India is surrounded 
y hostile tribes and races who only want an example and 
encouragement to wreak as much mischief as Ins within 
their power. In each case the enemy may be described as 
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insignificant, yet the Shendons have destroyed a valuable 
English life in Lieutenant Stewart^ the Akaaais have cost 
their couiitT)' and their friends Colonel Battye and Otpuiln 
Urmstoiti and the Tibetans have violated Indian territory 
with almost absolute impunity, and are sUU openly dedanu 
ilowcver reluctanc the Goveminent of India may be to 
resort to extreme measures, and to incur tlie expense of 
punitive expeditions, there is no doubt that it will be 
obliged to act in each and all of these cases with vigour. 
It must also be hojiod that Us proceedings will be marked 
by promptitude, for delay, far from lessening our JiflTiculties, 
will only add to tlie confidence of die unfriendly tribes, and 
encourage them to give us fresh proiocation. While It is 
necessary for the sake of the rranqusUity of the Punjab 
frontier that the Agror outrage should be effectually 
avenged, it ts not less incumbent upon us, with a view to 
the speedier pacification of Burmah, to punish the Shendons. 

With regard to the latter task it may t>e remarked tliat 
the Inidal mistakes made when wc first ascended the Irra¬ 
waddy, were too great to admit of the hope being enter¬ 
tained that tile pacification of the country could l>e 
accomplished In the easy and complete fashion that seemed 
attainable before the occupation of Mandalay. StUl. the 
least sanguine could hardly have anticipated that the pro¬ 
gress would have been so slow, dial so little would luve 
been done in two years and a half to improve the commanl- 
cations of the cQunlt^y^ and that our border relations with 
China would still be undefined. The operations in the 
Chin Valley and the Kakhyen hllLs are far from having 
produced any dtscLsive result; and under ail the circum- 
stances it seems particularly fortunate that we have left the 
settlement of our relations with the Shans to the futurei 
,At the same time the Government of India is bound to con¬ 
sider very carefully whether it is prudent to delay any 
longer in taking the leading part in providing Hunnah with 
some of the railways of which it stands in absolute need, 
ami which are as much a political as a commercbd occesstty. 




StrwjJMfy of Events. 


The frontstfT tncitJents enumerated are trifling in tJvem- 
selves, but they re-act on more im|»ttant matters, and on 
IJoUtieaJ problems of the Brst magnitude If they are not 
firmly gmppletl with now. they will become aggravated, and 
ultimately atmiu serious dimensions. All things consideretl. 
we have for many yeans enjot ed exceptional tranquillity on 
the I'unjab frontier^ but during the last twelve moiul^ the 
dans on the Yusufsd and Hn/atal)orders have been restless, 
and indulged their marauding instincts. The attach on the 
Goorkha detachment n<?.ir Uglii showed still greater bold¬ 
ness, as the iletachment was a fairly strong one, commanded 
by iwo Europeans The force, uixsuspicioifs of attack 
within our territory, seems to have been tafcen at a dis¬ 
advantage. and die faU of Ule English offiem early in the 
fray naturally increased the confidence of the Paihans. 
There is no saying how much more serious the reveise 
would liave l>ccii had not the native omecr. Subahdar 
Kishnbir, shown most praiseworthy steadiness. Eor (he 
benefit of those who will foul d^ioswl to attribute the attack 
to the vemuresomentts of llie English officers, it may be 
added that the whole affair took place within the Indian 
frontier and on Britisli territory. 

With reg^ to our little war with Tiltcl. the capture of 
the fort at Lingtu, and dm repulse of the TTlKaan attack in 
the Jelapla Pasji. has not been followed by the submission 
of the lamas, or by dtetr resigning their claims over the 
Sikhtm Knjah, As fan- us can be made out the Tibetans 
have collt.-cied a large force in the Chumbi Vdlev pre- 
.ii..iiary » rewciipying ,he Jrfapla Pass, and ,vt hive 
obl^ to again push forward the troops that had 
been withdrawn to Darjeeling. The fear lias been ex¬ 
pressed thzt we may find otirsdvcs drawn into despatching 
an ox^ttion to Lhasa. Such an o|)eration would be ex* 
trem y t tsagpccable nnd unfortunate, as it could hardly fail 
to embroil oa with China. But it seems dear that there can 
be no ^ttlem^t of the Sihhim dimculty which does not 
compel the Ttbetatts to retire from the Chumbi Valley, and 
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to recognize that all the territory Uependejii upon the Rajah 
□r Sikhim is British territory, anti outside llie 

cloinitilon of Lirasa. To effect this tve must certainly cross 
the Jalapia Pass, but it is still more necessary to have an 
amenable chief at Tumlong, 

The subject of the defence of I ndia continues to occupy 
the attention of the Governraeni, but it cannot be said that 
many of the numerous excellent projects w'hich have been 
put forward by competent authorities have yet been carried 
inter, practice. The delay is no doubt due to the hnanda! 
difiiculiics of the Government, and it is now proposed to 
raise a special loan for the exclusive purposes of milihiry 
defence, which includes the improved armament of the 
Indian forces, the increase of that army, and the completion 
of several railways and fortifications. Such a loan would be 
unquestionably Just, for the benefits accruing from it wtU be 
enjoyed by future genenUions as well as the present, and 
there would be an additional advantage in devoting a 
large som to the object in its inspiring tlie Government 
witli confidence to do the work thoronghly. If a loan is 
I'estirttHl to, it should be one for a large sum, and ii is just 
possible chat an effort would be made to secure for it some, 
special support from the Native States, who would be in¬ 
formed that this would be the most aim pie and effect ua) way 
of f;earing tltclr share in the matter of the Itnpertal defence 
of India. Although we do not approve of the delay which 
has taken place in definitely accepting and utilising the 
offers of the native princes, headetl by the Nizam, we still 
recognize the practical value of some such compromise as 
that indicated in the preceding few lines, if it be deemed 
impolitic to accept these offers in the form in which they 
were originally tncutc. The main point is that the time has 
almost arrived when the Government of India cannot bear 
singly the whole expense of defending Hindostan against 
Russia, and that whether wdlUngly or unwillingly the Native 
States will have to bear their share in tlie outlay. 

It was to the credit of the Nizam that he wits die firat 
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to show tliat he rcaltze^l i!ie force of this obligation, and if 
it be tnie, as is alleged, that the Sirdar Diler Jang >va5 
ilie chief adviser of his prinoeinthis matter, the fact should 
be remembered in his favour when blame Is cast upon him 
for otlicr matters. 

The question of the defence of India is intimately coti" 
necled with the great Eastern Quesiloo. in which the 
Englisii Goveminent has a larger interest tlian any other, 
ami such being the case we are bound to watch vigilantly 
alt the events which bear uptm it by all'ecung or modifying 
the (xtUcies of lire other great Powers, It would be weak 
Lo attempt to deny tliat die death of the Emperor l-revlefick 
lias injuriously affected the interests of this country, not 
merely by diminishing the dmnees of peace, but still more 
seriously by the substitution of a niler at Berlin who is not 
tinwilling to look on as a passive sjjectator while Russia 
carries out many of her plans in the Balkan Peninsula and 
j\rmenta. The position is re:dty this, that Germany under 
the late Emperor was less likely to be drawn into war with 
f'ranee at an early date, and therefore more able and 
v.tlling to assist in inarniatnmg the balance of power 
threatened by ihe tmdut: expansion of Russia j while under 
her present ruler the chances of a collision between Ger¬ 
many and France arc seriously increased, with Uie result 
that the Berlin: Government ts anxious to anange for the 
neutrality of Russia by satisfying some of her numerous 
aspirations, while the two principal antagonisis fight out 
their old stmgglc. The solution of the problem depends 
on what Russia will take as her minimum ^tisfaction, and 
upon how far the Czars daims and demands can be recon¬ 
ciled with the present requirements of Austria-Hungary, It 
is not necessary that they should be permanendy reconcile- 
able, for the main object of Prince B^maixk is to avoid 
having I'lance and RussU on liis back at the s-aroe time. 

It will be die general complaint that Priooe Brsmarcks 
policy is selfish and self-seeking, but it should be an ample 
reply to (bis that he is only calltxl upon to consider what 
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is to the interest of Germarvy, and if it be argued that 
Germany has certain interesis in the Black Sea and at Con¬ 
stantinople, then it may be fairly urgetf, ivho is to judge 
what C^ennany's interest are better than she herself. But 
this is not the line of defence w'hich a German need employ 
towards an English critic. He has only to meet a charge 
of selfishness by pointing to the simplest facts which wtD 
show how far more selfish England is. and must needs beu 
Germany is not a Mediterranean Power, which England 
has made herself pi* ri arrms: Germany has no road to 
India to protect; the outlets of German trade are at Ham- 
hitrg and Bremen (perhaps at Antwerp and Amsterdam), 
not at Constantinople or SalonicL The stake of Eng- 
land in the Eastern Question exceeds that of any other 
Power, while at the same time our insular security, and the 
remoteness from attack of our vulnerable points (for even the 
invasion ol India would at this moment be a serious and 
uncertain undertaking), give us the strongest reasons for 
speaking out boldly and promptly when it becomes a ques¬ 
tion of saying whether we will or w ill not allow a certain 
step to be taken. Has English policy been characterised, 
since the days of Pitt, if we except short periods of Lord 
Pahnerstons tenure of office, b)* this courage and out¬ 
spokenness Ami yet in comparison with Continental 
Powers we risk little or nothing by plain speaking. Prince 
Bismarck has taken a merely common-sense view of the 
situation, and seeing that England hesitates to make the 
i)anul>c an Ebro, or Constantinople a Saguntum. refuses 
peremptorily to act with greater vigour in matters of 
secondary momcni for Germany than Engjand. with whom 
they should be a first concern. 

But it will be said that the interests of Austria-Hungary 
are not inferior to those of England, and that the Dual 
Monarchy -will necessarily involve Germany in her own life 
and death stri;^le with Russia, and in considering this we 
shall not insinuate that under any circumstance Germuny 
will commit the mistake of abandoning her truest ally. 

i5 
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Bui while ihen; is no quesiiuti of desertion, there rs n very 
large margin of delay left by the necessity of impressing 
iin the Vienna cabinet the views of the chaticdlor as to the 
right of Ritssja to go to ConstajntnQ|i]e—provided, of 
twutse, that England, the chief party concerned, will not 
take die lead in preventing her getting there. \V*c have to 
assume that at the forthcoiuing interview between the Czar 
and the young Emperor VV'illiam the whole question will be 
discussed, and it seems to us that as a temporizing measure 
-Kussia might be allowed Gcnnanv''s sanction to take Coil’ 
suiitinople ua. which could be done without much 
difUcuIty; while Austria would receive the equivalent of being 
allowed to go to Salonica, The Bulgarian question ivould 
thus be left over for a future settlement, but Russia being 
given full occupation in carrying out hitr own plans could 
not think of interfering Ixrtw'etn Germany and Prance. 

It K not probable that ip the present state of public 
opioioQ here, and witli tht prevailing belief as lo our 
military unprepared ness—U would pucafe the historical 
student to *,*»>■ when wc were pre|>arcd—a verj' bold policy 
would be sanctioned in Cice of Germany's acquiescence in 
Russia seizing Constantinople. The misfortunes of Turkey 
would then have reached thdr height. She would have 
lost her foothold to Europe, and the Sultan's ganisons in 
Asia, clamouring for their pay, could only proviUe a very 
feeble prop for any new Ottoman Empire in the East 
The probability is that the bill of Constaniioople would 
carry with it the fate of Erzenoum and Trebizonde, where the 
garrisons arc ai iliis moment clamouring for their pay. amt 
on tlie verge of mutiny. Whether the process proved slow 
or rapid, the inevitable fate of the Turkish dominions wouUl 
^ to be partitioned between Russia and Austria, and ilje 
Asiatic tirtivinces in their present condition eoutd not but 
shaft ih<: falc of thoe^ in Hurope. 

t hat wc are not in the icast tlegrec exaggemting the 
evd pass to which the Sultan s power has been brouolit 
even in ^Uia, thii following Jnddqm will show: 
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Maftlial Kukrct P^dn^ laiein omimjaic] dtthe Amiy CoriK itatiumd 
al EttftfOunt) tuEt thsm tcBifivcd to Hagdnrl undet the I'oUuncthg circum> 
Itsneei;—Nu«ftt* who al Atie titiit heW a vety high post tn the Sultan's 
hnuaitbolil, vas wtnie yean hack enmnted: whh a tnbsifin to the Shah of 
Pfinia On Uul oo^aion the gtllitil ciAjcer mailc a MptneirltiU imtiicmH: 
sptecli befote ttU Pendan htajeny, ahkh gnre great iiflencc at YUdSi^ jyiil 
as a «iiue(tueiice tw Wiis rem(>v<ed to £nu.tniun, The tnemory gf KuHCt 
Pasba'k iTT-liMad iitlcpitnes at Teheran had fatted rroin the ntitid gf Ahdjd 
Bamiti, rbm suddenty a U-lqtnim tcaebci] hl« Ma^nty fhim the hl^haJ, 
htuRtty ac<|tiiijntttig the Canumndtr of the K.tithnil with hk (Ntnrct'sJ 
IntenlMtt to desert (o tfie Kusslnitc if he, hk onkers *ntl the mcti finder 
hif coinmanii were mrt jxijd their antan of wUry (ofiJiaiili. The Suttati, 
ioslead of cutnptyjii^ with iba terms of this itngiiJar uhinnUitnt onkrtd 
Itltit to lake r’tiromantl gf the irogp* at tiAgdiulf firliere it would tic a matter 
of much groater diRkuIir to inirty out hit ilireai tif joining the Russhun.'’ 

Tbe disrupiioTi anti dtitappearance of the Turkish 
Govcrninertt has Ttmg been pronounced inevitabT^ hut now 
that it seejiis drawng $o dose, ts it an agreeable prospect 
for this country', and would it not bo well for us to (alie in 
good time such selfish stock of the situation and of our own 
national interests as PKnee Distnarck has done of Germany's 
at Berlin ? Where shall wc find a less eitacting ally than 
r urkey has been ? where one who commands the services 
of better or more devoted ^Idlers ? where one tlut atilE 
retains possession of stiatcgical jx^ints calculated to curb 
Russia’s aggiesstvcness and to curtail her dominion ? Yet 
for a mere humanitarian Idea, which is baseless of fact, wc 
would surrender ally, military contingents, and strategical 
(>}aces, as well as a hist^wical policy which has only failed from 
our own half-heartedness in caiTj'irtg it ciul Prince Bismarck 
is unquestionably right in saying tliat he will not risk a 
German grenadier in opposing the southward march of 
Russia until iliat selfish Power, England, has openly taken 
her stand in opposition to Russia's oggrcssi^Tc plans at the 
expense of Turkey, The Extern Question is about to be 
re-opcQtal in one form or another, and we have no time to 
delay in deciding w-hat our policy is to be both in Europe 
and Asia. 

The tonscqiicnces that w'ould be entailed by ettber the 
disappearance of Turkey or die conversitwi of the Sultan 
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iniQ a vassal of the Clear would ttoi Ml to be serious to this 
coiintr)*. Not merely would Russia clear from her path the 
forniidable opponent with whom she has been engaged in 
mortal stru^le for three cenixrrics, but she would acquire 
possession of the finest recruiting ground in the world, and 
ihe conmgeous Qsmanli would not be ioth to practise their 
militar)' calling under the Russian eagle, more especialiy 
when it pro^dded the opportunity of gratifying their resent* 
ment against Englaml, as the country^ to whose desertion 
they mainly attributed the fait of their own sLiie* It is idle 
for any one to attemjit to face such a contingency with in* 
differenec. It is difficult enough to hold Eg^q^t undei' 
present conditions, but it would be simply impossible if 
Turkish intngue and Russian force were at the same time 
arrayed against its^ If we allow Turkey to be overthrown— 
and there wdll be no way of rm'iving her in Asia after the 
loss of Constantinople—we cannot expect ottierwise than to 
be placed in a position of serious and increasing embarrass¬ 
ment and peril, both with regard to Egypt and in the 
Mediterranean, Our only rational policy is to co-operaic 
with the Sultan and w‘ith Austria and Italy In keeping 
Russia out of Constantinople. 

\\ ith regard to the bar East, the only events of any 
immediate interest arc associated with tite kingdom of 
Corea, where afiairs are again approaching a crisis. At 
the risk of its aptjearing to some that ue see a Russian in 
every bush, we assert that the recent seditious movements 
at Seoul. ;dl arising out of the events which ted to t!m 
despatch of the Corean Embassy to the United Slatest 
have been carefully fomented by the Russian Consul in the 
Corean capital. The nxall of that Embassy has been duq 
to a strenuous effort on the part of the Chinese party in 
Corea; and although it succeeded In discrediting that par¬ 
ticular mission^and in reasserting China's general rights to 
supervwe the external relations of Corea, U entailed as its 
penalty an increased effort on the part of the anti-Chinese 
luiny (which is composed of the Japanese and Russian 
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factious, as ivcll as of patrtois), who liai'e now apparently 
succeded in mistng^ a fresh in Corea, iti showing 

that the Chinese are not to have it al] their own way, and 
in afli^irdlng Russian consuls and American hJtibustcrs with 
:i fresh field of disiTnction, It is through gentlemen of the 
latter kidney that Russia is now seeking to work, and 
unless Li I lung Chang takes a very firm and decisive line, 
we shall very soon have upon our hands the same question 
that troubled us so much in the days of Ward, Burgevinc, 
and Holland, and it would be absurd for us to expect a 
Gordon to extricate ns from uur difficulties at every stage 
of the Chinese problem. We arc still in the dark as to 
ivliat has recently taken place in Corea, but we c^uinoc 
doubt that the events which have occurred are adverse to 
China and iudirealy to us, ;ind that it therefore behoves us 
to keep a watch on Russbn and American doings in this 
quarter. There is nothing to repon with regard to japan, 
and equally little in respect to China. The decline of its 
tea export is. However, a material fact in the history of the 
biter country, and there can be no doubt that it is fraught 
with serious consequences for China, and [lerhaps indirectly 
for the external rebtions of that country. 

The only other events connected with the Chinese* 
Empire to which we need allude are the projected journey 
of General Pijevalsky to Lhasa for a fifth, or it may be a 
sixth, lime in September, and the death, by murder, of Mr, 
Dalgtefsh, With regartl to tlic former, wc can await its 
consummation philosophically; and with reganl to the 
bticr, we sincerely deplore the loss of a gaUant aiid 
energetic pioneer of Lngltsii commerce, who was continu¬ 
ing the good work of Mr, Shaw, and keeping alive tlie 
belter that England has not resigned all interest in the land 
of Kashg,ir. We wish his murdta- to be avenged, but we 
wish still more that he shall find successors of his own class 
and character in this part of Asia, which is so little known, 
and which he bad done his best to make his own, and a 
favourite ground of Mngtish comnurree. 
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Some complami has licen iTiiidc of ilie delay in paci¬ 
fying Biinnah, but if there were many jnciUcnts like the 
folio wing, in which our esteemed contributor, Shway Yoe, 
played the hero, the further delay would not be great, 

rw)|>uirc of Man^ ^FOt^ the tchcl Icdclirr I'lrck-ngiL^it the 

erf May i? a af what mpid and diMctniiiiicd actidti 

will dMWtth a enemy* The relieving t:ia]ty* under Cdnnel 

Sattodus of tlie TAt Bctooiirets, started At tbybr^k in $ downpttur of 
nunp from A ^ilbgc in tbc hills |p the we^ of Mnn^ AboUl Ivp miles 
from the town Mr. Scott, the As^isi.roi-Suircdntcndenl <if ihe Slian Suite?! 
with l.itrtileniHB b’twler of the Belfrochtes and six men of ihe Rifle Bri^tide 
niitiiinted on |]vtiies, wai ufT fnmi the maineoltmiti in make a dii-^h 

Git tbc |vd4cc Mr. Scott had bceti in IMunl^ ^TetAl dm^ Ipcfnrei and w;ii 
able to ykc tite irony by a junyle-iMUft r^-mnd the stmtb of the town^ From 
there th^ guUopei] nraighl m the jaiftre* diiiL^rding the iriiied men in 

ibe streets^ ^I'he eAS^Lv-Tn gate imi funmuirly aiarp to tiuti U not 
fiece:»aty to ddiiiOtiiiL The cbtirr of lire Ztwfk bfougliu Twek-jigAdu tu 
A window. Mr Scon knew hint by lighti, dJiii; witli the .issisumqt uf a 
soldier^ hod the rebel tied his o«n Ivd-poHL within two ininutes 
enUning the [joidce eadosuie^ which b over a himdrod prd» siiuoro and 
ftib r>f cl^i^hed boiiw^ Twde-ng^lu bad d ropcj.dng tii!« I<i4dcil with 
cdtmdgo [ying l>y hii Ixddde, tmi had not time lo it. 

{bnr gaici were then ido^iGd and guarded by otte nun en^hj onfl mat her 
guarded Iwek nga-Uu Mr. Scott Atrd Mr* Fowler^ with the eoriwml of 
the fLQity, tbi!ft wm to nnxt ilu body-gi^rd of twenty men, alt Atmed 
with guim n Stoll demanded thti mniicof the ]c^ef» who proved to 
be Twek-nga^iu'A chief fighting nmtu Uc then ,intiouncu4 who he wo^i, 
and coUcil on them in Shan u> iit down^ adranejng alt ihe lirae^ Rim- 
the te.44kT, FeAiaciJ) whereupon Scott jwcFUtjJtty knocked him 
down, id^ ific gun of ilie man tlKflirinl hltn* gmi shouted out that he 
woulil sh/ot any one who did not sit ilown imtnedialciy^ 'llie corpara! 
ftHil hU- Fowler earh cowi^ Eiis nun as tte cmie on. Before the £^uuii 
cotdd rcoLuc the i^iiJiUion fiso had been diaannbd and the test ihcn guve 
ID- Scoit and Fowkf collected olL^e gtifi^ and swords^ the 

cotpotiJ kneeling m the tlytlnr pooitioa readyTOwc^^ t« five minuici *ho 
pobce iTH Gumfflctdy in their band*, and ihe main ciflumn wai hcEfd 
filing lo the BOrth of ihe town, a ijuacter of an hour later tbev utaicbed 
bile the palace aiul fimnd everyth] ng scllied^ 'I'wyk-nji^.^i bound, nnd his 
chkf Icadets iinijer guard*^' 


With iT^trd to thu Cuatral Ajstan railnray it la In- 
tcjresting to niHe that the jVrfriy'r Ftneritya stales that 

" .'Ut£r having trav'encO lh« iti<m lni[ini'.ticalji« ileitirii of U.g 'ruTro- 
mans, cn»icd Ihe Daiya and iTk listituiy uf the Atncef ot Ddtham, 
the 'I'ranMZaTpMBi nulwa^r tug. ie<fiter«d Kosiian tertiluiy, itqp|ijnj; (ot ihe 
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tkiitc at SaiDoniatid, i,.|5a 940 miles) of the CaaiJian Seit; 

Tbcfe jft Uule tJouljt tfml Liui: will. I>c dciciiinitcil in 4 ^oit time to die 
pmviitccs bcytiad Siiimimiiil- • Ta&bkefit^ tcrijhjiJiii, and SemiitltiliSa being 
mmong die rithist po^c^uits in CiTilnd elinutiding in irutinrp and 
Ijeimj LhereXciTc capaWe ef eglunimtion jiml citUivatiea. At die lome 
dmc, tbe TTMfi-C^jiuan line pn^sents in fia e^B±irng f-orni m aspeet nf 
wbirh *lie poltticml and cemmeitisal impnrtance ojitn-at l>einkf?leen. Wb^ 
pntic.spalJy distingtiL^hes Uiis enterptise h tte rapidity with wbkh (t ha* 
been compJelCil These 900 Hiilesof railway bastt been laid down in three 
yeara* if Jedturtkid is made for the nuoniaeias of indeedainn whidi oc^runed 
durini* the tnflslraedun of the line Stich rapidity w vidiout pteredeni in 
KiKiita, and itlj even rare in the wodd^) ahraUs^ If the diiTuitildes to he 
DVo’eoiTic ate taken into oraiideraltoii- AU the olistaclca ol muviTig land*, 
want nf water, and the Jibserice of all neeessittes on the «pot, frerc overrorae 
hf the trnergy^ of General AnneiUcofl" and of the two milfray balralinnK 
ftpeciahy traincil for Uie worL At flrM ticjlrf>dy thoiiglil that the Central 
Asian raUw^ay would be eon-Htnicled whm it lias bNten- Hie j^ihcd Tefes 
esfiedtliDti fiki gave GeneraC SkoljeklTdtc idea. In June, iSi^n, lie wrote 
froin Rrasndvodik ns fuliiOif 1: * If ire want to dmivc advantage fn^m the 
t^ttfmoiia cKjieii^s Ouiiral Asia has eo^t m up to the we nrasC 

pcHiuliiri^c the stepj^e route which conntH^the Caapbii wfih the basin uf 
the Aiuoii^ nnd ^ifier Iiavbji paeiGed ihr sitppe^ cdtuitmri a milwny to 
Asbkalud, and eventually to the OjCus* Tliat^ iiultod, Wnuld be indis¬ 
pensable in view of our genend podihon in ihc Kuit J 

" SknbeldT hjniseif ofdy Losisimeted 25 vei^ts of the railwajf, tin, as fai¬ 
ns the wells of !Mo11aIi Ksra, but this sufh^d to show how netessaiy it was 
to etiniinuf? the line ncKkis the desrat, During t!ie Akh^t Ttkc otnpaign, 
this ik.^lion was eonHuiitd to Kiril Arvat, <w lur a dblonce of atS tetsis. 
• f ieok Tc(j^ was, Fwiwevef, Ukrti before thU seetiisn wm t oraiiletext but she 
Ar^lmn coinptkoitiQni dettiani,lDtcd iMt the work begun uiwicr a difTerenl 
atAtc of affairs mast he proiHXUk-d to its coiielikiiin. R«unt«d m 
1^5, the w^rks were pushed fotward with such thAi in Decemtier, 

tBSy, the fii^t train resched Oorjui^ the Qnkharan town on the Iwtiks of 
llic Amou Dana. TJieti Ihe irrjTi mad attained a Jengih of 760 vmtii (Of 
Sin mdcs) lictireeathat liw and KMJ AnaL In addition have to be 
taken into chnsklcmtion the a 6 tiersts of failway dong the gulf of Mik- 
luilovsky. eocrstructed With the view of obtaining a imms eopvonicni 
siorting jiojn^ whkh was relocted on an iakt id" the hay of V^m Ada, 
The Amhcf carextiion of tbo line ocro&s Bokham and to Turkesian wai 
dtcLPicd by eouinijCTciftl cunaiderailons. And ttow^ lastly, ire have just 
QEisistedat iht: inauguration of the Samarond seoiofk which was eonimciMti 
only in List Scpteniber, Hilf sire line ( 710 crui of 1,530 vetiis) raos% t!^i] 
o»ls, the Riimimkt p^i« chhcj arao^ tabdii which are stiseeptibk of 
ttrigmiem or sofora ^ifttng sands. Mndi furerg)^ and pciiievetanee will bif 
needed to water ibis coiinuy and pbtu it with trees. 

All that has been odd on the one hand with regard ty the eieepdonal 
cheapness of the conmiuaion of tire litre, and on the other imiiii with 
Eugan] to iti want of foltdityf has been much exaggerated. The trer 
tetfit has been ruubk% which is not high, hut then it tkieJS nol 

mchide the cost of mh^ roll trig mck^ and the levy of the two railway hat- 





On. ibe oihf r tiJe^ many nf tbe cxlsfltni; coniiifuclicim cmwt be 
Fi5garidcU B* pcrmaii^L In Ife prcxcnt staie, ilic 1 VimsCiiaiBftii 
mih tiDdoikblctUy f^dllUtc enonnenisly ibe movetne^il of tt^Velkfs mtd the 
traOApori |^EK>d% but it h stfU far rcfiiovtd fmm betng tn a poaitian to 
^llovi oftoffic on thi* laTj^ ulrIc of RiETopoJi To uilavr ut uE 

that^ vuppleiiii^n^iLry vorki ^uti a yseI Ecak uimeE T>e liodj^rlAketL BHd^s 
in partiizular will liAVt to be stteni’dieiicd :ind fiq:il 4 Ccdwith n^ir iCructiirOAi 
nud the [Mtivkinnnl bridge of 3^^ v-crsta Dcrqdis tbe Atnou wliji:U eost 

?&DfC]ioa toublc^, II m£;^iidi!il ih this cutcgo^- Tbe r^Llii-^y li also defkdcLttt 
m jfood H'iitcT and ria(i£h!i conduits. Morwveri it h open to doubt wlttdicr 
if^uti Ad^ II ibc very best: point of dep^utorc, Rod 7^ 
eipreiscii It^i ttrorig coiivkLjoii dui 21 rotttm to the dee^i waloe port of 
Kriiunovisdsk ii only a-ijuc^on of a little timen Marty more mlbioos wiE 
fuve to be expended cii!i the 1Lne» IhiI even tlicii wQ] not be iu 

os iha\ of moist of Our lines. General Annenkofl^s aysiteEn lia^ been per* 
tcaJy niliomiL Ii cddsisia m coa 9 trui.ting at tbe lowest coii a railway 
connecting iwo remote localities, Tbe oominercbt ralue of llm line ift 
shown by its receiptA In Jannary and bebioitry they were threefold wliat 
they were Uae jcai; and there h limit to the traflk that miy arise fra in 
cotton, for the cni ovation of which Central Asia rg parttctikHy weLI titiited. 
^^cfy many year^, honwn^ ninft!|: ebpae before Russia can hope to be able 
fp nip|)iy all her ow'n miuircroctits wstfiour Ilie ossUlaticc of Anitricau' 

A subject which has bng^ found favour in RussiOi 
which has betn revived rrom lime to tijitc in a different 
foriTip k thn connection of the Olack and Caspian seas by 
means of a waterway. The latest form in which thts project 
has been ptit forward h the constmciion of a canal from 
the river Don to the V^olga * and the pitblishes 

the following interesting article on the subject: 

**Tbc hf« gotf bwk for Of the ^ratefuth irciititryi ai the imtc of thi; 
catupii^n of SulUin Bdint against ihc ckT the DfiPi cndcnakcti im 

the JcCcacc of A&trakan tkc aUscki of tHe-Car of Mmofr. Tt h 

Kelt kiMMti Lbaiin ihctpriag of 15*7 Kasiiiu 1*«}u nitd iToulet t;hlrd, 
KIiod ttf tiM! Cridica, cnouttcnced pkicinj; a caiuil belK^en ilw l>ott and 
ibe Voip for n diitanre of ftom tlv; prosent station of Knlrhaline. 

The difficoitks, hoKeirer, inorcd so great that they had to abandon the 
laak. At die end of Ihe aetioiiieend) eeutiiryj or in to J» tiiofe 
precise, l*eter the Oteai entrusteii the tank to an Kngluds engineer tijiined 
^**'*J< placed 11,000 soldien at his ilisjHMal (or the wrirk. AtW 

a ihort lime Peter had (0 abandmt die o n de rt a h ing airing, to the Rtore 
Jfopoitam niems tn the North. The Eiuitros C^alheritus ihc Swoad 
renewed the cnierpncc^ hut jhe 100 was enttipcUed to giro uii the design. 
In lAao >h* DiTectoT'(sttpcfifif of litghrend* thoogjit of renewing the liasb, 
twti Ihc east h wouhl eiit^ fnyhteacd hiitL * 

**The Khote qomion was ttRously rerived b r^Sc, ami on the I4lh 
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June of lliat yw th^ Impeml sancUun veas giv-cu (O MaxirtioWp a 
niLTefi.int cif Rostov-, and ^f. Leon Dra^ a Freitth cagbei^r^ to carry otit 
ihc irotk The rtecessar}' esaniKiation <]f the cofuntr}' haa been carrkcl out 
by the latter genilemani aided by a KuAion engineeri Pcw^tatisky, anil 
two Kfcfidi cngineeiifj MM, Xnne afid Ctrml>tl, and with ibe following 
results. The cutting of the cannJ h pronounced ^nd in two 

dircetiuns^ ‘Ilie mote otwibcrtt of the x^o ijf the shorter, hot it 
eequire a greater nuiiif^er of Tocti Hie sombern, whtlc entailing the oon- 
stnictinn qf a caim) of greater bngdtj wpiiSd require fewer lodis and lighter 
m'lijTk thioughoa:* while U would also av'oid the x-ery incomtnodicKiB pct&sage 
<}f itie l.ioo above Kalatch, M. I>ni has cbo^ for the depamiro of ihc 
canal a spot situated On the Volga ijdow FtiitiuiitL "J'ho canal is to 
Ihon^x^iiii, Va^odania^ Kaiovatka, and neadiing the Don by the Kjit- 
imvla Yidleyi It will cross only one highly (dtai from TvariUln 
to skirqiiah and mm the 1 chavleiiaai4L i'he «0Lt h fhvoundjflc^ and 
fin ihe ground is im\t enluvated, (her coat of eaproiiriatioii will be 
n*he lolal length of the canal h to lie So versts or about 5.1 miles, 'ilic 
cHinuied cost of the canal ia to be francs^ hut it has to be 

adfkd ihai the Finance ^hniiiterp tiefore whont iheitgiirev have been iilaceth 
has niH yet given hii ofheial aanclion to rhe undeniikipg.'* 


7^Jit /itinit of Till IS tit us describes a recetjt 

interview between General Rosenbadt* Govemor-Genenit 
of Turkestan^ and die Ameer of Bokhara:’— 

^^Ttic interview took pbec al the railway station of Klemitna within 
Boklamn tmitory and about forty tnOea from the Rns^iati frontjer. Oa the 
^i^tcf Mayp nl^isc in ihc monung, the speebT imin wiikli brcniglit ihe 
<kivOTiot-(knOTil ciitcnad llm itatioiL A silk lent of incomfianihlc rich¬ 
ness hud been prepared intar the ptalfoniu The Ameer wna seated tn diia 
tent sonwnded by a tiutncfous iuiiije, magmikenlly dolhed in robe$ of 
ctmh'df-goli!, ami with turhsns of Cashmere shciwts a& a Tieaddre^, 'Fhc 
sovereign sat on n tlirune bcTorc a table, near which wu placed an atinc;hair 
of bonouF <br Genera] Ro^hoelL The meeting was very cordial The 
Atiioet offered llic GenemI a ([uanlily of ticli gifta—a whole troop of hot^ 
coveted with caparisons ctutroidcrr^ with gold, over joo robes of prices 
an aigreUc in dbnnords^ and the dkinond star which the late Ameer, his 
fatlictf lutd been in the hohir of wearing:. In oDTeong tiH: laat to the 
Gctictah the Atncer sahh among other Ihjngjs, thdt^ esteeming die General 
os ' the tmther of Bokhaio^^ he olTercd hint ihls stir^ without whteh the Lite 
Amter^ who ift-as also called "tlie father fT Eokluira, the Holy/ nevet ap- 
|ieared in pubhc." 

This ini€r%''iewt and sev'enil other receiii occorronces of 
a somewhat similar character, should go far to show how 
excellent ara the tclaiions bttweeii the present ruler of 
■Bokliara and ihc‘ Russian authorities. So long as he 
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n^nialns on die throne it is evit^eni that Russia has no need 
to dejKJse hun, for she is mistress of the resources of his 
state. The actual absorption of Bokhara into the Crar's do^ 
minion is a question of ^e future, and a matter of secondary 
importance, as Russia possesses already all the essentials 
of power. She can send her troops across that countrv by 
the railway^ and she has the right by treaty to ocenpj' the 
i^st imfortant places on the Oxus whenever she deems it 
right so to do. Russia is now' fienefiting by the astute 
policy which led General Kaufmann, while Bokhara was 
quite iodepeodent Jind only imperfectly friendly, to gain an 
ascendency over the Ameer’s heir, and to give him th? 
Russian education which has made him now so friendly to 
the Ciar. VVe have had some experience of this mode of 
policy in India* where it bos already produced smne good 
results, and from w'liich more may be expected iu the 
future, and it is not surprising to hnd that Russia can 
pursue the same course. If Bokhara retains a separate 
colour on the map, it is none the less to all iatents and 
purposes Russian territory. 
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RK VIEWS. 

Pah'sitae lllmtmtcd. 

Slit RichAR n Temple is such an mdefadgable worker that 
there is nothing surprising to hts friends in his having 
tmdertaken in the midst of his numerous avocations and 
engagements to tllustratc the Moly Land iviih jjtn and 
pencil, or rather brush. £" Palestine Illustrated/’ by Sir 
RiciiAan Temi'I.e. (London: W,.H» Allen and Co,)3 The 
letterpress is by the author's admission intended to play a 
sttbsiiliaiy pan to the coloured sketches or studies in oil 
colours made during a visit to tite pHncijial scenes and 
places mentioned in the New Testament, While the 
narrative is airEnged to set forth the subjects pictorially 
represented, the illustmtious themselves am remarkable as 
a bold and in our opinion successful aKCmpt to display 
before the English untravdled reader the colouring of 
Eastern skies, foliage, waters, and buildings. So far as can 
be traced Sir Richard, is the first traveller who has at¬ 
tempted this novel task, and his illustrations bring out wkh 
great boldness the broad effect of the scenery—^so different, 
and especially in colour, from what we are accustomed to—- 
which it is his object to depicture and describe. Among 
the principal and most striking of the illustrations we may 
select those representing Ajalon by Moonlight, Jerusalem 
at Sunset, the Dead Sea, the Valley of Jericho, Safed the 
City SCI on a Hill, and last, but by no means least, the Storm 
on the Lake of Gennesaretb. From wliat has been said it 
will be gathered that this is au interesting book of an un¬ 
usual character, and as it makes a very handsome volume 
It furnishes an excellent choice for a present 
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JUjoR Yat^ afKT his raun, from chc imHorrsnt mission 
with which he was entrusted, vir., the completion of the 
dolimiution of tile A^han frootier, has produced a very 
marucnve vtdume P'Northern .Afghanistan: or, Letteia 
from the Afghan Boundary Commission," by Major C. 

c ' "“‘emsps. (William Blackwood and 

Sons, Edinhuijjh and f-ondon.)]. recording Ills experiences 
Ml the Ameer's territory from July, 1885, when he was en¬ 
camp^ near He™, down to his return last February from 
rte Onus, to the course of those two yeare and a half 
Maj^ \ate saw by far the more Interesting lialf of 
Afghantst^ and with the exception of Candahar he 
visited all the clitef towns and fortified places. As ilie 
coaseqwnce he aceumulated an immense amount of valu- 
•c lofonnanon about the CDuntiyanJ the people as well 
M renceromgr the Ameer's iwsltion. policy, and power, and 
Ite has set It forth in the present work in a very imeresling 
ereditable manner. The earlier chapters deal with 
events in the ne^hbourhood of Herat daring the summer 

he ■3 s r 

folv ■ Protocol nf September. .865, defined the 

i^tiur m pnnapic ;uid ensured a peaceful endfng qf the 

_ ^ te middle chapitr^ of ihe work rdaie to (.he 

ifefimuon of iJic borders of Afghan-Turkesian from the 
Murghab to the Oxus, aiu) to the controversy about iChoia 
bakh. -The concluding clmptcrs describe the return if 

Yate and Uptmn I>cacocke to Kb.im-i-Ab. Where (he 

™^t »so well sustoined throughout .he book it ^ 

h«t s™ . '“y chapters for exception^] pmlse, 

ut life canttot help caUlni; scK*d'a] atfmnf* » t l 
cmitletl sfKMaaJ attention to the chapters 

In lakim. Commission at Cabul. 

tiun fipn, iJr folder T" 

of these chapters for it conveys a 
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smous warning for the future, "An Afghan general onty the 
other day asked me, *WTiy don't you keep a larger army? 
Look at the Russmis, they have no money, but they have 
lots of men. You have lots of money, but no men. Why 
don't you get more ? We are all ready to fight with you side - 
by sidt" The time cannot be distant when both the 
English and the I ltd ian gani<jons in. India will have to he 
materially increased. Major Yate speaks in another part of 
his book of tlie *' Afghan sowar having the makings of a 
fine soldier in hinif'’ and there is much to be said in favour 
of ourpermanently maintaining an Afghan contingent under 
the ordcis of the Ameer but officered by Englishmen. 


yeziUsA portraits. 

Lai>y M.icnfs need have no apprehension that the severest 
criiic will deny the right of her pleasant little essays to 
possess a gallery to themselves. Few as they are, these 
“Jewish Portraits" (London: T. Fisher Unwin) will do 
something to bring before the ordinary reader the son of 
life led by the selected people from tltcir being led into 
captivity during the whole [jeriocl of persceution down to 
the final removal, in the present century', of the pains and 
pcnaltie.s under which they suffered even in England. Of 
the seven chapters four relate to the careers and work of 
great Jews who showed that misfortune had not sapped the 
intellect of that remarkable race, and that they could 
become distiuguished in other spheres than those of com¬ 
merce and finance to which jealousy would have confined 
them. These men were jehudah Halevi, the poet 
physician of the twelfth century^, Heinrich Heme. 
Manasseti Ben Israel, and Moses Mendelssohn. Of these 
the most interesting figure is cenaijdy .Maoasseh Ben 
Ijuael, the printer of Amsterdam and the man whose 
eloquence obtained from Oliver Cromwell permission for 
the Jews to return to this country. Lady Magnus will 
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not object to onr entidsm that twe would her sketches were 
more numerous. 


Casfmtrcan Fairy Taies. 

At li. 1 -Idctdx Kxowi^, who w;*s for four years sl working 
missionary in Cashmere, has collected in this volume Folk 
Tales of Kashmir,*' by the Rev. J. Hicton Kxovvle$, 
(London i rrttbncr & Co.)J a considerable number —about 
seventy- ^of ihe folk and fairy tales tvhicli pass current 
among die natives of that province. The author, availing 
liimself of the constant touch into which his profes^n 
brought him u'lih the people, took every opportunity to note 
doivn the most popular fairy tales in this part of India, 
These vary La both length and interest While some are 
scarcely likely to become popular ootside the readers 
iriter^tcd in the locality, there are otlicrs that should ha^ e 
as wide a circulation as the best tales of Planchet ami 
Grimm. In any case Mr. Hinton Knowles has done much 
towards recording the most striking folklore tales ami 
trathtions still preserved in certainly the most beautiful and 
imrhaps the most importani of all the Himalayan states, 
and his voUimc forms a valuable and meritorious adrlition 
to the Oriental Series. 


^tfsjrza. 


In our lu,t number we ooliced Mr. Ragorin’s excellent 
contnbution to the Story of the Netien, to the form of a 
™«^-ta,* on ChalA-ca. We haee now to hear teetimony 

which he jroeided to that i-oluoie to his accouM 
^ A^-n. (pnbliabod by T. Fisher Unwin). The story 
•a to in thirteen chapters, beginning witli the rise of 
•Assher and ending »iOi hs Ddl. Assimr was die name 
guen to the country of rVisyria, to its most ancient 
capital, and to .« gml. Mr. Ragorin giyes a brief W 
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brUltaat accouiic of the conquests of Sennacherib and thi* 
curly triumphs of Asshurbontpal, or Sardanapatus, and the 
later risinjga against his rule are told in . a way certain to 
enlist t!te sympathy and attention of the reader. There 
Is tU the same time no.doubt that the history of both diese 
great conquerors is very incomplete. After the death of 
the latter ruler the Assyrian Empire rapidly declined, and 
it is perhaps not remarkable that the details concerning its 
fall atn remarkably scanty. Such as they are they are 
carefully gathered up and worked into a consecutive tiar- 
rative by the writer of this volume. 1 f we may venture 
to cjtpress in a sentence what hits many pages here, and 
many volumes from other authors, the .'Assyrians itatl simply 
outgrown their power. Like the Dutch they were a people 
of limited numbers, ami thefr materbl resonrecs would not 
admit of their retaining tlie prc*-emxnent position gained 
by their natural energy and priority in the field. Mr, 
Rugorins work is certainly one to be read, and it will 
increase tile reputation already belonging to the series 
of the Story of the Nations, 

TAe S&ahifa^ 

Tins is a collection of ancient Hindu hymns constituting 
tile math and j»ari of the seventh Ashtaka of the Rig V‘eda, 
It is translated from the original Sanscrit by Mr, H. IL 
Wilson, and is produced umler the editofship of Messrs. 
Cowell and Webster. 7 *he publishers are the distinguished 
Oriental linn of Messrs. Trilbner and Co., of Ludgatc Mill. 


C&mmtH(&ry Usther, 

\Vr do not feel competent to do more than record the 
receipt of "An Explanatory Commentary on Esther, with 
four Appendices, cuitsisting ol the Second Targum, tnins» 
latcd from the Aramaic with Notes; Mlthra* the Winged 







Hulls of rersfipotis and Zoroaster," from the pen of the 
learned Professor Haul us Casscl, of Berlin, ,ind translateU 
by the Key. Aamn Bernsiein. It forms the diirty.fourth 
volume of the Foreign Theological Library, and is pub¬ 
lished by Messrs, T. and T. Clark of Edinburgh. 


Egyptian Bibtwgraphy, 

Two years ago we noticed the first volume of Hrince 
Ibrahlni Hilntys remarkable bibliographical achievement in 
cataloguing all the vi'orks relating to Egypt and the Soudan, 
and now we have to record the completion of this work in 
a second volume, that is a worthy counterpart of its pre¬ 
decessor, An appendix of seventy or eighty pages gives 
any omissions that were inseparable from the extensive 
nature of the work, or any addition that has subsequently 
been made to the cV€u--growing literature on the subject. 
The work Is dedicated to the laic Khedive, Ismail l>ash3, 
Imth as a filial dutj% and as the man whose name was 
identified with Egypt at the period of itsgrcaiest prosperity 
in modern times, T he vohimcs are invaluable for purposes 
of reference, and for iliis reason they are specially credit¬ 
able to their compiler. It need only be added that Messrs. 
1 rUbner and Co. are the puhtiahers. 


Sanscrit Manuscripts, 

Wx have also to acknowledge the receipt of a CataJoguo 
of the Sanscrit manuscripts in tlie Library of the India 
Officer prepared by Dr. Julius Eggding, and prfnicd by 
uie Secretary’ of State in Cj^ndl. 
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It is announced that on the invitatbn of Hb Highness 
Abdur Rahman, the Amir of Afghanistan, a mission will, 
next month, proceed to Kabul on the pan of the Indian 
Government, to discuss the present political situation, and 
attempt to arrive at an understanding on such matters of 
interest and gravity as may concern the two Governments, 
and the early settlement of which are desirable. That 
Lord Duffciin attaches importance to the mission is evident 
by his deputation of his Foreign Secretary, Mr. H. M, 
Durand, as its chief, accompanied by hb acconiplbhed 
Private Secretary, Sir Donald W'aJIace, whose experience 
of Russia and the Balkan States is unsurpassed, and who 
has a complete knowledge of the Eastern Question as 
unders^ in Europe—acquirements not without their 
vdue m Afghan diplomacy. A third member of this 
mission IS Mr. F. A- Cunningham, Deputy-Commissioner 
of Peshawar, a man of ability and expericn«, who was my 
First Secretary and Political Assistant during the negotia¬ 
tions which ended with the recognition and installation of 
the present Ruler of Afjghanbtan, and to whose valuable 
assistance the successful result was Lugety due, 

17 
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it is a matter of congratulation that the relations between 
Lord DuJTeriu^s Govemmeiit and Abdur Rahman are 
friervdlj’ and even cordial. Since the Interview of the latter 
with the Viceroy' in IliSj* Ravval Pindee, a much, be tier 
spirit has animated the Kabul Government, and the sus* 
piclon of our intentions, and of the direction and objects of 
our policy, which in early' days seemed the most striking 
characteristic of the Amir, has given place to a more com¬ 
plete knowledge of and a more generous confidence in the 
Power which not only placed him on the throne but which 
at great cost and trouble has maintained him there. No 
one knows better than Abdur Rahman that he would never 
have been able to build up bis power and crush his numerous 
enemies without the materia! assistance given by England 
and the prestige with which his close alJbnce with her has 
surrounded him i no one knows so well that to England 
alone will be due his future independence and safety from 
Russia, who, he thoroughly understands, would at once 
retluce Aighanistan to the position of Bokhara or Khiva 
if it were not for the strong and constant support of his 
powerful friend and neighbour. 

There are many questions which may well form the 
subject of discussion and negotiation with Abdur Rahman. 
Among these a prominent place would be given to 
the extension of the Quetta railway to Kandahar, a 
strategical necessity which cannot be long delayed r 
the permaneiu and 1 believe, necessary- appointment of 
British olficer^ ar Herat \ the connection of Kabul with 
Feslwwar by iclegreph, and the relinquishment by the Amir 
iA his improper attempts to bring under his authority' and 
it^uence the petty Khanates and independent tribes on the 
Ne^h-Wfstem Frontier. S«-ai, Boner, Vassin, and Chitral. 
'^ih which the Indian Government has always declared to 
^ pn^ecessors, Sher AU and Dost Muhammad Khan 
that AtghanUtao has no concern. Other important aues.’ 
Doas are tiie determination of the succession and the nature 
of d,OEuamnt=* .h,. England might bn dfepo«d to Zl 
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it • the conclusion of the long-desired treaty of offensive 
and defensive alliance ; the delimitation of the boundary on 
the Eastern Oxus, in \V ahhan«. Shignaii and BaLtakshan t 
and, lastly, the attitude of Muhammad Ishak Khan, first 
cousin of the who is reportc^d to have raised the 

standard of revolt in Afghan Turkisian. Although this 
allied rebeTlion might appear the most urgent juatter for 
the Amir's attention, it is probable that be has no desire to 
discuss it with the English envoy- He is accustomed to 
^settle his domestic affairs without interference, and the 
importance of the incident is doubtless exaggerated. 
There has newr been much love lost between the Amir 
and Ishak Khan, who has always maintained an attitude of 
reserve, and who. while professing allegiance and obedience, 
lias never sent much revenue to Kabul, and has persistently 
refused to visit the capital, from which he believed, with 
excellent reason, that he would never be permitted to 
return. If. in the early days of Abdur Rahmans rule, 
Ishak bad elected to rebel, before the Amir Iiad con¬ 
solidated his power and had crushed the Ghibais and 
killed their leading men. he might have had a fair chance 
of success. But it is unlikely that he will gain much by a 
rebellion which ts five years too late; and the Amir, if he 
has presert'ed his ancient energy and determination, should 
not have much difficulty in ousting his cousin from Turfeis* 
tan, and gaining a far more complete control and mastery 
of that important province than he has ever possessed since 
he appointed Ishafc Khan, who had shared .his flight from 
Tashkend, as Governor. The result will probably be to 
strengthen the -Amir’s position? and this is much to be 
wished, for. with Turkistan in unfriendly or hostile hands, 
the Alghan Government is exposed to constant danger 
from the impossibiUty of defending the line of the Oxus 
against enemies whose hopes of profitable interferente 
^ roused by the sight of internal confusion 
•1 scord. The Amir, however suspicious or brustjue in 
eornapomlence or manners hejmay have been, has shown 
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himsttif a ^cere ally and a wartn friend of England, and 
it is to our direct advantage that he should crush his 
etjemies and maintain unquestioned authoritj’ over the 
whole of Afghanistan, north and south of the Hindu 
KhusK. 

I do not intend in this paper to discuss Afghan policy 
or the questions which may arise betiveen the Amir and 
the British Government Such a dtscussion might be 
inconvenient, and would certainly be inopportune. But it 
has been suggested to me that it would be interesting at 
the present time, when Afghanistan is again attracting so 
much attention, and when a new mission is starting for 
Kabul, to give some account of my 6rsi meetings with 
Abdur Rahman in August and September, tSSo, at Zimma 
and Kabul, when he had just been reoognuted and pro¬ 
claimed Ruler of Afghanistan, and to record the impression 
which he produced on the first Engiishmert who ever met 
him. The circmnsUinces attending th^ intennews were 
noteworthy and stnking; the situation was dramatic in the 
extreme, and the time W 9 s critical; and although tny friend 
Mr. Howard Hensman, whom i invited to accompany me on 
the expedition to Zimma, has given a graphic and accurate 
account of its general features in his most able and trust- 
worthy work on - The Afghan War," it may not be with¬ 
out interest for the chief English actor in the events in 


question to record such impressions as notes and memorv 
Will permit of the incidents of the interviews, and their 
accomp^yfrtg circumstances and results, so far as this may 
be consistent with official propriety and reticence. 

The battle of Maiwand. midway between Kandahar and 
the river HeJmand. was fought on the 27th of July. 1880, 
when a wdl-equipped British force n-as defeated and over^ 
w emed by Sirdar Ayub Khan, in direct consequence of 
e c^ imbecifit)' and incompeience ofiu commanders, and 
m spite of the bravery and devotion of the troops, English 
and Indiin. wfw unde. Generals Ste.,an or Robert, 
aronid bave ™ade shor, worir of the ^emy. Bn. SZt 
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command did not uodcrscand how to %hi Orientals, or 
realize that the cautious and defensive tactics which might be 
successful in European warfare are fatal in Asia, where 
prompt attack, without counting the number of the enemy 
in front, ts the only road of safety, Thus has our empire 
in India been won, and thus il can alone be maintained. 
Ignorance of this elementary military axiom cost us a 
brigade which could ill be spared, shook most seriously 
the English prestige in Asia, and nearly brought to the 
ground the whole arrangement with Abdur Rahman, to¬ 
gether with the prospects of peace and a settled .Afghan¬ 
istan. 

Two days after the defeat a cj’pher telegram containing 
the new's reached Sir Donald Stewart, then Commonding- 
in-Chief at Kabul, and was at once communicated to Sir 
Frederick Roberts and myself. It was thought advisable 
to keep it secret as long as possible, in order for communi¬ 
cation with the Government of India, and to allow time to 
decide on offensive or precautionary action; white it was of 
the utmost importance to conclude the negotiations then 
pending with Abdur Rahman. The telegraph ofhees in 
Peshawar and Kabul were placed under strict surveillance, 
and no mess^^es alluding to the disaster were allowed to 
pass except in cypher. So suoc^sful were the precautions 
taken, that the fact of the defeat remained unknown for 
two days, while its extent and grave character was not 
divulged until the ^th of .August, by which time orders had 
been issued for the despatch from Kabul of an expedition 
under Sir F. Roberts to relieve Kandahar, while the 
arrangements with the Amir for hb occupation of Kabul 
and the withdrawal of the British army had been finally 
concluded. 

The news of the defeat of l^Iaiwand leQ upon us at 
Kabul like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky. It seemed in¬ 
credible, and we knew that it should have been impossible. 
It was well for England that at this time two soldiers like 
Sir Donald Stewan and Sir Frederick Roberts were in 
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chief commatid at IvabuL Neither 'were of a nature to 
dciipond when fortune seemed unkinctn and their confident 
spirit rose in the presence of difficult}'' and dnugern There was 
thus no unworthy feeling of anxiety or alarm at the serious 
reverse which had befallen our arms, and the only thought 
was how best to retrieve the position and recover the \‘an- 
tage ground which the mcompetence of others at a dis¬ 
tance had caused us temporarily to lose. The immediate 
point for decision was whether it w'as possible and prudent 
to attempt the relief of Kandahar from the direction of 
Kabul, or whether it was sufficient to leave this operation 
to the Sind column, adv-ancing under great difficulties from 
want of carriage and supplies by way of Quetta, 'fhe 
Commander-in-Chief. Sir Frederick Haines.and the Viceroy. 
Lord Ripon, were in favour of the march from Kabul, and 
this bold and wise step was deterniined upon after tong and 
serious consideration. Sir Donald Stewart, with admirable 
generaalty. courage and misdiishncss, denuded himself of 
his best officers and r^gimeiita in order to ensure the success 
of the expedition which Sir Frederick Roberts was to lead 
to the South. So much so ^vas this the case, that the 
remainder of the anny left behind in Kabul was in a far 
more difficult and anxious position than that which marchixl 
to Kandahar. It had to perform the always harardous 
operation of w ithdrawing from a hostile country, encumbered 
by the sick, who were very numerous, and the ordnance 
stor^ and baggage of the united army; for the troops 
destined for Kandahar took with tli^ nothing which 
^Id be dispensed with, and no artiUery but mounuin guns. 

I he ten thousand men who formed Sir Frederick Roberts's 
the veiy pick of the army. Rritish, Sikhs, and 
Goorkhas, and the>' could have marched straight through 

^ and have defeated any force that cou^ have been 
broughi against them. 


I»I‘t»cal situation that the Maiwand 

d^. ™gh. 
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anxiefy of die long-drawn negoriadons with Abdtir Rahm a n 
had been greati and the delays, mseparable from alt Asiatic 
diplomacy, which is nothing if not patient and has no idea 
of the value of time, lud tried the temper both of the army 
and of the political officers, who knew that they had not a 
oarU biamke as to the period of the negotiations, and that 
unless a saetsfactor>' arrtuigement could be completed very 
speedily, the Government would withdraw its forces from 
Afghanistan and abandon it to the anarchy from w*hich we 
had good hope of saving it. 

11 is necessart' to gpve an exceedingly brief rimmi of 
the political situation. 

When I was in Calcutta at the beginning of the year 
18So to receive the instructions of the Government of 
India before proceeding to Kabul to take charge of the 
diplomatic and political work in Northern and Hostem 
Afghanistan, the aspect of affairs was discouraging in the 
otireine. The country was in the wildest state of fer¬ 
ment. Our army had met with reverses, and in the month 
of December had been shut up in the fortiffed cantonment 
of Sherpur by General Muhammad Jan and a great array 
of Ghil^ and Kohbtani tribesmen and iniluentiai chiefs. 
The commissariat arrangements of an Afghan levy art 
much the same as were those of Scotch ftighlandem on 
a cattle foray two hundred years ago; and die investment 
of Sherpur did not last vety long, though the fights which 
preceded it cost u$ a laige number of gallant officers and 
troops. But the confusion In the country became worse 
confounded. No one appeared possessed of sucli authority 
or following as to warrant the Government selecting him 
as Amir wntb any hope that he would be able to hold Ms 
own when the British army had left the country. As It 
was necessary* to make some choice, and as the restoration 
of Amir Yakub Khan had bc^ declared impossible by the 
Go\'erametit, Sirdar Hashitn Khan, one of the ablest of 
the Baiakrai family, and who appeared to be less unpopular 
than most of his house with the tribes, was virtually acceiJied 
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as the best candidate for the throne; but neither Sir 
Frederick Roberta, then commanding^-in-cKTef at Kabul, 
nor the Indian Government ha<] much faith in his pros¬ 
pects of success or permanence. So much was this the 
case, that J left Calcutta for Kabul with no positive rnstruc- 
lions as to any of the rival candidates, but was to carefully 
^iamine the situation and determine and report who was 
the most suitable for the position of .J^mir. 

It was only the day before J reached Kabul that \ re- 
ceived the Viceroys orders to accept Abdur Rahman as the 
most hkely person in the interests of the Covemmen. and 
of Afglmmstan, and to at once open up communications 
with hun on the basis of his acceptance of Northern 
-yghanistan separated from Kandahar and Herat. In this 
c oice Lord Lytton Imd shown the greatest wisdom and 
cou^e^ and his policy in the selection has been amply 
justtfied hy the events of the past eight years. Although 
at times, during the anxioiut months which passed before 
the proclamation of Abdur Rahman as Amfr. I was com. 
pelled to doubt whether we had secured a friend or an 
cnem>-, I am confident that there was no other member of 

f '1 or 

m of Jbiht)- ^ charmer, who could have governed 
AfgI«„u,u.o w.th .he eWlI, and deteSniuadou 

shown by Abdur Rahiuau, or who could, indeed, have held 
h» own successfully against rebellious chiefs and turbulent 

»ud untare*abtewibe,n,en. The selection was a, courageous 
« it t™ hr Abdur Rahman had fled acrcsffte 
Cans from Russian leiritory, where he had long resided as 

'Oiuadcmdoa and 
"*■ “'*0'^ ho had not been allowed any political 
aft tiT prevented from entering -‘Vfgbaniataii 

cha«c of obtaining die throne was otceedmoly 
^ This prohibition utnkled in tite mind of Ab^r 
Rahman, who understood that the hospitality of K,. • 

™ m,. altogether disiatetested, and th^if Z wLlT 
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allowed to re-enter his country, it must be at a time when 
It suited Russian policy and not his own. At the same 
time, when Abdtir Rahman crossed the Oxus with a amatl 
follow!ng^ into Afghan Turkistan, it ^t*as impossible for the 
indlaQ Government to know whether he had not been 
secretly commissioned by Russia to try* his fortune and to 
complicate still further the English position ; white, if he 
were successful in winning the throne, after the withdraw'al 
of the British army, he w'ould have held it as the Russian 
nominee and in opposition to our interests. 

The only way to meet the danger was to act with prompti¬ 
tude and decision; to accept the attitude of Abdur Rahman 
as independent, and to discount any Russian promises which 
might have been made to him or which would be made when 
our objects became manifest, by offering at once more than 
Russia was in a position to give As an Afghan he was 
certain to be alive to his otvn interests : and as gratitude 
is not a factor in Oriental politics, be would probably be 
ready to side with that Power which could place and 
maintain him tn the most favourable position. Tltc coura¬ 
geous and far-sighted policy of Lord Lytion in this matter 
has never received due acknowledgment It was a stroke 
of genius which desen'ed the success which has undoubtedly 
attended it. Out it was not an easy task which was set 
before us for accomplishment. Never had a salmon-fisher 
greater difficulty in playing and landing his fish than we 
eitperieaced In drawing, stage by stage, the suspicious and 
uncertain chief from the Oxits to Kabul. I had first 
despatched as an emissary one Muhammad Sarwar Khan, 
who J believed to be in the .Amir's confidence, and who 
subsequently rose to prominence as Governor of Herat. 
On hb safe return with friendly though vague assurances, I 
sent two native officers of my own staff, Waztrzdda 
hammad AfzuJ Khan, who was afterwards appointed British 
Agent in Kabul, and Sirdar Ibrahim Khan, both men of 
the highest courage and devotion, who bore a letter in 
w'hich the Amirship was offered to Abdur Rahman, without 
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other condmons tluo the neoesar,. <,f friendship 

the Brmsh GovemmenL This miaion found Ldur 
I^hintu. at Khanabad. and was treated by him with hos- 
pttaJjq^aad honour, though the oiBcem were practicallv 
detained as pruoners in the camp, and were not allowed to 
converse with any of the Stidar s followeis 

fac^. Md tt was hoped that Abdtir Rahman might arrive 
Kabul early in June But it was not tiU the middle of 
July, after many eommunications had been eachanued. and 

“P®™“«*-<l>attlie Sirdar 

COTdiuon. The advent of Abdut Rahman was regarded 
w^alarm and dislike by a majority of the people wto had 

envies of hts father and himseH The Sirdar himself 

ship !h r** V r™*' ■*“ O" op*” fricad. 

fan^.- I ' would cost him the tuppon of his 

r'lf' «>“«'o;men, he at the same time „„ 

relSous a*' “‘i exeited against us the 

. s so grave the danger of a popuJar rising that 

{w !C} of the Government, and on the iand of |ulv in 
f«H Durbar at Kabul in urtsence of att rk<. i ^ 
chiefs. I announced Utat thekwL i ^ 
of the Oneen-Emor^ b=V T ' Goventment 
Sii'dir aw tj pleased to raipgniie 

he wi ct ““ “ -V"'' of At thisTme 

f-M-c rect^itiom he 

*0 meet him and dis^n^ Le fi!fl " I ''-as 

for his occunaiion ^ to be tnade 

say hot^ "r f ^ 

him the intennmn and pciic/o^;,;:^ ^0^?“ “ 
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It was at this critical moment that the defeat of 
Maivi'and occurred, on the very day. indeed, the i/th of 
July, for which my first interview with the Amur had been 
arranged^ Owing to his delay in marching to Ak Serai the 
meeting was unavoidably postponed, and when the news 
was received I was on the point of starting for Zimma. a 
smalt village two miles south of his camp, at Ak Serai, 
where tents for his reception had been pitched which wc 
hail sent out from KabuT, for the Amir in his march acros-s 
the difficult Hindi^ Khush had brought nothing suitable for 
a ceremonial visit, and indeed, at this time, he and his 
followers possessed little beyond their clothes and arms. 
After a consiiltation witli Sir Donald Slew-art it was decided 
that no change should be made in our programme, but 
that 1 should inform the Amir of our reverses at Kandahar 
and engage his services and mlluencc to secure the un¬ 
opposed march of our relieving army, if possible arranging 
a meeti ng with him and the General Com man ding'in-Chief 
in the camp of General Sir Charles Gough, whose brigade 
lay at Kila Haji, some seven miles south of the Amir's 
quarters. 

About noon on the joth of August, accompanied by my 
political staff, a few- mlUtart* officers, and a small escort, I 
Started from Sherpiir for Ktla Haji. We crossed the 
Wazirabad Lalie, tben, after many months of drought, a 
mere marsh white ivith salt etflorescence, climbed the steep 
Pai Man^r Pass, from which a splendid panoramic view of 
the countr>‘ about Kabul is obtained, and then descending 
into the Kohistan plain, a pleasant gallop of ten or twelve 
miles over a level country broken wtdt frequent water¬ 
courses, brought us to General Gough's camp, where u-e 
were hospitably cntenained for the night. The following 
morning we were early in the saddle and started for Zimma, 
which was reported to be some five miles distant Among 
the officers I took with me of my polidcal staff were Major 
Hastings^ an officer of great experience, whom I had placed 
in charge of the political work in ihe city ajid districi of 
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Kabul; Captain Rkigeway (now Sir West Ridgeway), who 
ivas on. political duty with General Gough's brigade ; Mr. 
F. A. Cunningham, of the Civil Service, before referred to 
as accompanying the new mission : Mr. James Christie, head 
of the secret service department, who gave me, throughout 
my residence in Kabul, invaluable assistance ivhich I can 
never too wanniy acknowledge, and w'ho had made all the 
arrangements for the interview ; ^fr. Walker, C.S., and 
Lieutenant J. Pears. With them ivas Sirdar Muhammad 
Yusuf Khan, the youngest son of Amir Dost Muhammad 
Khan, whom I had noininatod as Governor of Kabul when 
the certain advent of AExIiir Rahman made impossible the 
continuance of the existing Governor, V\’a!i Muhammad 
Khan, whom he cordially detested. During the first imer- 
I'iew with the Amir, Major Edasttugs and Messrs. Cunning’- 
ham and Christie were the only oilficers present, but on the 
second day I allowed all those above named to attend. 

The question of the amount of my escort had been care¬ 
fully considered. It was necessary to take suthdent men 
to guard against treachery or sudden surprise, for it would 
have considerably embarrassed the Government had their 
envoy and his political staff met the fate of Sir William 
Macnaughten in 1841; while, on the ocher hand, tt was not 
wise to make the escort so large as to proclaim the want of 
confidence which was undoubtedly felt on both sides. 1 
had no suspicion of Abdur Rahman himsdf, but consider¬ 
able distrust of his army, who were wild and undisdpUneil 
barbarians, suspicious of him and us, and whom he had the 
utmost difficuliy in keeping in order. Had I not been able 
to satisfy their demands for arrears of pay, 1 do not believe 

they would ha\*e ever allowed their master to come 10 
Kabul. 

General Gough was an.Nious: to furnish roc with an 
infantry and cavalry guanl and to occup>' the road and 
passes l^mg 10 Zimma in force ; but this 1 begged might 
not be done, and was satisfied with a cavalry escort, amply 
sufiftctcni for any emergency, under the command of Colonel 
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Mackemiie; a squadron of the gth Lancers under Major 
L^ge, now commanding the regiment at Manchester; and 
a squadron of the 3*^^ Bengal Cavalrj' and 3^ Punjab 
Cavalry'. Inlantry would have seriously' embarrassed our 
movements had any oonirtUtups occurred, or tfee Amir's 
troops attacked us, while the occupadon of the passes in 
force would have alarmed both the Amir and his troops 
alike. Even as it was the Amir was terribly disturbed, as 
a relative in his confidence afterwards inforraed me, when 
w'e galloped up to the tents with so strong a cav'alry guard. 
For a moment he thought that what his people had per¬ 
sistently urged on him was true, that the English were only 
entrapping him, and that the moment they had secured him 
uiider any iwctences or promises, they would send him a 
prisoner to India. An Afghan is so false and treacherous 
himself, and will swear on the Koran to so many Ues, that 
he finds it impossible to believe that any one else can speak 
the truth. To record an oath on the Koran is the most 
solemn pledge that a Muhammadan can give. Yet 1 have 
possessed Korans covered with the signatures of the lead¬ 
ing nobles of Afgltattlstan vowing allegiance and obedlenoe 
to three rival pretenders to the throne in turn. 

The Durbar lent had been wisely pitched by Sirdar 
Yusuf Khan and Mr. Christie on the crest of a Utile hillock, 
which, to some degree, commanded the neighbouring 
country'. It was a vast, dilapidated tent, which had belonged 
to Amir Shcr Ali Khan and his son. and wHdi liad been 
annexed with other stares on the British occupation. It 
was. however, well suited to our purpose. A hundretl yards 
down the hil) was a small hill tent, surrounded with guards, 
in which the man with whom we liad so tong been lu^o- 
ciating^ and on whose conduct and capacity the future of 
Afghanistan was to depend, awaited us with some reason¬ 
able anxiety. He had never yet seen an Englishman or 
British troops, and the gallant bearing and disciplined ranks 
of our escort English and native, as they drew up before 
the reception tent struck him much, for Abdur Rahman re 
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every Inch a soldier. In Tashkend Samarkand he was 
accustomed to dUdpiined Russian troops; but to match the 
9th Lancers In Russia it is necessary lo travel lo Sl Peters¬ 
burg, while no Russian irregular cavalr)' regiments that I 
have ever seen are to be compared, horse and man, in size 
or style, with our Indian cavalry, svho would, [ am convinced, 
ride through and over double their own number of Owsack 
troops. 

I sent a deputation of ofiiceta, Mr. Cunningham and 
Captain Ridgen-ay, with Raja Jahandal Khan and Afjiul 
Khan, two of my native aides-de-camp, to the Amir’s tent, 
ic escort him up die hill, I n a few moments he appeared, 
walking slowly and heavily, a large, Falataflian, genial- 
looking man, with bright eyes and Jewish features, wearing 
the Astrakan fur cap ivbidh is usual among Afghans of 
rank, and a blue uniform coat with gold epaulettes, probably 
a present from one of his Russian friimds at Tashkend. 

! went forward wiiii the ofheers of my party a few steps 
from the door of the tent to meet our visitor, whom thq 
Steepness of the ascent had somewhat trietL He saluted in 
inilitani'' fashion and shook hands with much cordiality, and 
ue then, after I had presented all the English officers 
to him. took our places in the Durbar teni^ the oniy 
Afghans beside the Amir present at the first interview 
being ^luhammad V^usuf Khan, the Kabul Governor, a 
friend and cousin of the Amir, whom I had largely used tn 
communicating widi him in Kohistan.and theChief of Kulab, 
a middle-aged man who was in the Amir's camp, half 
friend, half prisoner, and who, though pernn'tted to be pre¬ 
sent at our interview^ was placed m a chair too distant to 
catch much of the conversation. He found it, moreover, 
peudent, where listening too closely might hav^e cost him 

his head, to pretend to deep, which he did for hours on both 
of our visits. 

From first moment that 1 saw the Amir I 
taken a liking to him, and had fonned a most favourable 
nnpression of his character. Hb face, somewhat coarse 
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and heavy in repose, lighwd up when he ^tnfled in a very 
fldnning fashion, and bis eyes were full of fun and vivacity. 
His conversation showed him at once to be a man of 
much inlbnnaticpn and knowledge of men and the world, 
his esttmaie of the character oi the persons regarding whom 
we conversed was reasonable and shrewd, while, through his 
whole bearing, there was clearly visible much natural good- 
humour and bonh&mit. He evidently had a very high, 
perhaps exaggerated, opinion of his own ability and wisdom, 
and it was exceedingly difficult to make him change his 
opinion on any subject which he had considered at a]l 
closely. The subsequent career of Abdur Rahm an has 
not ttiduced me to alter materially the opinion I formed of 
him at our first inter^'iew. He has proved a stern, deter' 
mined rulcTi and a most cruel one if English prejudices 
and estimate of the value of human life be correct 
But if the character of ihe Afghans, their ferocity, 
ignorance, fanaticism, and impatience of control be con¬ 
sidered, it will be admitted that in no other manner could 
the Amir have maintained his position and brought order 
out of the most hopeless and discordant elements that ever 
existed is any countr)*. I btlteveU h him because personal 
acquaintance assured me of bis strength of character; but 
the authorities at Simla hardly expected that we would 
succeed, and the Foreign Secretary^ wrote to me that he 
was fully prepared to see Abdur Raliman leave Afghanistan 
with our army, The vanit)' and pride of the man are 
phenomenal;'butthey maybe excused In one w'bose success 
has amply justihed his self-confidence. He has thoroughly 

understood the people he has to govern, Kle has not given 
Afghamstan a free press or national congresses^ but has 
ruled bis people, as he assured me they could alone be 
governed, with the stick. In this direction he has certainly 
shown exiiaordinary energy, and where Amir Sher Ali 
Khan beat his people with whips, Abdur Rahman has 
scourged them with scorpions. 

The Amir wus very frajih on the subject of Russia. He 
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disclaimed utterly the Idea of dependence on her^ or that 
he was in any way deputed or instigated by Russian agents 
in his invasion of Turkistan, He spoke of his late hosts 
and gaolers at Tashkend and Samarkand with politeness, 
and acknowledged the liberality w'ith which they had 
treated him and the largeness of the allowance they had 
made hint, from which he said he had been able to save 
sufficient to pay a few hundred Turkoman cavalry and 
cross the Oxus, where he was Joined by many of the dis¬ 
banded troops of Amir Yakub Khan. Afghan Turkistan, 
Malmena, Balkh, and Kunduz have always been more 
favourable to that branch of the Barakzais represented by 
Abdur Rahman than to Sher Ali s branch, and this it was 
that caused the chief difficulty and delay in the march to 
Kabul, where the Amir knew that he would find himself 
among chiefs and people generally hostile to him, whom he 
could only overawe and subdue with English assistance, 
f told the Amir very frankly of our defeat at 
Maiwnnd and its possible consequences, for concealment 
was worse than useless, and the active and instant co¬ 
operation of the Amir was needed to ensure both the 
unopposed march of Sir Frederick Robert's force to 
Kand ahar and the unmolested retreat of Sir Oonald 
Stewart's army to Peshawar. Tt is true tJjat both might 
have rifely disregarded any [possible opposition: and the 
Kandahar army was absolutely Invincible by any Afghan 
force. But, at the same time, it would have had a most 
unfortunate effect upon our military and diplomatic reputa¬ 
tion if the army which was to avenge our defeat and secure 
the position of our favoured candidate for the throne should 
be o^sed on its relieving march i while it would ruin our 
prestige In India If our Northern army was u> retire upon 
Peshawar, expostd throughout its march in the passes to 
lite guentta attacks which bad broken down and destroyed 
our army in essential that Sir Frederick 

Roberts should advance through the hean of Afghaniscan 
^bsdutely itnojiposed, until he arrived in the neighbour- 
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hood of Sirdar Ayub Khan \ and it s-as stilt rnore Impera- 
tiveljr necessary that Sir Donald Stewart, encumbered with 
sick and baggage, should march leisurely and wtdt dignity 
from Kabul to Peshawar through a friendly country with¬ 
out a shot being fired. This was fortuniitely accorapUshed. 
and it is not generally known how ditticuli a feat it was, 
nor how much the happy result was due to the loj*a] and 
active scrvtM of Abdur Rahman, whose emtssariesv exhort- 
iiig the people to maintain peace and order, \vere serlt in all 
direettons, white 1 urged him to keep in his eamp, under 
honourable survdllanee. ’ alt those Ghitra! and Barakmi 
chiefs whom we suspected of hostile inteniions 

The Amir did not conceal his fear of the milamruatorv 
ciri;t:t which the defeat of Maiwand would have on the 
fanatical /Vfgliana when it became generally known ; and 
his requests for arms, ammunttion and trt^urc were not 
at all extravagant when it is remembered that he came to 
Kabul, at our Invitation, a pennile^ adventurer, and that 
he stood almost aloot amoog enemies, with no men of high 
position or ch;iractcr to aid him. in bearing the burthen of 
administration. He Insisted that the Govemmcitt should 
provide him writh everything, as much itt their Interests as 
hb own. and the illustrations with which he enriched his 
arguments were both witty and to the point. He urged 
that he had obtained great reputation in the world arid the 
eyes of other princes by the iaci of his selection by Eng¬ 
land. and that he was consequently most anxiofus to 
oiganire a stable administration of a character which would 
be worthy of the British Government and the opinion they 
had formed of him. Should he fail, owing to want of 
adequate support and suflicient arms and money, the re- 
proach would be with our Government. 1 told the Amir 
that the Govenmieni W’cra prepared to help him very 
largely, but the sum I named was objected to as in- 
suflfictent, as indeed any sum whatever would be bv an 
Orienud who saw a prospect of obtaining more by im¬ 
portunity, 
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I will gi\"e on€ illustration of His maniu-^r of tkfg^mtnu 

" How, said iht Amir, ^ on I do everything out of iht Govenmcnt 
gptitt ? Tliink of th c stDiy of the man wfeo went to a tailor -with a foU of 
cloth and asked him to mate him a mrotttitig snitp The tailor obsmed 
ihji i his cuslorncr woald fidso doubtless like a tiding suitp to which the man 
juK^ tpd ; also One in which to appear at tluil^aTp ^knd, contiimod the 
taflor^ rvo doybl: you would like clothes suitable for afternoou and eventng 
wear? To all this the oiatonier delighted at the fiTOspecrof re- 

ctssing many guiis of clothes; but the toll of doth was imlj sofficaent 
for one mm's suit* and when the five snitfl icachcd the ciMomer he found 
them too imall tit lie worn hy the smallest child- Nosaid Ihe Amir^ 
* T seem to ht nkc thta fool who conBontiog to so. many suits being 
made for him out of a |»eoe Of doth only large enough for one. I agree 
to all your propoiiaU and piomise ei-ierythiiig; but shall I have the lO^ns 
and power to cany them our? ’ I reptiedj story your Highness has 
told K moat apjyosite und ingenious^ except ihai I object to the British 
f.VDvicmiucTii being represented as t he mloi; for we ucii hef offer nor profess 
to make for you ail the suits you may reqatie, The VitxTtij has indeed 
given you sufEcitni cMh to moko one working everynJay suit* md to 

your dress duthea wti wilT liavc to use the energy imd nhiiity with whkh 
we all ci^it you.’ 

The conversation of the Amir was loll of point, aopedote* 
and Ulustjation. and 1 have raitJymet anyone, European or 
Asiatic, who was quicker to gi^P *he true isaues of a 
question, or to see the weak points In an argfument. On 
two successive days we had cOoversations of upwards of 
three horns’ duration, and on the last day. having requested 
all English and native officers to withdraw, he discussed 
privately with me his hopes and prospects.and such matters 
as he did not desire to become puhlic- Throughout these 
long inien'ictt's 1 was, as were all the officers with roe, 
much improssed with the individuality of the man—his 
strength, readiness of resource and courage—and wc felt 
reassured and confident in the wisdom of the choice 
which bad been made. Among all the cfTete, plausible, and 
treacherotjs IS.arakaais who swarmed in Kabul there was 
none tike Abdur Rahman, who, with ^ll his failings, was a 
true man, with manly qualities and virtues. Mo one could 
be tong in his presence without realizing that he ^ 
leader of men, by no hereditary right, but by his inherent 
force and intelteci. 
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During tl)e% two int^esting days no accident had 
happened, though we were wdl aware that volcanic fires 
W'ere very near the surface, and that it wouJd not take much 
to bring about an eruption. The goodwill an<l the good 
faith of the Amir were powerless as I had already found 
in my prolonged ncgociatjqns. in the presence of the 
aroused fanaticiam of the Afgltans, who arc never friendly 
to strangers and Kafirs, and now suspected our Intentions 
tow'ards their chief. After our first interview the Amir 
himself was reo^ured \ hut his people were still nervously 
expecting us to cany him olf. His army was waiting the 
result of the interviews immediately behind the hill on 
which our camp w‘as pitched, and though comparatively few 
armed men were in sight, they tvould, like the warriors of 
Roderick Dhu. whom indeed these wild mountaineers very 
closely resembled, have sprung in thousands from the 
ground had a signal been given. Once or twice a gun fired 
in the Amir's camp seemed as if some such signal was 
intended; and once a ragged Ditruxsk came up to the door 
of the tent and commenced abusing Uie infidels w'ithin, and 
appealing to the fanaticism of his countrymen. But the 
prophet soon met the due and traditional fate of prophets^ 
being stoned by the sentries* and his attempt to excite a 
tumult foiled. In order to allay suspicion and to deniou- 
strate our good faith, all the native cavalry of the escort had 
been sent to some distance from the tent, ant! only the 9th 
Lancers remained persistently on guard, in the saddle j and 
os there was no shade, and the August sun poured down in 
an uncompromising fashion, 1 have little doubt that they 
were very glad when the l^gthy interviews ended 

On the second day all arroagements had been completed 
for the occupation of Kabul by the Amir and for our march 
to Peshatvar and Kandahar, so far as their unmolested pixi- 
gress could be secured by the Amir, seconded by the efforts 
of intiucntial men who were in accord with us, although 
opposed to ,Abdur Rahman, such as the high priest Mitshki 
Atom and the well-known General Muhanunad Jan. 
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I had b«eii most anxious to arrange a meeting of 
the Amir with the Generai . Com tnandiiig* id‘Chief in Sir 
Charles Gough’s camp at. Kila Haji, and Abdur Rahman 
had expressed himsdf wilting and anxious to attend; but 
the invincible suspicion of his troops and the tribal chids 
made the interview impossible. On Saturday afternoon, 
the da)' of my first meeting with the Amir, Sir Donald 
Stewart, Sir Frederick Roberts, and a large staff of officers 
had ridden out to camp for the Durbar on the follow^ 
ing day ; but the Afghans were alarmed at the movc’ 
mcni of guns and cavalry Kila Haji, although only 
intended for ceremonial and saluting purposes, and through¬ 
out the night occupied in force the crest of the pass le^ing 
to Zimma, only withdrawing at daybreak. General Gough 
considered it necessary’ to respond with the occupation of the 
heights commanding the road 1 was to traverse the next 
morning, besides sending four companies of infantry to 
witliina mik of our place of meeting—a precaution which, if 
necessary, was still sufScieni 10 So alarm the Afghans, that 
they positively refused to allow the Amir to visit the British 
camp,and somew'hat endangered the quiet conclusion of our 
negoclations. The Amir a^ured me that he was much 
di^ppointed at this failure to arrange a visit with General 
Stew'art, but he was evidently afraid to oppose the wishes 
of his troops, and the Geneirala returned to Kabul, whither 
we followed them the next day. 

The week tliat succeeded the Zimma conferences was 
it Inisy one. The spirits of the army were excellent, 
Although much annoyed and disappointed at the postpone' 
meot of their ardently desired return 10 India, Genml 
Roberts' brigade prepared for the march to Kandahar with 
the cheerful eagerness which distinguishes fine troops 
called on for a distasteful duty, and the arrangements w’ere 
speedily cotBpIctcd On the 6th the force moved into 
camp, and on the 7th were well under way on their adven¬ 
turous march; wbile it was Sir Donald Stewart’s intention, 
in order to allow the Kandahar brigade a fair start and to 
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hold it) check aity possible opposltioiii to ncmalo some daj's 
in K^btil, and only retire from Sherpnr when Geneml 
Roberts should have passed into the Lognt valley and all 
communication with us had ceased. 

The night before the Kandahar column marched, the 
political officers gave a farewell dinner to Sir Frederick 
Roberts and his staff, There was pre^nt os lat^e a 
number of officers as my small tents would accommodatei 
many of them then distinguishedi many who have since 
won fresh laurels, and some of the bravest and the best dead, 
like true soldiers* in Iiarness, Among them, not mentioning 
the political otiticers, who were the hosts, were Sir Donald 
Stewart. Sir Frederick Roberts. V.C„ G.CB., Sir 

Herbert [Maepherson, V.C., G,C.B, (died in Burmah), Sir 
Hugh Gough. K.C.Bm Sir Thomas Baker. Sir 

Charles MacGregor V.C, K.C.B. (died in Egypt), Coh 
Martin. C.B. (Central India Horse), Cbl, Brownlow, C.B,, 
92nd Highlanders (killed at Kandahar), and many others. As 
the occasion was hUtoricah and my prophecy of the brilliant 
and successful march of General Roberts correct* I may be 
forgiven for rescuing from forgetfulness and placing on 
record the only speeches made on this memorable occasion* 
when the army destined to restore tire shaken prestige of 
England was starting on its momentous mission. 

After the health of the Queen-Empress had been drunk, 
] spoke as follows: 

‘• Si* DosAtoSTewAKTfSm FREOjaucK Ro*ckts*Atio ii£ettt.eu£R*— 
In Kabul, wbere ipKchsa few and trhere action taku the plucc of 
word*, j-ou will perbupi eactuo ma for proposint; ‘jiifi toiui to-tiigbi, autl 
Mjiiog a few words which I wuh u giwe utterance t<v u the/ come from 
my bean, 1 wish ro [iropwe the wceets and speedy return with honour 
of Sir Tnediskk Robem and the Kandahar suny. I am afraid out 
hofpiulity hat heen rather c»i the Kabul Kate; but we have ^ven yen out 
la» txmle of champagne, and the laat drop! of the wme mnnot be )>eUer 
luod Uiaa ta drinking the health of iu gallitit a comnandef and ao mdile 
a force. May a glaisa of Mom or Koedentt never ogiin muiiiten my lips 
if, in my iboughta, I anoemte the Kandahar anny with anything bm 
aucoeai and harranr. Ccntknien, 1 compatulale rite fotoe which if com^ 
mandeil by Oencral Sir Frederick Robertfi, the mott daahii^ K'^der to-day 
Bet Majesty ihc Queen, and than whom none U more justly 
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botiouxeil luved by th« n'ho fterre under hiui. Hm £i«t march 
to Kabul will he tong tduember^ in bistofy, ood trjtb it init be reinetn- 
Itcicd ihc DO |c£$ liutitMia nutreh of the tvoOcLihar vnty. I rrotild abw 
congratulate General Kobertt on the aony' ciucb be cotiitnandik Hit 
geoenJa are di^tingubihed, eapaljliit attd cxj>erieoeed, and tJui reglmentti 
arc the very prlife and (lower it the Brtusb omy. IVith such ofBoeis and 
Mtch ou nmty, diUktiliita hecotne auccets and Tktory ia sutured 1 do 
uoi uiitter»tiRi3i9 ills ditSeuliiei wbicb the fotce wUl Jiavc lo meet t but 
the inlercsts at auks an impefiob aod the eyes of £jigtiiod« India, and 
£utope will be t]|>on jou. In the dedtUoia at which the Oovenunicnt, in 
cotuoumkation with Sir Donald Stewart, bes onived, and wtudt I finii])i' 
believe 10 be an wUe, {toUdully, u it U bold front« tniliiary fiomt cf view, 
I we Uic beet. If not ttie tmly, ebance nf the settled odniiun^tton of 
Afghanistan, and iluj end of dl (hr* tangled lui of oomplicalioil which 
goes by the name of Afghan polilis. 'Hie new Amir I believe to be 
itinccrely attached to the ifilr interest; and thougli bis strength is not 
as gnat as hie gciod*will, lie wp do oU he can to furtber the advance «if 
the aiiDy. It is with Uic uhuoft sorrow that we muiit nil think of the 
revene which lias b e (a l i en os m KaiuloJiar—a cloud which has come 
between us and tbcstin. But it is not a dboister. Imperial mcea hnsx m 
dboeters, and their vicissitudes of fortune are but a fresh stunului to their 
energy and emiragiL FofTune lta.« been taosi unkind in trying to ovewiun 
our amngemeni* wlicn tlioy secined most eompleie. But the ajitilc. vHlh 
Whn hthe Kandalutt oitnywilil take the fteid is that with wlitcfa UTjws and 
his companitm!! went forth to seek other wmlds: 


*'* It may be that the gulfs will wash us down : 

It may be we shall reich the happy isles, 

And see the gr^ Achilles whom we knew; 

I'hough much is taken mtich abides j and though 
^t'e art not now that strength which in old days 
Moved arth ood heaven—Uuu whidi we on;* we arc. 
t*fte temper of heroic tnmds. 

'tide weak by thne ond fane, bur Ttrong in will, 

1'^ sitive, to seek, to find, and not in yield' 


Gentloneiu JicAtie I di duWn, yttti will pebaps allow me to refer to n sub- 
i^ich » 01 . rraft p^iut! najuiTL I wish on behalf of myself and 
of all tmluK^o^er^ wfa^ I ani iiue. think with me, to eopres our 
«kni^edgm«ii to H« Ma}«iy'» omyln Afghaninan. I haw 
hwr^ that them me often b««en mllitory and 

(Iirtitkal officers jealowtei which hriag about 1 sinmiinn llitk diffirent 
^ 4 n«d mice. I can only lay far mysoir tbol from the very day 1 

^ Fmdoict Rnbemysnd 
Lihil- iit SJtcwait, the tnent ipserotis conAiknce and the 

Jf,^****^^ Gur fnendtj rdatiDns are nat a men thin cancer 

'v .**"« “'"■“■I- “»< t»rtK.t»od 

jirmioae from my lieatt and iks r* » 7™*' 

“w KM merety ftom my ItpiL the a/ Sit 

hredenck ttoben* and the Kandahar army ^ ^ 
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Sur Frederick Robens replied its follows: 

3i|&. G«irrtN, Si» Donjllo Sfcwah^, idu Ct^rLCMiiv,—1 scaicdf 
know how to thank jou oil tat tin: kiiid way b which you have dnutk my 
tuiolth* and that of the colittnn umkr ordeni for {CandAhan To the very 
flanering locoia b wrliidi kfr. Gtifib tuu aimken of me^ I «houUl have am- 
tidcrotiile difficulty b teptytng, wore it sot that I on honc^ly aay that anv 
»ticce9»e> whldi 1 may hato atuuued idthetto have been due entirely tathe 
expenenced comtiuttdcn I liave bad with me, the tutot cnpiilile vtajff that 
ever nce^pwled a general officer b the held, and the ^Ikriiiy and 
(liacijdbe of the tioo[t» under nuu I do not chink there ever have been, 
and 1 doubt if th&e ever will be. more cffaciest ttooyn ^ni hotii India 
thus thoie which Gefsemi Stcwuit uid 1 liave hod the honoui to cowmasd 
lor the iost two y«ae. Wlthtueb trooyn $ciecea» » a certetinty. Without 
wtshbg to underrate the daugec and diflkidciea 6t the task before i», 
I fed quite eonfidcut that Use efficient lorce which Sir L'JonislJ Stewart has 
pbi%d At my dispoul will atioeccd In reach bg Kandahar as qiiiddy as 
|»o^it>te, and in effeetuaUf diapouing of Jiity Aighan amty that may be 
btougbi against ul Mr. CiiRin has saCd, we oiutt elJ deplore the 
cause which requires Kabul troops tu be now sent to Kantbihar. A few 
dayft ago we were all congratuIaliDg ouraelvm upon the prospect of a 
«l)^y teuiin to Indb Some of ut Tsod laid in n note of Krpill pep{H!r 
for use St home : others I liavc hisrd liad actually named an e^ly diato 
felt leaving Sombay for England; Sir Donald Stewart is wilting to 
giiarantoe—Olid were it not an indeenroui thing for an oflker so hi|^ b 
Tank, woukl et'en bet—that ire Sliall icach fiidk agaut, eid Kandahar, id 
N ovember neat, tierukmen, lliia tv a ccKintry of greet uacmaintivs. iVe 
have been Itvtng tn a irate of tnuxitunty for many uiuntbs ; Iail thanks to 
the {KsUiical skill of mtr kind host, aiiiuis have tteriO;^ the last few weeks 
progressed 10 rapidly and iavouiahiy that we have teason to luipe the 
cotiair)’ may now have comparative test and quiet, and that sume settled 
fomt of govmrunent will be enablished. l{owet>er. we must not be loo 
sanguine; and 1 trust that our felioW'CaiutiiTyiiiecv who have not had the 
same (^ponuniiy that we have biid of knowtug Afghimataa and the 
Af^huis, will not he dtsap{»oint«^ if moueis do not go ohogetber smoothly 
after the Kritiih troops leave Kabul. No Andr has ever yet occupied the 
throne for any time untii ho Itos proved himself capable of governing the 
couatiy, and it ia not likdy that Amir Abdur kaiimaii will kie an exceptbn. 
We alt know whax difikulues klr, Cnffb Tiaa had tu coatend with, and we 
all rqjoice at the great saoceiD wbteh has attended bis clfoits—efforts so 
ably assisted by the poticicat officers now with btm It now teimtim . for 
Ahdur Kahmon to show that he b capable of ffiliit: the great poeition b 
wbich Ih: has been placed. From the cotntncnccfnent of ttib cniupign , 
(be political officers have borne os important, if not as active, work as the 
■oldter. rirs and foremost the gallitu Cavagnan, known to and iDuumed 
by us off, and more.ihan liked by many of us : with him many brave men 
felti and U wasi 10 avenge their base and izeacherous murder that thh force 
came to Kabul, It h a groat satbaomn to me to think that at proseiit, at 
any raiB, no office» wilt be required to remain at Kabul, and ih.tt aU tlic 
poUtica) officers t see around me will return tq lodLi wjeh the troops, hat 
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T ftxl ({illtc turCt ihs} devtiitfin had b^n othfinrtse, cincers wtruH liufe 
been foimd to accept the tlaiigcnme post; dllicf officers of the civil service, 
or amotigsi tho^ inliilitry poJhicols who fmve gained for ihenisdvcs a 
^uf^oa oji the Kigali aad other pan^ of intjjji. Gentlemen* Jlr. 
n there must be tomt to-night* hut 1 trust be will be kind 

to alloir me to projiose nnotberi and that jou 'eiH all join me m 
rtn ng the health or tbs pDlmcal oilers at Kal>ul< coupled wfih ihe 
name of Mf, 1^ Griffin.^ 


Four days alter the rnarch of General Roberts's coliinui 
our third and last meeting Tvitli the Amir took place. 
During the ten days which had elapsed since [ left Zimma 
constant communtcationa had been held with him, and he 
had used the time wisely tn receiving the tribd chiefs, con- 
solidjuing his party, paying his troops with oar assistance, 
and making arrangements to facilitate the march of the 


two armies on Kandahar and Feshaw-ar, Moat of me 
rocmidohie Ohitzaj and Kohistan chiefs tvere in the Amir’s 
camp. M tishki Alum, the htaid of the religious and fana¬ 
tical [wirty. had become friendly, and hia son accompanied 
Sir Fnedcrich Roberts's force : our old enemy, GenemI 
Mtihaminad Jan, now reconciled, was ill with carbuncle, 
and I had sent him my last bottle of port wine to keep up 
his strength. He was too powerful and had been too 
successful to please Abdur Rahman, who imprisoned him 
not long afterwards m the Bala Hissjtr Fortress, w'here he 
perished in the usujd manner. Fie was a brave ma n and an 
able commander. I had vainly endeavoured to persuade 
him la visit the Amir and promise allegiance. ^ grant of 
™*n.y bkhs of n,[M« had b«n pn.mia«l „ Abdur 
^hman. of which one lalch was at once paid for his innne- 
dialc expenses, five were given the Oav we left Kabul, and 
remainder was to be paid at Jallalahad and Peshawar 

-=r«od wiUl 

®n the Sher Danvau. Asnuu, and Siah Sano 
haghB commanding ,1,5 capiml, and which it had been 
d.te™med .0 d«c„g „„ evatnation. went, after mu^ 
^dcratm.. left „ the Amir. Itfch *a.. 
the chance of our having, at wine fotnre day. reeapt,^ 
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our own fordficaEioas could not bq altogether overlooked, ft 
was better to thoroughly trust the man whom the Govern¬ 
ment bat! selected as roler, and that his po^ver and prestige 
would be seriously and perhaps fatally impaired if wc 
proclaimed our want of confidence in his loyalty or stability 
by blowing up, on our retiroment, the fortifications which 
might be essential to his safety if attacked at Kabul by his 
Tutmcrotis caemic^ We also left him a large number of 
field and siege guns. Small arms there were none to spare 
of any value, but Abdur Rahman received these tater from 
India. 

It was only on the evening preceding the march of the 
army from Kabul that the Amir consented 10 come to 
Sheqjur to be introduced to the general commanding, I 
had been very anxbus to bring about this \-isit j for {dthough 
all business arrangements had been concluded, it was a due 
and dignified termination to our occupation^ and it was 
important that Sir Donald Stewan should see the style and 
manner of ihc new ruler of Afghanistan, The .■Vmir bad 
marched on the loth of Septem.l>er to the village of Deh 
Gopak, immediately adjacent to Sherpur, though hidden 
from it by a low range of h'dls, and on the raoming of the 
I ith, at seven o^clock, he came to Shtirpur, where my tents, 
which 1 left him as a parting present, bad been pitdied 
about two hundred yards from the walls; The army hail 
already marched some hours, and the Sherpur cantonment, 
so long the residence of a large force, was deserted except 
by Sir Donald Stewart and his Brigadiers, Sir J, Hilts, 
Generals G, C, Gough, E^alliser. Daunt, and 
Hughes, with political officers and ofTkers of the he,\d- 
quarter staff and an escort of Guide cavalry. It was a 
weary, and somewhat an anxious, wait; for ! was uncertain 
whether, at the last moment, the feats of the Amir or hb 
followers would not prevent the promised insit, and 
it was with .3 feeling of great relief that I saw the banners 
of his advanced guard and a long line of his troops strB;im- 
ing over the neighbouring hUl The greater part of his 
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c^ort was left at some discanee from the teat, and the 
■Aiturt with SirJar Muhamttiad Vu6uf Khan and uidj^ a few 
foibwers. rode up, and was received on alighdng from his 
horse by Sir Donald and mystlf and conducted to Iiis seaL 
He was in the beat of temjjcrs, and his fonncr nervousness 
had disappeared. The officers present, nvilitary and poll- 
tica], w’cre introduced to him, and he acknowledged with 
politeness their salutes. He conversed pleasantly on ordi¬ 
nary' subjects, and e>cpressed his satisfaction at once again 
seeing Kabul, He then made a little speech, which had 
about it the ring of sincerity, to the effect that the Briiiah 
Government had distinguished and honoured him with its 
confidence and favours, and that his gratitude was great 
and would be lasting, and that his sword would ever be at 
die disposal of the Viceroy, to wJiom he desired his compli¬ 
ments and thanks to be couvey'eil We then rose, and the 
Amir accompanied us to the door of the tent and said polite 
w'ords of fatewell as vre mounted our horses and rode away, 
w'ith glad hearts, from the city of ICabnl, which no English¬ 
man Of Indian in the army' which had so long wearily eocomr 
passed it desired ever to see again. Our road did not lead 
us close under the walls, but we w'cre near enough to see 
that they were deserted, and no groui>a of cittiiens or 
soldiers lined the road to see the last of the invading and 
avenging army. Abdur Kahman, fearing a possible colli* 
sion with the English soldiers, had wisely ordered the 
lownsptaopic to keep at home. Our dtpartun; from Kabul 
was thus without sign of joy or sorrow from the people, 
many of whom doubtbss would have been delighted had 
the British annexed the countty and remained as masters. 
During our occupation the people had grown rich, and 
millions of treasure had found their way into the coffers of 
these fragaj mountaineers. They had been well and fairly 
de^t ttith; Jusiio; was meted out to all offenders alike, whether 
Algbans or conquerorstheir women had been unmolested, 
their property had been secure, and their religious aenti- 
meiits and prejudices had been alivays respected. As a 
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civilly accustomed to adminbter Uw law. and expecting to 
find in a conquering army some license and excusable 
violence, I aMrm that no invaders in historical times have 
so honourable and stainless a record as the British army in 
Afghanistan- Violence against the people of the coimtr}', 
men or women, person or property , was pmcticaily an- 
known; while an almost Quixotic gencroshy led the 
Commissariat and Transport to pay for all necessary' sup> 
piles at rates far above the market price. Although such 
extravagance is not to be commended, tliere is no doubt 
that the Afghan nation has been permanently' impressed 
by' otir generous treatment, and that, should fortune take 
our armies again into Afghanistan, we should not have to 
encounter the same suspicion and opposition as at the com¬ 
mencement of our last campaign. 

The Amir loyally' kept his word during our retirement. 
The trtbat chiefs were retained undcrsurveillant^in Kabul, 
and General Roberts's memorable march to K a nda ha r and 
that of General Stewart to Peshawar were accomplished 
without a hostile shot being fired. 

LcrEL CKiFrur, 

P.S ,—While this article has been (lassing throu^ the 
press, further neivs rqgardlng the revolt of Sirdar Ishak 
Khan has been received from St. Petersburg, dated the 6th of 
September, through the ^"ovaeVrsmyOt which affirms dial the 
whole of Northern Afghanistan has abjured Its allegiance to 
Abdur Rahman, and has declared for Ishak Khan, who has 
proclaimed himself .^mir. It is added that a conflict has 
occurred betwom the insurgents and Abdur Rahman's 
forces of an indecisive nature, though the details are as yet 
unknown. The Nezw Frtntyit. according to Reuter, in 
commentingou the report, points out that Ishak Khan, with 
his uncle (though this is a mistake for liis cousin), dwelt for 
sdme time at Tashkend, and expresses the bdiel that a civil 
war in Afghanistan may complicate the Amir's rdatioiis 
with neighbouring States, especially if not promptly 
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suppressed by Abdur Kahmiui, which the Russian journal 
coitsidt^ more than doubtfuL The opportunity, as may 
be supposed. I's not lost to ^jornt out that the division of 
Afgliaaistan between England and Russia might now be 
carried out with advantage, the former taking Kabul and 
Kandahar, the latter Turkistan and Herat 

T do not think that die news thus positively announced 
is worth much consideration, Russian newspapers, which 
draw their inspiration from the Government ofhccs, are 
accustomed to print w'haicver suits those in authority, and 
manufacture the ne^vs which may assist to form public 
apinioii nr direct events in a desired course. No doubt 
the rebellion of Ishak Khan would be desired and welcomed 
bj’ Russia, as it has probably been tnstigated by her. Of 
its success I have before expressed my disbelief. 1 have 
never had any reason to think Isbak Khan a man of much 
eneigy or abib'ty, and he certaiiJy in these r^pects is far 
inferior to his cousin Abdur Rahman, who, with the sup¬ 
port of the I ndian Government, should be quite able to 
hold his own and put doxvn any opposition. If he ts not 
able to do this, and he sometiines has strange fits of apatliy 
and vacillation, he is a far less valuable ally than we have 
been accustomed to consider him. There is, however, 
ample grounds for reasonable confidence in. the* stability of 
the Ami/s Government, and the division of his territories 
proposed by the Russian press k premature. Seeing that 
Russia has disebimed all pretence of interference in 
Afghanistan, which she has officially declired outside the 
range of her influence, the suggestion that she should take 
Turkistan and Herat, leaving the western provinces to 
England, is somewhat frank if not audamous, and reminds 
own whose memories are not as short as are those of some 
distinguished statesmen, of the broken promises which have 
accompanied the Kunsxan advance from the Caspian to 
Mery, It is poa^bl^ and 1 have often acknowledged the 
possibility, that rircumatances which we have been unable 
to control may compel us to divide Afghanistan with 
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Russia. The life of Amir Abdur Rahman is tiever a good 
one. He is a severe sufferer from goul and its attendant 
ailmotlts; he is always exposed 10 the rish of assassination 
from his numerous enemies and rivab, and from men who 
Imve a blood feud tvith him on accouitt of his unjust 
slaughter of their relations. His successor, if his son, may 
be feeble and worthless ; ifeitheu-of his cousins. Sirdar Ayub 
Klian or Ishak Khan,ituiy be hostile, in which case we shouhi 
have to expel him as we did Sher Ali Khan for the same 
offence. But we could never allow Russia, as the 
Vremya suggests, to calinlj- annex the northern and western 
provinces vrithouL territorial arrangements elsewhere to our 
advantage. It may be possible to come to some, agree- 
mem with Russia by ivhidi both should gain equally; but 
there is no occasion 10 discuss this at the present time, 
while Abdur Rahman lives and governs, We me bound 
by ever)-- consideration of prudence and honour to support 
liim so long as he loyally carries out in his foreign relations 
the directions of the British Covemment, When he leaves 
the scene wc shall hat-e to re-survey the ground and make 
suHt arrangements as may best serve our own interests. 
These are not likely, if our statesmen are honest and sen¬ 
sible, to include an invttatton to Russia to occupy Afghan 
provinces, tinl^s at a cost elsewhere which she may not 
care to pay. The time may be near when these questions 
wilt have to be considered, and it is never well to be un¬ 
prepared to act as inconvenient hypotheses ripen. At any 
rate, our policy of to-day is clear, namely, to support 
cordially our friend and ally Amir Abdur Rahman Khan, 
and continue the important and necessary work of 
strengthening our defences and completing our communi¬ 
cations on the Nort!i*VVest Frontier,—L. G, 

StpUmkr t i. tSSS. 



EFFECTS OF CIVILIZATION ON THE 
BURMESE. 


The Burmese are prolialily the gayest and most tighi- 
hcaned people in the world;.their neighbours the dullest 
and least impressionable. Blessed with a happy tempera¬ 
ment, a contented disposition, and jocund spirits which 
malce light of the ineviiable ills to which mankind is liable, 
they defy dull cart The lancr, on the contrary, prone to. 
morose discontent, and often a prey to melancholy, 
speedily succumb to the froiviis of Fortune. Partly owing 
to their natural temperament, and portly to the influence 
of their literature, fundamentally of Hindu origin, they are 
somewhat proud, arrogant, and conceited—a weakness 
from which the others are exempL Their religious 
writings, moreover, impress on their minds the fact tliat 
they, as Budhists^ arc inhnitely superior to ah other races 
who have not been bapdred in dm faith, and are therefore 
outside the pale of salvation. Tlieir national history' 
teaches them—indeed their very name implies—that they 
are Ibeal descendants of the celestbl beings called 
Brahmas, who were tempted to visit this canh from the 
seventh lieaven, but who, overcome by the allurements of 
" sin, the world, and the devil,*" were unable to return to 
their former abodes. These annals are further replete with 
records of evene very Mattering to their pride, which their 
poays or plays continually recall to memory. No wonder, 
then, they have an exceedingly good opinion of themselves. 
Nevertheless, they possess a manly independence of 
character, combined with doHk^mu very refreshing to 
those accustomed to Oriental obsci^uiousness or stolid 
reserve. Though they have many faults, and are full of 
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eccentricities and contradictions, they have also many ad¬ 
mirable qualities; so that Englishmen thrown into daily 
contact with them, entertain for them, and inspire them in 
return with, a kindly feeting which seems impossible in the 
case of the neighlwuriTtg races. At one time, apparently, 
they were as uncouth, boorish, and tnictilent as any of the 
surrounding tribes. But by various inrluences. which will 
be dealt witli hereafter, they had already attained a fairly 
high degree of dvilization. and not a litde culture, when 
brat encountered by Europeans. 

From Sir Arthur Pbayre * we learn that " the Burmese, 
many years ago. w'ene formed into a nation by the union of 
Mongoloid tribes, who then occupied the land which is still 
the home of their race;" This union, he goes on to say. 
"was accomplished verj* gradually under the influence 
of Aryan immigrants chiefly, if we may trust the nadocal 
traditions, Kshatriyas from Gangetic India, who introduced 
the softening influences of Hudhism, and probably the 
simple handicrafts of weaving, the acquirement of which is. 
next to agriculture, of the greatest importance to a rude 
people." Professor Max Mtiller, by the evidence of 
language alone, classifies them under the head of a Lohitic 
subdivision of the Bhotia family, now known as Tibeto 
Burraan. Sir Arthur PhajTe. Mr Bri-an Hodgson, and 
other authorities, judging both by physical characteristics 
and alhnities of language, concur with the professor, and 
Itirther tell us that the Singphos on the north of Burma, 
and the equally uncivilized tribes on the Arekan and 
Munipur frontiers, are their true kinsmen. Tiiq* classify 
them among the numerous racts which, at a remote 
period, left their ancient habitat beyond the snowy range, 
passed through some of ’“the hundred gates of the 
Himalaya" and after having sojourned for a while In the 
country now known as Asam. arrived in due course at the 
upper basin of the Irawadi. The Burmese indignantly 
repudiate this kinship, and quote the Mttkj. RajAh /fWf. 
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or itationaJ liistor^', to prove that the Kshalriyas referred to 
bv Sir Arthur Phayne, who accompanied, an army led 
across the frontier by a prince named Abhi Rajah, were 
their progenitors. This prince, they declare, formed 
Hindu settlements in the region indicated above, and built 
the city of Tagounjj, which Colonel \ tile says may be 
identified with the TugniiE metropolis of Ptolemy, Thc. 
ocisting ruins of this city certainly give support lo the 
general truth of their tradition* as Budhlst images, bricks 
stamped with the image of Bgdha, and Pali inscriptions in 
thu ancient Devanagiri chaiactief, have been found therein. 

Professor Lassen, whose authority in matters connected 
with this rtgion is undoubted, sides with the Burmese vietv, 
for he accepts "as probably true that at a rime which 
cannot precisely be determined, a prince from inner India, 
who had been eRi>eUed from hb kingdom, passed over tlw 
faoiider which separates India from Farther India, with lus 
forces, and there founded a dominion, and io favour of the 
credibility of the story wc have the concordance of the 
geographical information with the existing localtrieia.” * 
Colonel Yule, on ihe other hand, considers that the 
Burmese legend "is manifestly of equal value, anti like in¬ 
vention to that ivhich deduced the Romans from the 
emigTaiion of the pious .-Eneas, the audont Britons from 
Brut the Trojan, and the Gad from Scoia, tiic daughter of 
Pharaoh." J There is no ethnic proof at present of Hindu 
Betiltmcnts having tdsied in the upper valley of the 
Irawadi. probably because the Aryans were ph^’sically 
weaker and comparatively fewer than the Indigenous 
inhabitants, and thus lost their identity in the course of 
three or four generations:. The same may be said of the 
Dtavidian iinimgrants. w’ho long played a very importanc 
pan m the maritime provinces of Burma. “ It is interest¬ 
ing. as Sir Arthur Phayto says, "to compare the difiference 
of method, and to some extent of result, in the two 
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instances of Mongoloid tribes in the north and south of the 
basin of the Jrawadi, who received Lhelr civi1i::ation from 
Indians of dillferent races, tn the north the tribes were 
civilized by Aryans; in the south by Dnivtdians. In the 
former case, a ruler came with foHowers to establish a 
dominion; the aborigines were subjected, ojtd a name for 
the united tribes was adopted, which included the con¬ 
querors, and in time became [xurnanunt and national, In 
the south tlic original settlers were traders. Though they 
probably came to the coast with no other object, yet 
gradually they converted and civilized the savage tribes 
around them, , . , In the north, though the Aryans have 
left permanent marks of their early tufluence, the physical 
diBiculttes of the imervening country prevented continuous 
comitiunication between the two regions. With Southern 
Indt.-! and Pegu, cditstant Intercourse was maintained by 
sea. By this route the Budhtst sciipturcs were brought 10 
Pegu, and tlience reached Burma; and the alphabet now 
used by the Burmese pcO|/lc shows the same influence," ^ 
Though the scientists have probably arrived at sound con¬ 
clusions regarding tlie origin of the Burmese, they fail to 
satisfy non'Sdentiftc observes acquainted with the border 
tribes and the people who ought to claim cousinship with 
them, but, as already explained) will not. 'I'he Bumtese, 
some centuries ago, were doubtless in a state of hartwism; 
but they have now achieved a unique position in the 
civilizatiah of Farther India. The aim of the present 
writer Is to endeavour to interest his readers by furnishing 
a few particulars tt^arding the chief influences, more or 
less subtle, as well as more or less tangible, which have 
contributed to this result 

Ethnical influences may appropriately be considered 
ftrsL The Mongoloid tribes, by whose amalgamation the. 
Burmese were formed into a nation, differed materially in 
one respect from their reputed congeners, who are essen- 

* I'hayiv's “ History of Btuma " Lonikn, iSSj- 
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tially bighlsuders i for they had already become dwdlers in 
the plains, and consequently far more amenable to the 
teachings of a higher cLviti;!:ation brought to bear on them 
by Indian immigrants than they otlierwise would have been* 
The savage and chronically lufbuleni border tribes were 
then probably very much the same as wc now find them ; 
the Burmese a little more dviliacd. The latter have since 
changed so much that It seems ridiculous to apeak of both 
aa belonging to the same race- For the Burmese reside in 
settled communities, thoroughly at peace wiili one another, 
whereas the others hide in secluded villages, in a perpetual 
state of warfare, and are distinguished for of such 

long standing that the original cause of offence has been 
forgotten. The typical mountain Mongoloid is very matcer- 
of-fact, absolutely devoid of humour; the Burman, on the 
contrary', has a keen sense of the ridiculous^ The former 
rarely exhibits Feelings of surprise, joy, gratitude, or ad- 
iniratioiL Nor Is he endowed with a fcdtng for art like 
the latter, who decorates his carts, boats, agricultural Iirh 
plemcnis, articles fordom^tlcusc. rest-houses for travellers, 
monasteries, and other religious buildings* &c., with bold 
and elaborate carving, unique of Sts kind. The difference 
between the Malay and the Papuan as described by Mr. 
Wallace, might, mataiis muiandis, be applied to the people 
wc are comparing. " The Malay." he says, " fe bashful, cold, 
undemottstititive, and quid - the Paptuin ts bold, impetuous, 
exciablc. and noisy : the former is grave, and seldom 
laughs ; the latter is joyous and laughter-loving die one 
conceals his emotions, the other displays them." *' These 
mountainecra, in common with other border tribes, were 
subject to the most harsh and unsympathetic treatment at 
the hands of the late rig\m£\ while their fellow Burmese 
subjects, actuated by feelings of contemptuous dislike, were 
only too willing to accept the cue given them by their 
rulers* They treated with disdain the notion of having any 
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social relations with a people whom they considered little 
better than brutes, and naturally had little intercourse with 
them. It is reasonable 10 suppose, therefore, that for a, 
very lon^ period they have not been indebted to these 
tribes, nor to other brandies of the parent stock, for any 
infusion of new blood. Hence we must seek elsewhere for 
the ethnical inffuenccs which have made them physically 
different to their Turanian brethren. We must also do this 
in the cases of the Aryans and Dravidians, as well as 
various alien races who have contracted union ivith them, 
but who. when cunjpared with the total population, are an 
insignificant factor in the problem. It Is unnecessary to 
revert to prehistoric ttmes, or even to go far afield, when its 
sdiition is patent to all who have compared the Burmese 
with the various peoples who have intcrcourae with them, 

” The face of the Burmiui,'* as Dr, Mason remarked, " has 
his Tartar genealogy stamped upon it in characters that 
cannot be mistaken,” The least observant, however, cannot 
fail to notice the predominating infusloii of Chinese and 
Shan blood with the Hbeto Mongoloid, especially in Upper 
Burma, where the people arc much fairer than they 
farther south. 'I‘he Chinese, who have for centuries been 
tnUtienciiig the Burmese in many ways, have been gradually 
gravitating towards the Irawadt valley r and as the more 
eiiei^tic and intelligent will—as the prcseni writer has 
explained in other papers *—sooner or later absorb the 
Burmese, though they may for a time be checked by the 
predominance of Western civilisation. 

It has already been shown that Aryan t settlers who 
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f^ched Burma uverland, caught tht; Mongoloid tribes on 
the bound, after they had emerged from barbarism, and 
gave them an impetus towards a higher civil i^on. 
Dravidlan settlers who arrived by sea triumphed in like 
manner, in spite of having to deal with a people of such 
savage Iiabit*; that they were only known to the oiit^ 
world as Bhih, or ogres. But the crowning glory is 
righily awardable to otlier Aryan ^'isttors, who also came bj 
for they gave them religion, a written language, and 
litenUure. 

Before entering into defciilK n^^ing Uiese ardiieve- 
ments, it may be as well to refer briefly to the indi¬ 
genous inhabitants, as well as to the settlers on the 
seaboard, to enable the reader to understand and fully ap- 
pmciaie wlia! the Aryans have succeeded in accomplishing. 
According to local tradition. Indian colonists from the 
const of Coromandel had. ai a remote period, formed Mitlc- 
menls in the delta of the Iraw'adi and adjoining provinces. 
In Binlhist legends the couniiy they occupied Ixjcame 
known as Suverna TJhumt, or Golden Land- The first 
sctllcmeni was effected by two Indian princes, whose chief 
mission, setsording to the wildest part of the legend, wus to 
bring up a cJiild, boro of a dragon, who was destined to 
fmind a city to be called Thohiun This city, whose mins 
are still to be seen, w^as formerly a grent seaport and 
possibly may have lictm visited by the navies of kings 
Sohmton atxd Hi rum when they came to this region in 
search of materials frw building the temple. W'ithtn com¬ 
paratively recent times it existed in great prosperhy, as ft is 
certain that so late as the sixth cemury a.j). ships visited 
the port from Ceylon and Coromandel, The whole of the 
neighbouring country having silled up in a marvellously 
short space of time, Thahiun, which wns utterly destroyed 
by the King of Burma in the eleventh century, is now 
tu'clvc rotleis from tlie sea, and, of course, cut off from ail 
maritime intercourse. It was the capitai of q territory 
identical wtUt the ancient kingiTom of the M-finSt Or Takings, 
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which we rathu- arbitrarily call l^cgu. The Mdtis are coti- 
sideret! by some auihoritis to be the aborigines of the 
country, on the assumption that thde language bears no 
aflinit)’ ^ the Chinese or any of the Indo*Chinese dialects, 
nor is cognate tetth any of the culttv'ated tongues of India \ 
while Sir Arthur Phayre apparently is of opinion that they 
are of Imlian origin, and should be classed witit the Ko!s 
and other aboriginal tribes whose habitat is in Indiit. The 
M6ns themselves side with the former, and, atrauge to say, 
are the only jicople in Burma who- have no tradition of 
having come from some other country, In mannet^ and 
customs, as Captain Forbes very truly remarhs, '* they have 
now become so assimilated by centuries of close, mutual 
connection (with the Burmese) as well as by the Ideacity of 
religion . , . that to describe one people ia to describe 
both. * All cbe other races declare they came from the 
NortJi, or "the seat of the solar nod lunar races, the scene 
of chivalrous adventures, and the alKjde of all. those who 
were celebrated in the legends, the mythology, ajui Uie 
philosophy of die Hindus." j 

rhe Burmese proper of the upper Irawadi, sepum-ied 
for centuries front kindred tribes to the south of them, only 
came to know the Muns long after they had among them 
settlements of Tclingas from the Coromandel coast; and 
with a i>er\*e»siiy for altering names only equalled by the 
British, they dubbed the former I'alaing—their equivalent 
for the temporar)' residents—a name which has stuck to 
diem ever since. For what the Burmese and M6 ds know 
of commerce, diey are indebted, in a grear measure^ to the 
bond-fidi Talaing or Tclingas. It b true that the real 
commercial instinct has not as yet been g^ven ihemr hut 
they arc great dabblers in small ventures. This at any 
rate b an advance on their former system of barter. The 
Telingas influenced the people for good in many other 
ways, and some particulars regarding them ought not to be 
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out of place. They caniicH be mirtxluucd wore appro¬ 
priately liian by qiHJling whai Marco Polo says of them 
antJ their country. Referring to Maabar, ^vbich corre¬ 
sponds to the GoromandeJ coast or the mi>ther-cauntrj‘ of 
the Telitigas, he remarks: It is styted INDIA THE 
GREATER; it is the best of all the Indies/* Of die 
people he gives the loHowing qumnt tlescriptioit; V- ou. 
inust know chat in this Province of Maabar there is never 
a tailor to cut a coat nor to stiLcli it, seeing that every one 
goes iiaketl I For decency only will they wear a scrap of 
cloth; and so it is with men and women, with rich and poor; 
aye, and with kite king himself, except what I am going to 
mention." ' I'imre is now no lack of tailors in tiie country 
to supply the wants of the people, the majoriiy of whom 
have adopted decent clothing* Thu great travellers ac¬ 
count is still applicable to the minority, consisting of ciit 3 ' 
maran men and mascwlah boat-rowers, who are the first 
[leople one encounters on the surf-bound coast of Maabar 
ctr Coromandel. I he T elingatj bold and adveoturous 
mariners in by^gone days, still uphold their prestige. They 
visit Raitgoon, and other great pmrts which have super¬ 
seded Tliahtvm, in probably greater number than uf yore; 
for, thanks to the arraiigementa made by the Brttiah 
Government, the perils of the sea in the shape of piracy, 
and the risks which used to attend shtps visiting the Mtxi- 
bar and Andumao islands—whose inhabitants long pos¬ 
sessed an unpleasant notoriety of murdering dieir Visitors 
—need no longer be encountered. 

Bumtese hlsrory, whcLher we take what Western people 
would deem the purely mythical, the prehistoric, or the 
legendary periods, is essentially Hindu, Even their 
comparatively ntoderu History unmistakably betrays die 
original Hindu irdiuencc. This is specially the case-where 
historiographers give the rein to fervid imagination, and 
CRibcJIlsh their exceedingly dry record of facts with highly 
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oolounsd results. Like the Holy Bible. Uieir Afaka Rajah 
or nations! histoty, has its Genesis. anJ gives a 
descripticm of the creation of the world, and of its first 
inhabitants. It also records what happened after that great 
event, in tlie minutest dctal. The Burmese consider it 
infallible. It would indeed be “a very valuable record if 
the Burmese estimate could be corroborated. Unfortu¬ 
nate})^, however, its verification is impos^le. as there is 
no otlier liistory extant, old enough to confirm or repudiate 
its siatem«mts. It afiects. for instance, to trace the an¬ 
cestors of the deposcti King Thcebaw. in regular sequence, 
to Moha Thamndi, the first emperor of the world, and even 
ventures to include Gaudama Budha in the royal line In 
spile of being disfigured with many similar blemishes, 
calculated to ovemtrmn the credulity of ihc most Indulgent 
reader, ihc Ma&a Rajah has eametl liigh encomiums 
from very competent Judges, 

Si** Arthur Phayre says : “ The general fulness of the 
national histoncal records of the countries which comprised 
the Burmese empire is rcmarkalili?. They present a marked 
contrast to the scantiness or total absence of such writings 
among the ancient Hindu kingdoms." ‘ Colonel Bumey. 
who long held the post of Resident at the Court of Ava. 
came to the conclusion that they bear strong intemal marks 
of authenticityi Professor Lassen confirms thse views, 
and states that they " deserve on the whole the praise of 
credibility, as their authors relate not only tile favoumble 
events of their history, but also the unfavourable.” t 
Shway Voe. on the other hand, accepts them in the light 
of fkiry tales, declaring that "no defects are recorded in 
those courtly pages : reverses are charmed into acts of 
clemency; armies vast as those that people dreamland 
march through its chapters^ its heroes are of the old 
ballad type : its treasures such as might have been the 
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pmducfi of Aladdin's lamp." ' These difTereaces of 
opinion are easily reconciled; for Tt is evident that the 
favourable commentators dtd not even condescend to nodee 
their puerile eocentricilies: while the hostile critic fastened 
on them, and i^ored really trustworthy infontiaiiom It Is 
unfortunate tliai the great standard work of the country 
should be tarnished by the absurd inierpotailons of per¬ 
sons bound to flatter the Court circle to which they were 
attached, s nd thus be furnished wdth an excuse for going 
beyond the record, Fotwibly. however, they were con¬ 
strained by a laudable desire to make it more tuieruating 
and acceptable to the guneraT reader; just as the play- 
n-rights, who, follovving thdr example, unUlushingly pla¬ 
giarize from the works of Indian authors, but, recc^iring 
the extreme del ness of the borrowed literaturB, Impro'vise 
situations suitable to Burmese taste, and Indicate; where 
" gag" may be introduced with effect, CurFna has not 
yet produced a Macaulay or a Thiers to make history 
more interesting diati fiction ; and » wc must accept with 
indulgence the Court historiographer s efforhitu enliv-en wltat 
vvould otherwise be an totcijedingly prosaic record. Their 
nights of ranc)% It is true, might seriously invalidate the 
trustworthiness of the national annals, were they not, very 
fortunately, counterbalanced by or htsiories 

found in the principal monasteries, which, while recording 
ponicuLirs rr^srding iheif foimders and other benefactors 
to Uteir mmates, also Include notices of secular events^ 
Ttuisc ate well supplemttiled by inscriptions on stone stabs, 
and on bells cast for religious purposes, and suspended 
within the precincts of the pagodas. Although one natu¬ 
rally resents the notion of pranks being played with history, 
the student’s regard for truth must indeed be keen if he 
can read tho MaAit Ba/aA JVert^ with interest shorn of 
the compiler's embellishments. 

Though there is no nccc^ity for giving even a brief oui- 
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line of these annals. It is interesting to note the frequency' 
with which the capital of the countrj' was chaagwl, as on 
these iac)dents much more was involved thati meets the 
eye tn die record. Many of the Bumu^se kings, swayed by 
gross superstition, were at the mercy of Hindu astrologers^ 
who recklessly counselled. Lhem to alter the sties of the 
royal ritTej:, by uuerpretmg natura] phenomena and trivial 
incidents in proof of its necessity. Thus in several in¬ 
stances the appearance of wild beasts within the environs , 
of the capital was declared to be tantrunount to its speedy 
destruction; while on one occasion the alighting of a 
vulture on the palace spire was held to forebode dire 
misfortune to the king unless he planted the royal resi¬ 
dence elsewhere. Ava*by reason of foolish counsels of ibis 
kind, became tlie capital 00 less tlian four dmes \ Amera* 
pun twice; and as often were they allowed to lapse into 
deserts. Clianging the site of a capita! meant the total 
demolition of the abandoned city ; but neither this nor its 
reconstrucLtort was, after at), so serious a matter as iL might 
appear at first sight. Masonry buildings are the exception 
in Burmese royal cities, Even the king’s paliuies were 
made of wood, while a few of the ciibcns* dwdlinga were of 
the same material, and the rest of bamboos and thatch. 
When the roj’al order came for reinovaJ. all that the people 
had to do was to mark the component parts of their habi¬ 
tations, and set. diem up again in the fresh sites allotted 
them. The spring!ug up of a new capital might therefort 
be compared to mushroom growth. Though the actual 
changing was thus a comparatively simple matter, the 
itu*vttable concomitants were wuU-njgh appalling. Inasmuch 
as they consisted in the bur^dng alive at the city gates and 
in the palace environs of a certain number of human beings, 
under the impression that die ghosts of the victims hovered 
near the sites of their sepulture, and kept watch and ward 
against people entering ivith evil intent It was well 
known in Burma that such immolations occurred when 
the city of Mandalay was founded. On this occasion. 
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says Shway Yoe^ "fifty-two persjos of both sexes, of 
various ages anti raok, were consigned to a living tomb." * 
He was.of opinion that this terHble catastrophe was due it» 
the advice tetulertHi by the Brahmin astrologers already 
referred to, especially as Its necessity chimed in with the 
popular supcistition regarding the propriety of propitiating 
or demons, in order to countenaci mislbrtiine. It 
Hould be as fair, lunvever, to saddle the people with even 
so much responsibility, as it would be to festen on them 
the onus of the massacres which took place when a scion 
of die house of Atoungpm ^Alompru) asccndtxl the throne. 
It is true that they ding somewhat to the demonology 
practised by their Tartar ancestors | hut this [>afticular 
phase of it they are content to relegate to their superiors, 
disposing of it as -'royal custom,'' in which the bity have 
nti right to interfere. Some say the Burmese borrowed 
the idea of human sacrifices ffotn the Chinese, atnotig 
ivhom the practice has been prevalent from times imme^ 
morial: but there seem to be no valid grounds for adding 
to the rcsfjonsIbiTities of the Celcstiats, by charging them 
with the dumoraluiation of their ne^hbours. Others de¬ 
clare Uiat it originated with due Chaldeans, from whom it 
passed to other Eastent nations. The superstition hsis 
further been prevalent among many Western peoples, the 
EngHdt not excepted. In fact our ceremony of burjdng 
coins under foundation-stones, graciously accepted as a 
duty by* royal personages, and esteaned an honour by 
IMstipk of the highest rank. is. after all, probably only the 
liugermg on, in a feeble, eviscerated form, of tlte ©Id sacri¬ 
fice Money is now substiiuied for a living ariimal, as 
was the hiier for a human being, f As the proof there- 
fore of any external influence having operated on the 
Barmese Is not forthcoming, the blame for the awful 
custom which has existed among them widiin the present 
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gencratioii, can. only Ijtr attributed to the innate natural 
depravity which they share witJt tinregeaerate mankind. 

The Burmese endeavour to serve God and Mammon. 
They apparently consider it necessar)' to their hajjpiness to 
possess tfvo religions—the imported and the ifidigciious . 
one for high daj's and holy days, to further thdr spintnal 
w'fjfart * the other for ei'cry-day use to promote their 
worldly interests. Though Budhism^ the imported faithj 
is purer in Burma than in any other Budlttst country, and 
hartnontously binds togedter the civil, religious, and social 
life of the people, it is in some instances merely a veneering 
on geniolatiy, their ancient culL Many still regard the 
spirit world with an awe not cotmtenanced by the Budhisi 
creed : but as this venerable religion, while it denounces tbc 
siqierstltion, do^ not affonl them any help out of their 
dilemma, as professed Budlusts they detiui it highly 
judicious as welt as expedient to be on good terms with 
both the good and evil genii, so as to make things go 
smoothly in this life; F rom authentic Budiiist records we 
learn (hat India at a very’ early period cook a keen and very 
sympathetic interest in the spirittud condition of the 
ancestors of the Burmese. In Utc third century n.c„ or 
when the third Budhist synod held at Paliputru. and 
missions were sent to foreign countries to propagate 
ligion and extirpate heresy, Sono and Uctaio were deputed 
to Suverna Bhumi, or the region now known os Fegu, to 
introiluce Budhtsm. They were at first violently o|ipoaed by 
the natives, hut subsequently succeeded in converting them. 
After the missionaries left the oouniry or died, Budhtam 
dt'.clined, but its hiunanixhig influencos wo'rked for the goixl 
of the people; for when other missionaries visited the, 
descendants of the first converts, long afterwards, they re¬ 
ceived the word with joy. They were not In possession of 
tlie PiiiJta or Budbistscriptures till early in the fifth century’, 
w’h^n Buddogiiosa, thegre^apostle of Farther India, second 
only tn fame to Budha himself, brought Pall copies of them 
from Ceylon to Tbahtun. Me is also credited with giving 
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tlie petipJe an alphabet, and leaching them to read and 
wrii<% in order that they might take hold of the scriptures 
more readily. The cognate tribes of the upper basin of the 
Imwndi did not secure these inestimuble pHvilt^tes till very 
long aftorivards—apparently not till the ele\*enth ccniuiry' 
when King Aitoaiahiii, famoos for his ejrterprise in the 
cause of religion, took from Thahtun to Pugdn in Hurma 
proper, a number of priests and teachers, vaaed in the 
sacred books, to convert the people. From its 0rsi iuLno. 
duction Budhiajti favoured the general extension of educa¬ 
tion. and appealed to the masses tlirough the vernacular 
tongues: and thus, in spite of its tenets as to the worthless¬ 
ness ol worldly objects and the inherujii misciy of being, 
iiKlucod a general interest in the aiTaSrs of life.* By no out¬ 
ward and visible sign do the Bumtese more prove their faith 
in the teachings of Budha, than tn their devotion to their 
priests or nroiiks, whom they constOcr living exemplars of 
their Great Master, and as such reverentially term 
or " Great Glory." The phfkigyees, when ordained, vow in 
the words of the English Church Catechism "to renounce 
the devil and all his works, the pomps and vanities of tliis 
xvicked world, and the ainfu) d^tres of the flesh," iis well as 
to keep their bodies "in temperance, soberness, and chastity." 
They, a$ a body, act consistently with these pnofessioni^ 
aiul are deeply neverenced accordingly. By a hamdesa 
iictton. they are supposed to bo mendicants ; hut, they are 
mendicants only iu so far as mendicity implies [mverty. 
Tile Tkut^iutaiiiiny or Archbishop of Msuidalay, and the 
humblest phtJngyee of an obscure village, as regards dis¬ 
posable wtirldly possessions, are in fact on a par. By the 
ru]« of their order, the phdngyees are allowed to have only 
enough food for their bodily wanted raiment sufficient to 
cover their nakedness, and shelter from the heal of the sun 
or ^e inclemencj' of the weather. Their supporters or 
disdpies, however, interpret these conditions very liberally. 
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[n the tirsi two their ^enifrosity is natur^ly circianscribed ; 
in the last tt has full scojje. The plausi^ thercFore^ gladly 
avail themselves of the opportunity for acquiring religious 
merit in a manner approved hy the Lon! Budha himself. 
The first monks probably lived in huts or under tlte shade 
of trees—like the Indian jogis or hermiLs; but it was never 
the intention of the Great Master that meEnbers of the 
Budhisi order should take example from these selfish and 
useless ascetics, in living far from, and depriving themsel ves 
of the satisfaction of doing good to, their fellow*creatures. 
Consequently, very early in his teaching, the iaity were en¬ 
couraged to build eonimodioiis dwellings for himself and his 
disciples. Thej’ responded to the Master's suggestion whit 
the utmost entltusiasm. The Burmese have worthily' 
followed suit. The laity, tn short, do all in their power to 
make the members of the yellow^-robed fraternity comfort¬ 
able, happy, and contented k may well then be asked 
" What do the phOngyecs do in return for all the attention 
bestowed on them ?" In reply it can be said that they arc 
assiduous in tJu- duty of teaching the principles of religion 
to the youn^ as well as imparting to them a rudimentary 
education tn reading, writing, arithmetic, and sometimes 
guc^apby, according to their cosmogony. Custom and 
religion demand that evcr>' lioy, whether jKJor or rich, 
gentle or simple, shall attend the naonasiery schools. Com¬ 
pulsory education, it will be seen, is accordingly in full force, 
and thanks to the phongyecs, the Burmese, so far as 
elementary education is concerned, are far ahead of the 
Indians from whom their knowledge of Is derived. 

To tb^ teachers they are further indebted'for model in¬ 
struction in the huniaiuties, including their duty towards 
their ndghboiiis ; especially—to quote the Churcli 
Catechbun .igain—“tn submitting themselves to all tlieir 
governors, spiritual jastors and masters, and to order them- 
selves lowly and reverently to all their betterspracifcal 
hissons not sufficiently attended to in the English Govern¬ 
ment schools, 
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The ph6rtg>'«3 possess no saoerdoial fcnirtions. anti 
cannot imparl ghostly comfort to erring sinners : for every 
Builhist believes he must stanri or fall by the state of bus 
account of ftjigioue merits anU tlemerils as recorded in the 
book of Fate. They are invited to the house of mourning, 
not for tlie purpose of offering consolation to the unhappy 
or the bereaved, but in subservience to the prevalent sujier* 
stition that the presence of holy persons stares away 
malignant spirits. Social gatherings on jcFjTuS occasions or 
for arnusement art seidoin, if ever, honoured by their pre- 
sence. As celebat^, Uiey would be scandalhEed if asked to 
assist a marriage. In short, judged by a Wtatem siandyrd. 
ft would appear that they fail to sympathize with the people 
and to do iheir duty by them. But. after all, if we make 
up a debtor account between die clergy and the laity, the 
balance seems decidedly in favour of the former \ for much 
that is good in die Bunneae character is no doubt due to 
the instruction imbibed in the monastery schools, and the 
wholesome inihience twwdsed ihoitin. 

Not the least of the boons receivi**! by Burma from 
India is tliai of a written langu:^ with a gnunmaticaj 
instruction w'hich gives it a concrete and iicrmanent shape; 
the result being that the homt^cnciiy of the tribes, now 
aniHlgamated untler the designation of Btimiese, is preserved. 
.ind thus forma a contrast to the disintegration that tharac- 
terijces their nonherti congeners, owing to the great diver¬ 
sity of dialiscts prevailing in the region they occupy. The 
construction of the Burmese alphabet dtatinciJy proves as 
Indian origin , whpe the rounded form of its letters indicates 
the influence of Southern Indian languages, inscribetl with 
the stylus on palm leaves. Burmese literature, partly 
influenced though it has been by Western dviliaation, is 
essentially wliat it was when the Hindus first taught the 
people a knowledge of letters. As much of it has a 
rdigtous tendency, and serves to llatier the exalted opinion 
they have of themselves, it naturaJly makes a very decided 
impression on a proud, high-spirited people, whoj though 
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fond of gaiety and amuscmeitt, deddedly recognise a 
(tHgtous elemenE in the secular afiairs of life. Whatever 
tnay be its faultj it is decidedly purCf and singolarly free 
from oiTeitces against sound moraJity which too often 
debase the literature of more advanced nationalities. 
Besides the PUika or Budhist scriptures, and tlie Maha 
Elijah mng, or the great history^ of kings, they have 
numerous commentaries on both, as well as treatises 


on medieinei astronoinyi s^trology, cosmography, arithmetic, 

and grammar. All have a rdigious tinge, gramniar oot 
excepted; for even that work contains a dissertation on 
the sacred Pali language.* Their cosmography is identical 
with Hindu cosmography : hut die too vivid imaginations 
of its teachers have devdoiied the immensities of the latter 
with many variations. Yet its cxtra\'agances condniie to 
charm even those who, from having adopted Western views, 
reci^nire their absurdity. Like nursery tales, they have 
been ingrained into their very being from earliest infancy, 
exercise for them a fascination almost as wonderful as 
is the case with their mom ill iterate coiiniiyEiieii. The 
royal library at Mandalay, which probably is still prcser%'ed, 
contained a valuable collection of Pali and Burmese works, 
and in some of the principal monasteries there are excellent 
libraries of which tile abbots are Justly prtiiid. The public 
have access to them by making interest with the custodians. 
But as they only consist of manuscripts on palm leaves, 
which have to be copied if their contents ate to be utilized 
l^^ond the precincts of the monasteries, the difftision of 
literature among the people is not very great. What there 
consists chielly of extracts from the national history and 
Zafs, or short stories describing the experiences of ihe 
founder of thdr religion, in his numerous transmigrations 
till he became Budha. All the scenes of these Zaii are 

s ^ ^ ^ KachaTa™ «ip^ ^ have been 

^ hundiHl before Chna, nnd to t* the oTdat gnumujit Judbi, 
JJurma by Dr. io 1853. after S bad given 
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laid in Itidls, as is the case with most ihdr religious and 
secular works. 

The printing-press—which must be placed to the credit of 
Western clvUi^atton—has been utilized in greatly increasing 
the nunil>er of these historical gleanings and semi-reJigious 
narratives. The American missionaries have givcai the 
people an excellent ininsladon of the Holy Biblcj and have 
also published many religious books and tracts with the 
avowed object of converting them. As the Burmese have 
absolutely nuthing in the way of popular liieraturei. in our 
acceptation of the word, they have also aided the endea¬ 
vours of the English Government to supply this want by 
bringing within the reach of the people several useful and 
intending works, iniendcd to wean them from their cliildish 
pleasure in fabulous tales, The Burmese, ihmigh so many 
of them can read, do nut either for inierest: or instruction 
study tlicir ljuoks very much, and an effort to promote this 
taste in favour of literature of an devating tendency 
deserves much sympathy and encouragement. But they 
have so lojig been nourished on a pakitum far from appe- 
dziiig, that they shrink from the more wholesome food 
which would be so much lictter for them if they could 
digest iL I'rom a tack of sympathy, however, with a some¬ 
what romantic people, who require to be judiciously 
humoured and not driven, we, eKpccling them to run before 
they can walk, have as y'et to learn the secret of sitccc&s in 
this as wcU aS in other matters of education. 

Before adjui^ng a nation's place in the scale of civiliza¬ 
tion, the progress it has achiet'od in the know ledge of archi¬ 
tecture h a ijeitineni subject for inquiry', ft must be con* 
fessqd that the Burmese in this resiiect are coinpaiaijvcly 
backward, and tlial the results of purely indigenous efTan, as 
now exemplified, are not very creditable tdilicr to their 
invcniivt genius or coRStruciive ability—unless, indeed, 
the three principal temples at Pugin, erected between 1057 
and 1^27 A.D., be the work of Burmese architects. In 
tills case, the Imter muse have been a veritable Triton 
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aniong inimiou'9, wiicii we compare their productions with 
those of their contemporaries and soccessoni. Their 
pagodas, monasteries, and dwelling - houses, severally* 
follow the same plans so religiously, that they app^r to 
have been built after sealed patterns. This idiosyncnisy is 
partly due to an absurd soda! prejudice, which forbids the 
idea of any one walking over head; hence human ludjita- 
dons of all kinds ba\’e but one story, and consequent!}- 
there is little opportunity for architeouirai display. It is 
therefore somewhat anomalous to find that in the afore¬ 
mentioned temples they have buildings of ex-cepltonal 
interest and beauty of which any nation might well be 
proud. It has not inapdy been remarked that ah of them 
suggest memories of Southern Catholic Europe, and possess 
•* an actual sublimity of architectural effect which excites 
wonder and almost awe,’ * One of these, the Ananda, 
built by Kyinsitha, king of Burma In the eleventh ceniurj^n 
or about the period of the Xorman conquest of England, 
having marked peculiaiides and felicities of its own" 
which tend to enhance this exceptional influence. The 
other t^Yo buildings were also erected probably under the 
auspices of Burmese kings; but how the architects were 
inspired remains an unsolved anEhaologicai problem to this 
day—complicated not a little by the prevalence therein of 
the pointed arch, which was almost universally adopted in 
the Burmese of that period. It is certainly curious, 
as Mr. Ferguson f points out, to find it so current and 
perfect beyond India long before it was known in that 
country. He might have added, in Europe, as it was not 
introduced there dll the time of the Crusades. Though 
there is no trace from whence the designs of these beautiful 
building were derived, their ornamental details certainly 
correspond with those found on the Thahtun pagodas, 
which doubtless are of Hindu origin, as wdl as thofie on 

* “ Mr^ffii to the C<rait of . 4 va.'' London, 1S56. 
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templta Southern India and Ceylon. B«i whether die 
Pogiwi tempifej be the result of foreign or indigenous art, it 
is a regrciubk fact that Tn anything they have since 
attcinpttsdf the Biirmest: have not been inspired therehy- 
Having briefly disposed oi some of the rraults of 
Eastern dviltration, I may now cake Into consideration 
what Western civilisation has done for the people. Several 
European truveUers have visited Burma, and given interest* 
ing deuiiU of what they have seen and done thert But 
apijaretiily only the Duich, French. Portuguese, and English 
have resided in the country long enough and in sufficient 
number^ to aifect the indigenous civilization. Early in die 
seventeenth century the Dutch had possession of the island 
of Negmis, and the English bad factories at Syriam. Hnome, 
.\%'a, and prohabJy at Bamoa- A dispute between the 
governor of Pegu and ihe Dutch commmidant caused the 
expulsion of both the Dutch and the English—the Burmese 
then, as now. taking litde trouble to tUstinguifib one Euro¬ 
pean nationality from another. The results of their oceo* 
pation V^erc not sufficiently tangible, apparently, to induce 
the Dutch to try their fortunes again, for we hear no more 
of them, Tlie English were more adventurous. for in the 
eightoenib century, when Atoungpra (Alompra), the founder 
of the last Burmese dynasty, i^-as at war with the Talaln^, 
we find them again ai Syriam. where they as wcU as the 
French had setdemenis. The policy of these settlers^ 
to say the least, vadibting. as It was guided merely by 
the fluctuating foriimes of the contending nnaons* The 
English were the first to get into difficulties thereby, owing 
to their treacherous behaviour towards the Burmese i yet 
Aloungpra, in the most roagtianvmous spirit, not only for¬ 
gave tltem. but also allowed them to establish Intones ac 
lUngoon and Bassein. Some time afterwards, it ap^s 
the French were guilty of similar repreh^ible conduct: 
but the king was then implacable, and in a nt of rage pul to 
* death the agent of their factory as well as the captain and 
offictirs of a French ship which then happened to be at 
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anchor in the river near Syriam. The subordinates of ihe 
factory were sent as prisoners fco Av^a, where their descen¬ 
dants, known as native Qiristians, are now to be founil 
Thdr compatriots neither resented this Ignominy, nnr tried 
their foniims again »ti Burma til! very lately, when by 
their pronounced intrigues, antagonistic to English claims, 
they precipitated events which led to the recent war and 
annexation of King Theebaw’s dominions. Neither ihe 
Hutch nor the French, therefore, seem to have ejcercised 
much influence on the Burmese. The Portuguese and 
Hnglish, however, have made their mark on Burmese 
history. 

Very soon after Vasco di Gama discoverei;! the Cape 
rfliute to India, the Porniguese began to take advantage 
of this splendid field, and in 1498, under the guidance of 
the celebrated Albuquerque, arrived on the Malabar coast 
and from thence sweeping the Indian and Chinese s<ras 
with their ships, created for themsdves n great prestige, 
and gave a vast impetus to trade in all the surrounding 
regions. Their first settlement was among the people whose 
deficiency of clothing so shocked Marco Polo's modesty. 
From them they probably ascertained the great trading 
capabilities of Burma on the opposite side of tlie Bay of 
Bengal, inhabited by a people rejoicing in the possession of 
garments, in the shape of tatooed iiie.’tpressibles which ntn er 
wore out. For Albuquerque, soon after his arrival in India, 
deputed an envoy for the purpose of making a commercial 
treaty with the Viceroy of Martaban, now an insigmficam 
village opposite Maulmain, but then a great trading em¬ 
porium, The Viceroy, much impressed by the Portuguese 
i>owcr and promises, actually defied his sovereign, who 
promptly ntade-arrangemente for investing Martaban Itnd 
bringing his rebellicnis vassal to his senses. The latter, 
trusting to his own troops, but chiefly to his Pcwtuguese- 
allies, nothing daunted, jxrfsisted in his defiance. When 
the actual tug of war arrived, however, he found himself the 
victim of misplaced confidence in the foreigners, for they 
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descried in a body when they found their employer was 
getting the worst of the struggle. They thus precipitated 
the capture of the town, with the attendant horrors of a 
successful Asiatic si^. This incident not a little damagt^ 
their reputation for courage and trustworthiness. Early in 
the scveoiecntli century, swarms of Portuguese pirates in* 
fested the Burmese seas, and adventurers of that nation had 
much to do in iofiuencing the course of events in Arakan 
and the adjacent countries, as well as the Irawadi delta.* 
The King of -Arakan was a tiotabk instance of the in¬ 
trigues of botk His Majesty was very' anxious to retain 
Syrian) occupied by his victorious army, wherein a detach¬ 
ment of Amkanese troops bad been left when the main 
body returned to Arakan, But knowing he could not do 
so without the concurrence of die Portuguese, and too proud 
to solicit their aid openly, he endeavoured to secure their 
good officesvhy indirect means. Imiidled by a very^ com¬ 
mon weakness of Oriental diplomacy, he selected as his 
I^eni at SyriamajxningPortt^ese, named Philip dc Brito, 
a menial of his palace, who began life as a ship hoy, L>e 
Brito shamefully abused this confidence in his integrity, 
and, aided by the boldness of a Portuguese officer named 
Salvador Ribeyro, expelled the Arafcanese garrison from 
the fort, and assumed the governorship of ihe settlement. 
He then proceeded to Goa, and obtained the sanction of 
the Portuguese V iceray of lodia to represent him at S\ rianu 
De Brito further played his cards so w*elh that the Viceroy 
was induced to give him his niece in marriage, to send him 
h ^rk to Pegu with the tide of Captain-General, and to give 
him six Portuguese ships to support his authority. Ribeyro, 
who acted as governor during his chiefs absence, not only 
maintained strict discipline among his somewhat turbuknt 
and discontented country men, under ver)' aggravating cur- 
cumstances, but in a lajtnmendable spirit of loyalty took 
such prudent measures to conciliate the Talaing chiefs 

* rnor drtaiU tteudlnB the esp 3 o«a of the PortuaLcsc dimag this peraxl, 
PbA|Tc't ** Htftufy of Hiutu.'' London, 
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and CO secure their confidence, that when De llrito returned 
ns the Pomigaese Viceroy s representative^ they offered to 
accept him as King of Pegu. Had De Brito been as pru¬ 
dent and judidous as hb lieutennntj he might easily have 
secured a rich appanage to the throne of Poniigal, But 
intoxicated by his rapid rise to power and fortuner he not 
only wantonly outraged the religious feelings of his subjects, 
thus exciting their bitterest hatred to bis person, but was 
Fccktessly aggressive towards the King of Burma, failing at 
the same time to make adequate provision against inevi* 
uible retaliation. The opportunity for his complete dis¬ 
comfiture offered before tong. For the King of Burmaj, 
aided by the King of Arakan—who was only too anxious 
ttp punish his former servant—taking advantage of ifie 
dLsaifeetton in Pt^u caused by De Brito's unwUe rule, and 
noting the want of proper preparation for such a contin¬ 
gency, regularly invested Syriam and captured it without 
much difficulty. Most of the native garrison managed to 
eflcci their escape before the final crisis, but De Brito and 
the Portuguese were made prisoners. The commander was 
impaled on a high stake in front of his own house, many of 
the leading officers were executed, and the rest, as well ns 
De Brito's wife and several persons of mixed race, were— 
like the French in the same predicament a century before- 
sent as slaves to Ava. Nothing now remains to tell that 
the Portugese have been in the country*, excepting a few 
brick ruins, the djescendanis of those slaves many of whom 
were drafted into the Burmese artillery, and a brief refer¬ 
ence io the JJaAa Rajah fVea£‘ to De Brito, denounced 
as the " sacrilegious wretch who destroyed pagodas." 

British influence was initiated in 1824-15 by an appeal 
to amis, resulting in forcing the Burmese to surrender 
the seaboard provinces of Ar akan and Tenaaserim; thus 
cutting ofi the outstretched wings to which, in an extreme 
Bight of fancy on the part of an English historian, the Bur¬ 
mese Empire has been likened. It was emphasized in like 
manner in 1552-55. when its body was taken away by the 
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annexation of P^u, thus depriving Burma proper of mari¬ 
time intercourse with the outer woridy excepting through 
English territory. The Burmese Government neglected to 
take these lessons to heart, and so in iSS5-^d it culminated 
by the satne process, and the bird’s tail, or, in other words, 
all that n'as left of the Burmese Empire, disappeared. The 
British declare that these several annexations were inevi¬ 
table owing to the crass impracticabiUty of the Burmese, 
while the latter retort that the truth is aptly illustrated in 
tilt; ancient fable of the w-olf and the lamb, A decision o» 
tilts knotty point fortunately does not come within the scojie 
of this paper. The Burmese, by dte inexorable logic of 
fact, have now come to the conclusion that British induence, 
whether backed bj* British soldiers and breechloaders, or 
supported by Bridsh spirits and opium, b a real and tangible 
thing. But they are by no means convinced that they have 
derived as much bencfil therefrom as evil. The]' rebel- 
liuusly refuse to kiss the rod, or to admit tliat what die 
British have done for them or their country is calculated to 
inspire feelings of gratitude, respect, and affeciion. as the 
exponents of their policy w-ould have them to beliei-e. i hi 
the contrary, with constdcrable cosgency they argue that if 
the assumptions ot the latter be correct, by parity of reason¬ 
ing the provinces longest under British control ought toshov 
the greatest progress, and their Inhabitants be the happiest 
and best, the most prosperous and coniented; whereas the 
reverse ia the case, as even the present administrators of 
Burma would not venture to denjv The policy of the 
Goi'CTTiiReni of India, though paved with the best Inten* 
ttons, was for many years cursed with a moral obliquicj' of 
vision which saw* no harm in depriving Lower Burma of the 
whole of her surplus revenue. And it is now blind to its 
own advantage by hesitating to advanoe the neasaary out¬ 
lay for the development of Uppfu: Burma, though, as Sir 
Ridiard Temple saj*®, the investuient would "fructify a 
hundredfold." This atiitude-^well understood and dis¬ 
cussed b)’ tliose who have received an English education. 
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or arc interested in the prosperity of the coiintr)''—Has a bad 
effect on En^Tish influence^ When wc first took possession 
of the various provinces, the btesslags of British rule were 
freely acknowledged: while the security which the pax 
Britanniat brought with it, as we]! as its merits in the cause 
of order, compared with the anarchy which marked the old 
rigimt, were fidly appreciaicKi by all. But. with the pro¬ 
verbial short meinorj' of Asiatics, they have forgotten their 
former troubles, and, rrce<i from chronic anxieties, now take 
advantage of the leisure thus gii'cn them to take umbrage 
at the faults and failings of their deliverers. The elders 
particularly inveigh against the evils which Western dvill- 
jatiem invariably brings in its train. That the English have 
introduced much that is good and useful they do not deny, 
but they complain that they have also brought with them 
much that is the reverse. The importation of the potent 
poisons of alcoholic drinks and opium, and the facilities 
given for ihcir consumption, moan, they declare, demorahsia* 
tion. disease, and death to a people who, no longer deterred 
by die punishments which iniem|«rance involved under the 
Burmese r^'nu', and deprived of the moral and ^iat safe¬ 
guards which formerly were so effective, are now morc 
liable to succumb to thetemptadon which increased material 
prosperity under British rule has furnished them with the 
means of indulging. Our educational system, they go on to 
say, has set at naught the lessons taught in their clerical 
and lay schools, which, being identical with the precepts 
taught them by their Great Master, has*© a lasting hold on 
their imaginations, and “ impressed on the national life such 
precepts as selfndenial, honesty, truthfulness, obedience to 
parents, tenderness to animals, and faithfulness to the mar* 
riage de." * When brought into contact with some of the 
customs introduced by Europeans, the straightforward and 
manly bearing, and the generous consideration for others, 
which used to be characteristic of thdr countrymen, is now. 
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they aliso aver, conspfcutms by its absence. This system, 
which hail developed In the people a moral standard so high 
and soda) qualities so estimable, encouraged the English 10 
formulate projects for the higher education of a people who 
had done so much for thtmseftfes. Bui these schemes, 
alas! were far in advance of their aspirations or reqciirts 
ments. Our agnostic policy^ in which religion forms no part 
of the curricutiim, has replaced a system based on religion, 
which has produced such admimhle restdts- The conse* 
quence is that the Burman, unable to bear the strain 
purely intdleetual teaching, becomes a sceptic in matters of 
religion arrogant, overbearing, and indilTerent 10 the 
ameiuti^’s of social life, which used not to be the case 
under different handling, "English education"—as Sir 
Lepel Gnfhn pithily puts it—" is an excellent thing, but, 
like a powerful medicine, it should be administered with 
discretion, and we mu.st be careful that we do not invite a 
destructive demon, instead of a healing angel, to trouble 
the still pool" • ijf Burmese society. 

To sum up—Eastern dvilizatron found the nation now 
known as Burmt-se a Imrbaroiis race, split up into numerous 
tribes, isolated front each other by feuds, jcaloustes, and 
diflerences of dialect, and induced them to abandon their 
savage habits and become a civil bed and united people. 

I t dien gradually introduced the arts of love and peace, by 
teaching than simple handlcrafu and the rudimams of agri¬ 
culture and commerce, satished that the tender tnlluencos of 
a pure religion would, in their own good time, reclaim them 
from demonology, which distinguishes the neighbouring 
cognate tribes to this day; Thus prepared for stronger 
intellectual food, it initiated them into the mysteries of the 
Budhist religion, which, as Edwin Arnold says, “ has in it 
the eternity of a universal hope, the immortality of a bouiid- 
Icss love, an indestructible element of boundless faith in 
bnal good, and the proudest assertion ever made of human 
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freedom/** 11 ftirther reduced their laogtiage to writing, 
and furnished them with a grammar. 11 then gave them a 
fairly copious and singularly pure literature, religious. His¬ 
torical, pseudo-scientific and dramadcal, which, with ridigion, 
has done much in forming anti accentuating the national 
charajcter. It granted them as well, a system of free ele¬ 
mentary education, accessible to youths of high and low 
degree. Finally, it made them happy in the thought that 
by reason of all these inestimable privileges, they are im- 
comparably more fortunate than other j|)eapte. Western 
civilization, unfortunately, too often inaugurated its advent 
by ravaging the country with fire and sword, and, alter 
taking possession, introducing: tnistoms which demoralized 
the people. The EngUsb. its most recent representadves, 
found the Burmese absolutely free from care, leading a 
happy, contented, and tranquil Arcadian existence \ which, 
alas I cannot be said of them since they have eaten of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil tendered them 
by their conquerors. Though, as Sir John Gorst said on 
September 9th, j8S~. in his place in Parliament, the Govern¬ 
ment of India " is, on the whole, more truly administered for 
the benefit of the governed than any that has ever been wit¬ 
nessed : that it is, on the whole, one of the jusiest and most 
equitable of which history gives any account:" yet it is 
hampered by a want of sympathy which endeavours to apply 
CO Burma the policy that obtains tn India, unmindful of the 
diametrically opposite conditions existing in each countr^^ 
It has not yet, therefore, leami the secret of governing the 
Burmese as iviseiy as it might Western civilization has 
given them a literature consisting of the best 01 all books— 
the Holy Bible—and many works of great merit, interest, 
and usefulness * but the Pitika, or Budhist bible, and the 
Zals still hold their own. It also diligently promotes edu¬ 
cation. but its cflForts in this direction have not as yet been 
universally appreciated. Justice is promptly and equitably 
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admiiiisUired, life and property are companidvcly safe t In 
fact the Burmese possess aU the ^advantages ^ tbe pax 
Britannita, so doqueiitly described by the Chief Commis. 
sioner of Burma, at Mandalay, on the stb of August, 1887* Ali 
these blessings are now oitly accepted as a matter of course 
by a people who formerly we re the victims of grc*& inj^dee 
and misrule. A revolution was Inevitable at the clashing of 
the two civOiaattons, and in due course the fitter wOI survive. 
The Burmese believe that Eastern civilization has ever been 
a bluing to Burma. Western civiluadott sometimes a 
\\ hatever mistakes the English, or the present exponents 
of the latter, may have made, they are now earnestly striving 
to do tlielr duty by the people, w^ho, it is hoped, will before 
tong reconsider their judgment, and give it in favoim of 
V\*eaiem civilization. 

A. R. MAcMaJto>i. 


CHRiSTlAKm" .4ND ISLAM. 


The reasoti why intss^nary dlbrt Ia coJiipara- 

tivdy unsuccessful Is not far to seek. Quite apart ffom di 
question of the character of our missionaries and other 
incidental matters, we must face it that the reason is much 
more radical h requires some courage to say it. but the fact 
is chat we do not succeed because we offer a dry and hard 
religion which appeals netiher to die imaginatioTi nor to the 
reason. 

Savages take the good of the world as a matier of 
courae—tluit is all normal | it Is only the evil—disturbances, 
thunder and lightning, disease and misfortunes of all IdmU 
— that they attribute to supernatural agency, to devilsu 
The first Avorshlp is the propitiation of devils : and from 
the earliest times it has taken the shape of voluntarily 
offering them some of the things men prl^u most, tn the 
hope that they may be satisfied and spare tlie rest. This 
is sacrifice—a rtie which has been continued in most 
religions, and which we have not got rid of to this dayv 
But it is certainly the very lowest form of worship, this 
propitiation of malignant powers. 

When people become more civilized, they recognize that 
tlie good things of the world are also due to superior 
[^owers ; they w'orship great and good gods, not omitting 
the fear of the bad ones at the same ume. VVe know that 
the Aryans established a gre^ Pantheon and a great 
Mythology' which has permeated several branches of tlie 
human race in varying forms, and which became a highly 
developed and not unattractive worship. 

As intelligence and learning increase^ these things will 
not bear looking into loo curiously ; and, wuch the advance 
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of thought Romans, Hindtx>s, and others sSlently came to 
lose faith in their gods. Less developed races, e%*en if 
they do not spontaneously reject their oltl-fashtoned beJiefe, 
»ii hardly defend them against the attacks of zealous 
missionaries. It is much easier to undermine old faiths 
th.tn to set up new ones. The Roman Catholics refurbished 
and redressed the old Aryan divinities, turned the bad godi 
into good ones, and put over the whole what we may call 
a strong infusion of real ChrisUanltj'; and, aided by a 
wondcrfid ecdeaasticsti organisation, they qiTer a religion 
not unattractive to jx:ople who haive not got beyond a 
moderate stage of development, and who may readily 
enough i^eive a greatly improved edition of their own 
faiths. The Christianity at the back of Catholicism no 
doubt gives it a great power in a contest with suf^rsdtious 
religions. 

On the other hand, to those who are prepared to 
shake off superstitions, Mohammedanism ofiers a very 
rational religion. The reign of uniform law in the natural 
world is e.vprEssed in the unity of God-^onc overruling 
Pros'idence. The high character and attributes of the 
great God are recognired by the total abolition of all the 
forms of worship which presume a deity of human tastes 
and passions—not only images and paintings, but music 
and eedesiaatidsm of all kinds go b)' the board. Then: is 
nothing but a simple rational worship lo or out of simple 
edifices. Decency and sobriety of life ace inculcated, drink * 
is prohibited, the equality of man is preached In an attrac¬ 
tive form, and good conduct in this world is rewarded by 
an IntelEigible Paradise in the ne.\:t Such a religion com¬ 
mends itself very readily tn people in want of a faith. 

When we come to Protestantism we find no attraction 
of either kind. We have reformed away the ornamental 
oulivorks of the old faith, but we have not carried our 
reforms so far as to approach real Christiamty or any sort 
of rationality in religion. We retain a mystic and untn- 
teiligibic dogma. And. perhaps, there is less Christianity 
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than ill Catholicism, for less stress seems to be laid on good 
works—ort the working out of our own reward by our own 
good conduct—and more on salvation by faith, on the 
dogma of the sacrihee and redempcloti, on the belief that, 
whatever we do or do not do, we are vile, and that every¬ 
thing depends on being cleansed by the blood of Christ. 
V\'e are, we think, not misrepresenting we say that 

this doctrine of salvation by the blood of Chris; is the 
radical and cardinal doctrine on which all fVotestant sects 
insist as the very fundament of their religion. 

Now, just let us see hejw that religion is presented to 
the heathen. First, our doctrine of the Trinity surrenders 
the whole railonal doctrine of the unity of God, While 
professing in one view unity, we set up a wholly uninbelti- 
gible doctrine of three co-equal Gods,. That is, in fact the 
old Aryan Trinity, yet in no degree fitted into our system. 
To one of the persons of the Trihtt}' we assign no in¬ 
telligible function wliatever. VVe cannot expect that such 
a ductnne should commend itself to those w‘hdin we ask to 
surrender their own polytheisiic superstitions. 

Then, in regard to the Christian Revelation, we ask 
these people to believe that Uic undoubtedly historical 
Jesus, was not only the Prophet and Messenger of God, 
but the very great God himself, whom we insist that our 
converts must worslup as the all-powerful Providence, It 
is a v&ty siarding doctrine. No doubt the Aryans are 
well accustomed to myths according to which secondary 
divinities have become incarnate for the benefit of man¬ 
kind; but they have hardly gone as far as we go. it 
lequires a very' large faith to accept our doctrine on thb 
pOitlL 

Very much more difficult still is our doctrine of the fall 
and atonement by sacrifice To begin widi, we must re¬ 
member that, as has been already said, the whole idea of 
sacrifice is neither more nor Less than the ancient and savage 
devil-worship—the propitiation of a malignant power. It 
is wholly impossible to reconcile the idea with any intelligible 
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conception of the wor^ip of a great and beoevoliini God 
Then the whole doctrine is mystic and contradictor)’ in the 
ver)' last degree. As some of the human race—babies, for 
msGtnee^—cannot be accused pf sin from which thej’ must 
be saved, we have set up a strange story of the fall, and 
the too subtle theory of original sin, We mighr welt 
admire the life of Jesus as a beautiful example, but it is not 
ihc life of Jesus, tt is His death which we make the crucial 
part of our docirint The very word " crucial ” seems to 
be a record of our belief that the essence of our religion is 
j. reliance on the efftcaq' of the Cross, It is the sacrifice, 
the shedding of the blood, the death of Christ, which wc 
insist our converts sliall accept as the only means of salva¬ 
tion. We must love Christ not so much because He lived 
for us. hut because He died for us. 

Besides the evident objections, in any teaching th^ 
pretends to any sort of reasonableness, to tliis bloody 
sacrifice to a benevolent God, there is a contradiction in the 
conception itself which it is impoEsjble to get over. Human 
beings cling to life;, and in spite of the best beliefs in a 
future world, the surrender of life in the cause of humanity 
—manyrdotn^—has aJwaj's been, and must be, looked on as 
a high title to respect and Satntdom. But if Jesus was 
really God, knowing Himstdf what He is supposed to have 
taught to us. the surrender of life could be no sacrifice ai 
all, but only a happy ending of a painful task, and ii return 
to that bfsvcnly state from which He had descended. 

It comes to this, that while we Protestants have re¬ 
formed away the more attractive su]xrstitfo]]i. we have 
retained the strange, unintelligible, it may almost be said 
repulsive, theological doctrines invented by the (>erverted 
subtlet)’ of the later Greeks. We ask those whom we 
would convert to accept this strange theolog5% not emly in 
addition to, but almost in substitution for, Christianity, 
We present this dogmatic religion to them not by the 
mouths of enthusiasts preaching and practising the lowly 
virtues of the Gospels, and offering consolaiton to the 
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poor oppressed, but by comfortable, well-paid mis¬ 
sionaries, who ask them to accept our modem plutocratic 
and very society as it is. Can we wonder that such 
leaching has little aittaction for the simple, the poor, and 
the uneducated, and is wholly rejected by the educated 
Hindu ? 

In the matter of forms and ceremonies we are still far 
behind the Mohammedans. There is a growing tendtmey 
among us to decorative and ornamental worship, to music 
and painted windows and all the rest, to ceremonials in¬ 
consistent with that high idea of a great Providence which 
the Mohammedans reoogtibe in their simplicity of worship. 
W e try to bribe people into our churches by administering 
to human tastes, and with some success: but if we took 
into it, that is hardly consistent with a reasonable worship 
of God. 

The truth is, that if we would convert and reform others 
we must first reform ourselves. W’'e must carry the refor¬ 
mation a great deal farther than the so-called ** Reformation" 
went. W^e must convert our bishops, our clergy, our mis¬ 
sionaries. and our people, to Christianity, and then we may 
hope to convert the hemheu. It need hardly be said that 
none of the Theology to which we take objection would be 
learned, by a plain man, from reading the earliest accounts 
of the life of Jesus in the three Gospels. He would there 
learn a plain and beautiful rcligioh, by far the best that 
the world has seen. He is there cold of one benevolent 
God, whose will on earth Is the cardinal doctrine of love 
and charity.j the restraint of eail passions; the kindness of 
man to man; the tree religimt of humanity. In spite of all 
that Mohammedanism has borrowed from Christianity', our 
Christian religion, as originally preached, stands out iar 
superior in its humility and its charity in the largest sense. 
The personal example of Jesus is, too, a lovely example of 
these virtues. In that sense love of Christ is an .idmirable 
and cnnobltng idea. If that were all that we insist on 
when we speak of " love of Christ it would be exceaetiC 
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Ji U the love of Christ bs€atm //<r died far us that involves 
us in a hopeless theology. 

The true religion of Jesus was launched into a world 
saturated with theologies and philosophies of all kinds, and 
no sooner was the Master gone than all kinds of noxious 
e.'tcresceitces were fastened upon it, and gretv and grew 
until it became mierly corrupt. When Athanasius had 
triumphed over Arius, and many idolatries and superstitions 
were added on from al! sorts of quarters, Christianity be¬ 
came a misenible superstition which its Founder would not 
have recognixed. 

Mohammedanism came upon the world as a kind of 
reformed Christianity—a protest gainst the corruptions of 
Christianity—a purer faith founded on the old modclsv a 
return to the old standards. A complete return to the 
original Christlantt)^ it was not; it by no means adopted to 
the full the humility and lowly peaceableness of Jesus. Per¬ 
haps it was all the more attractive, on that account to our 
imperfect nature. But it had alt the reasonableness, in con¬ 
trast to the gross superstitions of the age, which has already 
been attributed to it. and brought out. as it were, by a very 
enterprising and enthusiastic people. It is hardly to be 
wondered that it had a great succe^ Many of those who 
adopted It were already a sort of ultra-Protestant Christians, 
i -f., some of the Eastern sects, and the Bosnians in Europe. 
As a matter of fact (which we now hardly recogoizc), it 
swallowed and absorbed almost the whole of the civilixed 
Christian world of those days — all Christian Asia and 
Africa. Beyond the effete remains of the Greets and 
Romans in the cities of Constantinople and Rome; the 
corrupt religion, mis-called Christianit)’, was left to the 
barbarians of Europe—Goths and Russians and the rest, 
whose low intellectual development suited them to super¬ 
stitious uses, and to wholesale conversions at the lidding 
of thdr chiefs. \Vhcn the Mohammedans annexed the 
civilised countries of the Gr^o-Roman Empire they also 
inherited the dviliiation and learning of that Empire. 
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Hence it was that the/ gave to the world not only a better 
religton. but laws, science, and lUetatun^, when our ances¬ 
tors were stilt quite barbarous. TlSU everj’thing facilitated 
their constant progress for upwards of a thousand j'cars 
after the institution of the Mohammedan religion, and they 
still progress in the le^ civilized regions of the earth — 
notably in .Mrica, 

It is very difficult to say esactly what tlie Moliammedan 
ndigton is. We have It not clear and plain in short com¬ 
pass as we have Christianity in the three Gc^peis. Out¬ 
siders can only judge it by its fruits. Its genera] character 
has been already stated. Certainly, It seems to be very 
effective in rendering men's lives and manners outwardly 
decent and respectable. It has tins very* great advantage, 
that h.iving no difficult creed, exacting no lidicfs pro/td 
f<i£i£ repulsive to reason and common sense, there is among 
Mohammedans very little tendency towards infidelity. 
And it is patent that the professors of the Mohammedan 
rchgioa are not ashamed of it t men profess Jt openly' as 
much as w'omen profess Christianity among us. The morals 
inculcated seem to be good. Converts are wdcomeci as 
brothens and equals far more than is the case with us. It 
has been said that Mohammedanism wants Christian hu¬ 
mility . But it is the greatest possible mistaJee to sujppose 
that as -d proselytizing religion ti is very- btolerani and 
persecuting. On the contrary, the Mohammedans have 
thmughout been far more tolerant than the Christians t they 
have not i«irsecured into conformity, or burnt those who 
differ from tliem In faith. While the Christian Powers in¬ 
sisted on the whole population accepting thdr dogmas, and 
so have created compctmtively homogeneous communiiics. 
the Mohammedans freely tolerate those who submit to 
them. It has even been, in modem days, the weakness of 
Turks and Mogals, that they have continued to rettin in 
their midst a non-con verted population. 

Probably it hi to the prohibition of the use of alcohol 
that the outward decency of Mohammedans, as compared 
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U> ChiisiUns. is due. I t is drink that del^ases and degrades 
so large a pan of our lower Christian popalations. We not 
only have no prohibition of drinkj. but we in some sort sanc¬ 
tify it by its use in our so-callcd sacraments. That tise of 
wine as representing the blood of Christ (to w'bich we 
attribute such extraordinary' virtue) is not only a ^'ery low 
form of supenstition, but greatly increases the difficulty of 
deling with the liquor question. It cannot be s.->ifl that 
Mohammedans never drink, but they really rardy do so. 
It cannot be said that there are not many bad Mohamme¬ 
dans given to many vices, especially among semi-convened 
races of a rude character* hm, take them all in all, the 
population of ciidiired Mtdiammedan countries have a com¬ 
paratively decorous mien and manner. Their faults are 
those prindiMilly of the ages in which Mohammedanism was 
matured, while our virtues are ratlter those of our age than 
of our religion. 

After all the popular prejudice against the Mohamine- 
dait religioii is probably chiclly due to the idea that it is 
responsible for jral^gamy, Jt cannot be too often repeated 
that neither is polygamy a specially Mohammedan insritU' 
lion, nor monogamy a specially Christian institution. Both 
are much older than those religions. It is a question be¬ 
tween a marriage by contract and a sacramental indissoluble 
marriage. If a man cannot gel rid of his wife he is gene¬ 
rally little mclined to take anOLher. The sacramental 
marriage ia a very old Aryan institution, the origin of which 
we do not know. Among the Hindus even doe* 

dissolve m ft pervaded all tbe old Aryan world. Con¬ 
tractual marriages prevailed, as we know, among tht 
Semites—jews. Arabs, ant! the rest WTiar is made by 
contract can be unmade by contract r and so marriage b>' 
contract is always accompanied by the greatest facilities for 
divorce—a man can take new \rivcs, and gci rid of old 
ones. And in Eastern countries he b not prohibited from 
contracting with more than one woman at the same time, 
though the practice is really rarc^ The .Mohammedan 
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fttctlides for divorce are greatly curtailed by the unive^ 
practice in civilized ^lohammedatt countries of securing the 
wife by handsome dower settlements, and by the law which 
has alvva}^ reci^nizcd the separate property of marrietl 
women. \Vc know that among the later Romans contract 
superseded sacrament in regard to marriage, and that this 
became the Roman Jaw pf marriage. There was such 
facility for divoree diat the practice differed little from 
Eastern polygamy. The Mohammedan law is chiefly 
Romaji law, and, both the ancient laws of the Arabs and 
the i^rc recent laws of the Homans concurring in making 
mamage a mere contract, it is not surprising that this law 
has prevailed in Mohammedan countries. But it has reaJIv 
nothing whatever to do with the religion. In foci, the 
contractual marriage of the Roman law has come into 
many Christian countries j and in modern days pesople in 
America and elsewhere insist on a fadlify of divorce which 
is quite inconsistent with the old sacramental marriage. 

We wilt not here enter into the question whether Jesus 
Christ really made obligatory the sacramental marriage, 
but It IS certain that for some reason the Catholic Church 
has always adoptol that s>'stem. It may be a matter of 
opiniuD whether it be good : as has just been said it is 
found difncult to hold to it in modem countries. But so 
far as monogamy and tlic prohibtrion of divorce ts a good, 
that merit must be allowed to the credit of the old Christian 
Be that as it may, the strict rule of mamage of 
the Chnsuan Churches is not in favour of missionary* pro- 
^ess. for mamage by contract is mucli mere eonsonani to 
the habits and tastes of most non-Aryan races ; and a 
religion which regulates and legalizes a sy stem of the kind 
»s more apeeahle to them than one which restricts to one 
wife and is of a severely binding character. 

th civilization, and power which 

the Mohammedans possessed for ao many cenmnes have 
now passed away from them. Those ad\*antiigcs arc 
entirely with the Christians. In India and some other 
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ccuntn^ si^stics show chat ths Alohaxnniibd^ns have 
teasctl to advance rupiiHy. Bui, in spile of all ihe adviin* 
tages of a governing race, stilt less do the Proi^tant 
Christians. The Hindus, in the mass, stilt cling to their old 
Institutions, and those who are educated out of their old be¬ 
liefs equally pass by MoJiammedan and Chnsttan beliefs. It 
is only in dealing with simpler races, \v'ith less active beliefs 
of their own, that ait}'' compariso)! can now be made betw'een 
Christian and Mohammedoji progress; and in that case the 
advantages seem to tie decidedly with the Motiammedans;, 
There Is nothing in the idiosyncrasy of the Afriam race 
that specially favours hlohaminedanism. On the contrary', 
lh<^' seem to be emotionaJ, and to people who have once 
thoroughly accepted the dogma, there is a certain emotional 
atuaction in the doctrine which preaches the love of Christ 
cnicifi^ and salvation by faith. There are no better 
Christians of the emotional t>qK: than the negroes of 
America, Being absolved from civil slavtiry they wilt not 
submit Id religious slavery, and wilt have nothing to say to 
Itomniism. They much affect independentism in religion, 
and arc still far from strict in their domestic fdations. 
How it might have been if they had been brought into 
contact with ^rohantmetliwisni we cannot tetl, but as it is, 
having become Christians, they are very eameai and hearty 
in their own churches. In Africa it seems to be admitted 
titat the Moliammedana have a great success^ while we 
have a xiny* httlc. As mere unassisted missionaries they 
are converting the j'leople wholesale in north and central 
Al'rlc.a, while we do nothing thcra I n South Africa, with alt 
the ^vantages of a governing powitr. and large and liberal 
missionaT efforts, we make but haltingjind doubtful progress, 
can tmly end as wc have bt^un, by saying that 
Chnstians cannot hope to convert the heathen till they 
c^yeri themselves. If wc could but return to the ChnV 
danuy of Jesus, Mohammedanism would have no chance. 
While we preach dogmatic theology, which no man can 
understand, we are hopdessly weighted in the nice. 



THE SHAN STATES. 


Englishmen who have iicen in Eastera China are 
supposed to know something of IfidoChina. This is a 
fallacy. A person long resident lit Pekin, being asked the 
other day about the Shan States, spoke of them as a 
beautiful country, possessing a delightful dimate and in- 
habitetl by a nice, simple people.*' A Panihay setUer on 
the east bank of the Salween (Namkong) River calculated 
that it would take him three montlLs to march mules bden 
with merchandise from the Salween to Pekin. This being 
so. it b not surprising tlrnt impressions of the Shan States 
at Pekin should be vague. It is. nevertheless, actually 
true that those Stales are " a beautiful country, [assessing 
a ddightfiil diniale." From Burma to the Salween and 
from Karenni to the valley of the Namiu (Myitogd) River, 
the country is an undulating plateau seamed with ranges of 
hills. The lowest valley is about r,8oo feet, and the top of 
the highest peak about 9,000 feet above the sea-level* 
In all this expanse there is noi, 1 believe, one square mile 
of barren soil. The hillsides are usually doLhed in luxu¬ 
riant vegetation, where the jungle has not been cleared for 
rice or opium cultiX-atton. In the south and in the basins 
of the Natnma and Namtu Rivers are fine teak forests, a 
s(^ce of wealth as yet but partially exploited In other 
places the traveller comes across open undulating grassy 
downs- The valley of every river and stream, unless it is 
a mere gorge, is or has been cultivated with rice. At the 
present perhaps three-fourths of the area of this country 


* immediately north of the Nfunta the coqniiy risei i.ooo u in 
■ndAwHreichwnortli at this higher lc«t W the ShvrSJ (N'ammaii) 
River, and thence omr^rd to the mlfoy of ih* Tapliw. 
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is tittle TOofe than trEckJes:^ jungle and forest. The re¬ 
maining one-fourth, which has been cultivated with noe, 
opium, sugar, cotton, fruits, vegetables, tobacco, garlic, 
sesamum. Sbe,, has sufficed for the wants of the sparse 
population. Now that peace is likely to be the lot of this 
countrj^ and that peace brings inertiase of fjopuEattoii, we 
ma>' expect to see a decrease in the area of mtclearyfl and 
an increase in the area of cJeartsl and cultivated land, ff 
ivc look on the country merely from a picturesque point of 
view, there is much in h to admire. The scenery of the 
Salween, Kamtu, and a ^core of minor rivers and streams, 
the ])erfoct cTcaniess and rapid flow of the water, the oviqr- 
hanging clifTs, and often almost precipitous hillHides cTad 
from btise bo summit with forest growth, the splendid 
luxuriance of tile vegetation in the ravines, and the ever- 
inscparable streamlet of cool, dear water that bubbles over 
stones and under trees and bushes and tarigled grass, the 
bamboos and tree-fems, the forests of pine and evergreen 
nak, and last, not least, th^ invigorating air of the higher 
elevations—all these make the Shan States pleasant to 
travel In. The road may tun for miles along the backbone 
of a hjlbningc 6,000 feet high, pine forest on the summit 
and a life-giving air that reminds one of the *'old country ; “* 
while bdow, in the ravines and gorges, is vegetatiuii as 
luxuriant and as brilliant in colouring as anything to he seen 
in the tropics. At other times the roiul winds for thirty or 
forty mites down a narrow' gorge along the banks of a 
rushing, tumbling river or rivulet with steep hiils rising 
straight up overhead for several thousand feet, and clothed 
in den-se jungle, These gorges are beautiful enough, but it 
is monotonous to have oue^s range of vision confined for 
several days to a distance of a hundred yards. The eye 
begins to feel like the prisoned eagle and to fret under m 
confincmciiL Perhaps the most noticeable thing in the Shan 
States is the abundance and excellence of the ivatcf. A 
smalt party has no need 10 go ftir to find a delicious 
camping.grauncl imder shady trees, and by the side a 
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rippling siream. It must not of course be supposed that 
the columns that have been exploring and reducing to sub¬ 
mission these States during the past i^nter have been 
invariably revelling In beauteous scenerj' and picturesque 
bivouacs. Far from it; but this is no place to expbiiii in 
detail why the movements of troops cannot always share 
the charm ihat attends the travels of the spoitsman and 
globe-trotter. 

Strictly speakiqgj the climate of the Shan States can 
only be termed " ddightful ” for four months in the year, 
viz,. November, December, January, and February, The 
hot months, March to June, and the rainy months, July to 
October, arc not pleasanL Buu comparatively speahing, 
these seasons are much more bearable in the Shan States 
than in the valley of the Irrawaddy, 

Where, however, the person from Pekin went egregioiisly 
astray was In speaking of the Shans as “ a nice, simple 
people." The Shans are a Mongolian race. In, feature 
and general appearance they approach the Burman rather 
than the Chinese. We have not been educated to look 
upon the Mongolian nadonalities as " nice, simple people." 
The history of Turk and Tartar conquest suggests no such 
Idea. In modem times the astutene^ and capacity of the 
Chinaman are making him the dreaded rival of the operatives 
of Australasia and the New World generally. The sim¬ 
plicity of the -Mongolian character has been ably portrayed 
in Bret Hane’s " Heathen Chinee,*’ As the "Chinee" is 
^mple, so is the Shan, The Sbans are not a race that 
invite the symijathy, regard, and admiration of tbtiir 
European fellow-men. They have seemingly little or no 
pride of personal appearance. The dress even of men of 
rank among tiiem is often exceedingly slovenly and dirty, 
They have no manners worth speaking of. Their chiefs 
and high officials are, many of them, the veriest boors. 
All classes are la^y and sordid. Sotne few bdividuals among 
among them are happy exceptions to this general rule, and 
superior by their innate meriL The first specimen of the 
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Shim that 1 met was, I thmk. Kmi San Tnn H^iij a self' 
made man, the usurper and now the Sawbwa (Chiel) of 
N'orthern Thcinni. The preseDt condition of the Shan 
States is one of extreme poverty; and yet not even poverty 
seemed capable of rousing them to energetic effoit. Their 
naturally sordid instincts led them to endeavour to dispose 
of their property to strangers at exorbitant prices: fair 
prices would not satisfy them. Even their Taoions and 
My'oi^as (petty chiefs or governors of districts) were not 
above stooping to such tramc. Wlien 1 first entered the 
Shan States E ex^iecied. to find in the high officials men of 
some manners and dignitjr of bearing, and 1 treated them 
ceremoniously. 1 ven' soon arrived at the conclusion that 
my ceremonial formalities were misunderstood, anil E 
g^dually dropped them. A more intimate knowledge of 
their characters showetl me that the term “ " 

had no meaning for them whatever. Still, the lower classes, 
with ah their laainess and uncleanliness^ have tliejr good 
points. E tried once to get a man to carry a letter fifty 
miles in forty-eight hours: not a man came forward. \'et 
a few days later I saw several Shan coolies cany, without a 
murmur, loads of forty or fifty pounds thirty-five miles in 
twenty-four hours. They arc, on the whole, cheery' and 
ready enough at their work when they fed that diey Iiave 
to do it C Vrt ie ^cmier fas qui U particularly true 
of them, I’heir innate laziness drives them to shirk any 
work; but once start them on a job and they work well 
coougEi, Even a scarcity of food bordering on famine on 
the one hand and the certainty of good pay and free rations 
on the other were motives not strong enough to make them 
voluntarily overcome their natural avei^ion to lishour. 

Such, in my opinion, are some of the chamcteristics of 
the ShansL They are not a brave race, and their foot is as 
yet barely on the lowest rung of the ladder of civilizatiou. 
The Burmese are far ahead of the Sbans in ci\*iliaation; 
and I should say that the Shans are in that respect some¬ 
what ahead of the other tribes locaicd around or amongst 
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them, the Karens, Kakhyens, the Las. and tlie W as. The 
Paiaungs may. In point of civilisation, be placed on a par 
with the Shans, 

I know of only one person tvho has as yet ventured to 
make the Shafts the subject of historical research; and that 
is Mr. Ncv Elias. To unravel the web of the history' and 
ethnology of the races that inhabit the tract bounded on 
the west by Burma, the north and north-eaiit by China, the 
cast by Tanquin, and the south by Siam and Karenni. 
would be the labour of several lifetimca. After all, to 
know what all these races were Ea a matter mrunly o) 
interest to lienee. For practical purposes we want to 
know what they are now, and what tliey may be in the 
future : and it is with that aspect of the tiuestion that I 
propose now to treat. The days when it w^as considered 

rigucur for boys to leam Grecian and Latin mythology 
are now' gone by. Vet Creek anti Latin mythology may 
be said to lie amoitg the iKisement stones of European 
literature, ^\^l0 then but the dtltlitinU can yeant after 
Shan literature atiO Shan tnythojogy ? Literature there 
certainly is. V'ou may see it lying atout dirty and uncared 
for in pagodas, phoongyi-kyaungs (priests' houses and 
seminaries), and zayais (rest-houses For travellers). The 
existence of books for public use in sayais and pagodas 
indicates that at least a (air proportion of the people are 
educated. The educadonaJ establishments of the Shang. 
as of ihe Barmans, are all managed by the Phoongyis 
(priests). Mt^t boys from early childhood are sent to 
attend these schools. Consequently in Burmalt, and to a 
Tf^ degree in the Shan States, the knowledge of reading 
and writing is widely spread even among the lowest classes. 
Universal education was a tint Hon in these countries 
before it had even attracted the attentton of the Statesmen 
of that Power which has recemly conquered and annejeed 
them. 

The historical records of each of the numerous Shan 
States are said to remain in the immediate possession of 
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MintsTCK, Considering the weaknas that the Shatis have 
for deatrcjyiiig M'itb fire and sward, especially fire, I should 
be disposed to say that but few of their records can now’ be 
in existence- Milner's patent nrc'proof safes Iiavc not yet 
beeji Introduced Into the Shan Scales. In cases, however, 
where these records have sur^'ived, their value and trust¬ 
worthiness are dubious. As for oral tuirratives and tradi¬ 
tions, they are oniy cxdculated to drive the searcher after 
historical crucli Into a lunadc asylutn, 

T lie tract of country of which 1 am now treating, and 
whose lirtiUs I huvne definKi just above, is inhabited by 
many different tribes. The foUowmg (m addidnu to Shuns) 
are iionie of them Palaungs. Karens fRed and White), 
Kiikhycns, Dunoos. Las^ V\'as, Kaws, Chins, Yins or Veins, 
Yindaiaings. Padaungs, Taungthus, MilsiLs, and Kakuts, 

J belie VC tliut ait these tribes speak their own special 
dialects, but none of diem ivave a written language. Those 
who do write, write Slian or Burmese;, and they often speak 
one or other of these languages in additioii to their own. 

Siam is itself an organized Shan kingdom ;but it is 
beyond the scoije of this article, except in so far as it b 
int^ted in the coming delixmtation of the boundary of the 
Oritbh Shan States. Jt has been hitherto customary to 
class these Slates as Burmese, Chinese, Siamese, and Inde- 
pendtnt Shan States. As such I will consider them later on. 
In the meontiiTie a few words on the wild tribes. The most 
prqroiniint of the^ an* the Palaungs, Kaldij'cns, and Las 
(leaving out the Karens, whose counir}- I Itave not visited). 
AH ^ese three races frequent the hilly or mountainous tracts. 
Therr dwellings arc never, or hardly ever, found located 
in vidlc) S; ^^^]cnce this cuBtom I cannot aay for oertain;; 
but its probable origin is to secure ijnmunic)' from attack. 
There IS peasou to bdiei'e that the Shans prefer not to 
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interffvt: widi the exclusive tenilencles of these their neigh¬ 
bours. If arty records of Kakhyen history' were forthcoming, 
we should find it a record of aggression. The old Shan States 
of Mogaung aod Monhyin, the Chinese Shan States between 
the Taping and the Shwtdi and die Shan States (Momcit 
and Tlieiniii), are now widely overrun with Kalthyens. 
This people seems to push ort noisde^ly, but irresistibly. 
The Shans hate and fear them, but cannot stop 
them. They are a pushing race, and not improbably the 
time will come when the Shan will be effaced before the 
Kiikhyen. They have no religion, They are “ pagan " or 
■'heathen." They worship, or rather propitiate, certain 
evil spirits called **nats." Buddhism has made no way 
with him, aitJmugh many of the l..as are Buddhists. But 
the KakJiyen is a shrewd man of the world. He rears 
buffaloes, oxen, ponies, pigs, and fowls, and he cultivates 
rice and other staple articles of food He b willing to 
dbfjose of hb goods and wares at a reasonable profit, 
wliereas nothing will content a Shan but . an unreasonable 
one. They have pushed themselves among the Palaungs 
and Las, as well as among the Shans, There are many 
Kakhyens in the north of Taungbain, and in the La States 
east of the Salween. They seem to have carefuliy held 
aloof from the internecine strife that has. reduced the Cis- 
Salwcfin Shan States to their present state of miser)-, 
Consequentiy tliey are ev^erywhert prosperous, while die 
Shans are everywhere poverty-stricken. The nmvelter 
finds the Kakhyen women in the village working away at 
their domestic and industrial pursuits, while the men are 
away m the fields and jungle, clearing, ploughing, sowing, 
or wood-cutung. The Kakhyen cultivates opium and dis¬ 
tils arrack (shamshu), and probably consumes both to hb 
detriment. 

He b said also be an arrant coward. So he may 
hej but he knows Eiow to make up for bis cowardice 
by the security of hb mountain fastnesses. But that he Is 
so ammt a coward is not proved. The columns that have 
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Sent tmui Ohnino into the KnkhjrtrJi hiHs have received 
sumewhat rough treaUnent^In fact, to speak plainly, they got 
the worst of it, These Kakhyens know how to utilise the 
advantages of a dense jungle. Personally, I found the 
Kakhyena of Northern Theinni ,i very 'tunenablc people. 
They ahvays willingly afforded any assistance in the matter 
of water, food supplies, guides, coolies, &c. In this respect 
they were decidedly more easy and satisfactory to deal with 
than the Shans. In religion and education the Kabhyen 
is admissibly far behind the Bur man and even the Shan. 
Great thinkers have recognised in Buddhism no unworthy 
forerunner of Christianity, But the religious rites of the 
Kakhyens are little, if at all, superior to retish-w'orship, 
F’ear, not love, is the keynote of Kakhyen religion. The 
'* Nat is a power of nature, an evil genius tluii must he 
propitiated. At the same time the Kakhycu's method of 
propitiation is eminently practical. He may sacriiice a pig 
or two, or a bullock, or .1 dozen of fowls as an offering to the 
"Nats,’hut he and his invited friends afterwards regale 
themsclvca on the cooked flesh thereof. When a Kakhyen 
is seriously ill, his friends send him pre.sents of pigs, fowls, 
shamsbu, &c. These are Intended primarily os a propitia¬ 
tory olfcring to " palliila .Mors "; but ultimately th ey become 
the materia! for the celebration of a species of wake-—not 
the Irish wake, which is the sequel of death, hut one that 
may l>c the forerunner of it. Curious are the tombs, 100, 
that they erect over the remains of their dead; uncouth 
structures of grass and bamboo twenty feet high, not unlike 
a gigantic haycock, with a few loose mgs lluttering :tt the top. 
Their houses, as a rule, are great btirntidts of bamboo and 
thatching, sixty or seventy feet long by some t wen tv broad. 
In one of these reside several families, not to mention die 
fowls and the p^ This is a second point of resembhince 
between the Kafchyeo and the frishmaa. 

The Kakhyetts are said to be of two dans or classes, 

“ Big and " Liiile." What h the origin of this distinction# 
and whfliein the two differ, I could not ascertain. There ts 
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nothio^ remarkable about the ICakhjTai mtai. They are. If 
anything^ smaller than Shans. very ugly and \'er>- dirty. They 
carry guns* dahs. and spears like their neighbours. The 
dah of the Kakhyen and Talaungs Is, however, of a special 
pattern, differing from the patterns in vogue among 
Burtnans and Shans. The Kakh>’en women are the fun¬ 
niest little things rntaginablt!:. They are about four feet 
high« and reminded me forcibly of the pictures I had seen 
of the £sqtumau\. They dress In home-made blue cloth, 
trimmed sometimes with red, Thdr waists, which are not 
remarkable for their slender proportions, are girt around 
with innumerable folds of canc or bamboo withies, some¬ 
times overlaid with silver. Their petticoats reach to the 
knee, the rest of their nether limbs being chastely clad In 
blue cloth gaiters. In their oars they wear silvier tubes, 
about nine inches long, and two-thirds of an inch In diameter. 
They also W'ear silver bracelets and necklets. The Shans 
and Burmans, men and womenj have also a taste for gigantic 
ear ornaments, I at first tirmly belic^'cd that the hideous 
manner In which they perforate and distend the Lobe of the 
em* was Intended for some practical purpose. Had 1 been 
asked to guess what purpose, 1 should have answered “ to 
cniTj' cheroots.*' Burmese and Shan men and women are 
inveterate smokers, and their cheroots arc not uncommonly 
eight or nine inches long by one inch in diameter. How¬ 
ever, I have reason to believe that this distension of the 
lobe of the ear is considered a beauty. The Shan fully 
values any personal advantages that Mature has conferred 
on him. A Shan with a Bnepairof well-tattooed legs (they 
tattoo from the waist to the ankle as a rule ; the Burman 
only tattoos from the waist to the knee) takes every oppor¬ 
tunity of rolling his loose breeks up to the th%h, so dis- 
displaying to advantage his '* beautiful legs,"* 

Tile Palaiings, both men and women, arc in appearance 
like the Kakhyens. Their home Is in the State of Taung- 
bain (in Shan, Liv^lfln), just north of Thibaw, but they are 
spread over many parts of Thibaw and Theinni, and* even 
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ease of the Salween, in the coimtrj' of the Las. In Taungbain 
ihcir occupiition ts the cultivation of that tea which is atmosi 
univeisaJIy consumed by the natives of Bunna, SEaiHt the 
Shan States, and Karenm. And verj^ execrable tea it is. 
There are two kinds, iv^et and dry, according to the method 
of iireparation, I have tried their dry tea^ and I found it a 
most revolting decoction. It is invariably drunk with salL 
I gave a Shan Tamon once a cup of tea with milit and 
sugar, .Tod he evidently thought It exceedingly nasty, and 
so did bis followers, to whom the cup was circulated, and 
each of whom had a sip. This tea Es cultivated on 
cleared hiilside^ almost steeper and stonier than the vine¬ 
yards of the Rhine and Moselle. It appears to be greatly 
esteemed by the people who consume it. The drj* tea is 
cured on the same principle as Indian and Chinese teas. 
The wet lea. hs a horrible compound, the preparation of 
which (it is steeped in ginger, oil salt, garlic, &C:,)i ought to 
resemble that of jonvr/'ruu/, It is eaten as a relish. 
During my navels in Shan-tind I met but one kiml of 
European tinned edlbln It was Anglo-Swtss tinned milk, 
Jam, potted pii/de foie gras^ had no attractions for 

the Shan palate ; but a 3 |ioonM of " condensed milk '* 
mixed with a platter (the platter mostly in use is the plan¬ 
tain leaf) of rfee was in his eyes food fit for the gods. 

The Las are almost alt settled on the east hank of the 
Salween, from the Kunldn ferry southward to the Supkat 
iV-iry, This country is known to the Burmans as the Law'a 
country and it is Inhabited by tie wild and the more 
cjvilizod Las. The principal La States bordering on the 
Salween .Tie called Somen, Kangseu. and Mothai. Meung- 
lean calls iteelf a Shan State, but the people are mostl)' Las. 
and the chief is the son of a La father Eastward again of 
these four art other La States, but of them little or nothing 
is known. The La States have an organized system of 
government, whert^a the Was scon to lii^ in Ottered 
aeitlemcfits among the mounttma. Of the unpleasant pro¬ 
pensities of these Was many r^jorts are cutront, The moat 
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dlsagrecabli: are cannibalism and the sacrifice of liuman 
beings. The Las are raajiy of them Buddhists. The Was 
are grass heathens, having some low form of nature-worship* 
There is abundant evidence that the life of the defenceless 
stranger in their land is in great jeopardy^ 

That the La States and the country of the wifd Was will 
ultimately become British territory there b every reiison to 
believe. In fact, so clearly do the La chiefs already see 
this, that w'hen the Northern Shan column reached KuniiSn 
on the Salween, the Pantliay traders from Panglfln in Someu 
brought messages from a number of La chieftains to the 
effect that they wished to come in and see the political 
officer. Our brief stay at Kimlcin renden^d this impossible. 

1 have just mentioned the Panthay settlers at Pangldn 
in Someu. There is another settlement of them at Kvethi- 
Bansan, west of the Salween. The Panthay rebellion i> 
Panthay h a Chinese Mohammedan) took place some 
eighteen years ago. It was suppressed by the Chinese 
with merciless severity* Many Panthays then lied fTom 
V unnan ; and, said a Pangl^n Panthay to me^ "we dare not 
return." I met these Panthays on five or six occasions, and 
saw a good deal of them* They may be unscrupulous ras¬ 
cals, but they are also able and enterprising traders. Their 
pack-mule caravans arc the best equipped, best trained, and 
most picturesque pack-transport I ever saw, I do not even 
except the pack-mtiles of Persia. According to the I*efsian 
and Indian system the mule is unloadesj by removing the 
load from the saddles. With the Panthays the custom is 
to aflfix the load to the saddle: Then two Panthays raise 
both saddle and load, and call to the mule, which obeys 
the call and morves underneath the saddle. The saddle is 
then deposited on the back adjusted. \Vhen the toad is to 
be removed, two Panthays unloose and raise both load 
and saddle. The mule moves away froni undccnesxh. 
and the satldle fe deposited on the ground, ready to be re¬ 
loaded at any moment The loads are adjusted with 
exceeding neatness, and the housings and trappings and 
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Inkling btJls are rno^ effective- Such little trade as nuw* 
crosses the Salwccfl is in the hands of these Pantliays. It 
is, I feel sure, to our interest to induce the Panthaj’s to^ 
osnigrate Into Burma, if only as a counterpoise to the all* 
pervading Chinaman. These Panthnys are a veiy pleasing 
controjii to the Slians. They ai-e clean and neat in their 
attire, inteHigent* and welhoiannered. They may not be 
educated and enlightened from a European point of view; 
hui they are not the men to turn their backs on education 
and enlightenment As for proficiency in their own parti¬ 
cular lint, they are true chips of the ok! h!wk, true brethren 
of “ Uic heathen Chinee.'* 

It is not possible to write of the Shan Stales without 
saying a w'oft! or two of the Chinesfi Shan& Shan-Talok 
the Burmaos call them. In the Shan language they are 
known as Tai*kyc, the pure Shan being Tai. The only 
difference between the Burmese and Chinese Shans aeems 
to be thill each has adopted the dress, manners, style, 
and habits of his conqueror. There art u considerable 
number of Chinese Shaos in the Shan States formerly trh 
buuuy to the Burmese monarchy. Scattered over Theinni 
art found Chinesd Shan settlers known as Ltshaws. Some, 
too. there are in Taungbain. Their occup^ion is the culti- 
\«ation of opium. The finwt ts ^^oduced *>n the Lwe-^k 
and Lu'iikaw hills, at an elevation of 3,000 to 0 .Oq 6 feet 
above the sea-level. The traveler looks abh from the 
valley 3.000 feet below, and sees on the steep slopes small 
patches of green. These are the popp)--fickJs which supply 
the Shan with the delectable narwtic. Opium sdls at Rs. to 
per vissa (3I lbs.) b Theinni. .'\c Rangoon It is Rs. 200 
per vissa. The land of the Shans will shortly become the 
paradise of opiuin*consumurs, unless the supreme govern¬ 
ment enforces a heavy tax on opium. 

There is a certain class of Chbese Shan which for 
years past has been in the habit of coming south from the 
Suua north of the Shweli {Nainnmu) River, and seeking 
employment os labourers all over the Burmese and Siamese 
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Shan States, and in Karenni, as much as the Irish labourer 
warms over to England in the harvesting season, We 
should seek to turn this flow of labour to Burma, where the 
construction of roads and railways will require a verj- large 
number of hands. 

Before speaking of the political future, it is necessar)' to 
say a few words of the recent political past of the Shan 
States, I have before mentioned their quondam subdivision 
into Chinese, Burmese, Siamese, and Indepeadeni Shan 
States. The question of the future is, where the boundaries 
of these sevend subdivisions should be fixed. All evidence 
tends to prove that the limits of Burmese, Chinese, and 
Siamese suzemintj* were but vaguely defined, so much sO 
that we find certain States doing homage and paying a 
nominal tribute to both China and Burma. Of course when 
hard-and'fast boundaries are drawn, the hitherto Indepen¬ 
dent States will have to be comprised within the territory of 
one or other of the suzerain Powers, As China and Siam 
have never hitherto displayed the keennesa or vigour re¬ 
quisite for this task, it seems probable that the task of 
keeping these Independent States in order will fall on the 
shoulders of the civilized European Powta*, whose principles 
of government do not admit of its tolerating unruly tribes 
on its border. In all probabdltty both China and Siam will 
be glad to see this burden on other shoulders than their 
own. At present the geographical knowledge of the coun- 
tiy’ east of the Salween “ to the Mekong or Cambodia River 
is so imperfectly known that it is useless to attempt to enter 
into details about It. A few more years of explorafion will 
throw ample light on this subjeCL It may be irueiestiiq^ to 
know that the ultimate delimitation of the British. Chinese, 
and Siamese may perhaps leave British and French acquisi¬ 
tions in Indo-China separated by but a narrow strip of alien 
territoty*. 

WTien King Theebaw was deposed, in November, 1885. 


* In ].Ai-kyAng, and in Sbon Kamkoi^ 
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the Shall Statts were in a mast unsettled condition. The 
Thibaw Sawbwa was a refugee in or near Karenni*. the 
Moni Sawbwa anti several other chiefs were refiigecs at 
tlie court of the Sawbwa of Kyoingt^’iin (Trans-Salween), 
Thei'nnS was split up into factions, severally favouring Kun 
San T6n H6n. the Mawpwa, and the Faokchoh. I have 
mentioned them in the order which thdr respective powers 
of influence and capacity entitle them to hold. The hrst 
Is the ursurper^ the second Is the hereditary ruler, and the 
third is a man whom thirteert petty chle& of Thetnni 
elected as their head, the head of a confederacy formed for 
mutual protection in very troublous times. 

The deposition of King Theebaw brought all the refugees 
at K)^ngtdn back to their States west of the Salween, and 
in tSS6 many of them formed a confedcnicy around the 
Limbiti Prince, a gnuidson of Mindohn Min. Certain 
diiefs held aloof from this confederacy. Mosdlitics between 
the two parties naturally ensued. The non-confederate 
diiefs were hard pressed, and turned to the British Power 
for support, with the result that Colone! Stedman, of the 
3itl Goorkhas. was sent up with a column in January, iSSy, 
to the southern half of the Shan plateau. By May, tSSy, 
the Limbln Prince had surrendered, and most of the con¬ 
federated chiefs, as welt as the non-confederalev had come 
to terms with the representatives of the British Govern¬ 
ment. The Karenni chiefs who had supported the Limbln 
Prince held aloof. Sooner or bter an understanding will 
have to be come t» witli them, but the time for that has not 
yet been dchniiely lixed. Possibly the winter of iS6ft-9 
may be deemed suitable for it. 

In the meantime the refugee Sawbwa of Thibaiv had 
rettirnod to his ancestral home. He had prescience enough 

to throw in his lot with the " Coming K - and received 

In return the States of Mainlung, Thoiwwi and Meungton, 
all adjoining his own. He has done very well for himself. 
Throughout 1SS7 Theinni waa invoked in bitter strife. 
There, too, a confederacy had been formed in favour of a 
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scion of the Burmese royal family, acylcd the Chaunggwa 
Prince. The Nawpufaajul his son the Nawmeung, and the 
Paokchok, indirectly supported by the Sawbxea of Taung- 
bait), formed this confederacy. Against it Kuq San Tdn 
HOithad to hold hts own, That, with the support of the 
Thibaw Sawbwa, he did successfully—so much so that by 
the autumn of iSSy the Nawpwa was a helpless refugee 
among the KakhyenSi and the Nawmeung and Paokchok 
had submitted to the Superintendent of the Shan States. 

The two columns despatched from Burma in November 
and December, 1887, had for their object the complete seitle- 
ment of the CiS''Saiween Shan States that were formerly 
tributary to the Kings of Burma, They were to survey and 
explore as a preliminary step to more extended operas 
lions. The Southern Shan Column undertook some pre¬ 
liminary n^otiatiofts with the representatives of Siam anent 
the future frontier on that ^de; but its mvitaiions tO' the 
Trans-Salween Shan chiefsw'ere not responded to. It made 
a peaceful from Fort Stedman to Mond, and thence 

to Meungyat in Central Theinni, where it arrived about the 
middle of February'in the present year, In the meantime the 
Northern Column had broughtTaungbaln and Theinni (as re¬ 
presented by KunSait TCn Hdn, the usurperand the man in 
possession) to terms. Both columns had been active in the 
prosecution of 3 un*ey and esploraiion work, with the result 
that the Cis-Salween country has to a great extent been 
suneyed, and much information gained of the adjoining 
Territories. On the yih of March, at Meungyai, in durbar, 
the question of the settlement of Theinni was thus solved ; 
(l) The former Southern Theinni to be broken up into a 
number of small independent states. This is simply a con¬ 
tinuation of the sfafHs qm nntt. (a) Central Theinni to be 
ruled by the Naxvmeung, with the title of Sawbwa {his 
father the Nawpwa bebg now almost in his dotage), ami 
to be known in future as Southern Theinni. (|) Northern 
Theinni to be ruled by Kun San T6n H6n, with the title 
of Saw'bwa. The boundary between Northern and Southern 
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Theinni was fixed motv or less in acoordance with the wHI 
of the people, or ai least of their representaeves, the Myozas 
and Tanvons of districts. No one will be so rash as to pre¬ 
dict that universal peace, a millennium of the Shan States, 
will follow thU settlement. Everj'body, as usual, will hope 
for the best. As a matter of fact, several of the Somhern 
States, Mon6, .Maukm 4 and Meungpan, have just lately 
broken out. There will probably not be permanent peace 
down there until Karenni, especially in the person of the 
Chief of Sawlapaw, has been bmught into subjection. 

An article on the Shan States without some remarks on 
the Salween would be defective. 1 shall not endeavour to 
prove whence it comes. That subject has been well ihraahed 
out in the proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Theoretical discussions on such subjects are not interesting. 
Our siirvey parties arc gradually pushing onward towards 
the heads of the Irrawaddy and the Salween. In a few 
years every doubt as to the sources of these two rivers will 
have been dispelled and the truth will be known. The ques¬ 
tion of practical intjerest in connectioo with the Salween is, 
Is it navigable or not ? And now we can answer that it is 
not navigable. A few small boats or rafts are said now and 
then to run down it for short stretches, but only with great 
difficulty. It is useless for navigation throughout its course, 
except so far as steamers can plj’ up and doum it from 
Moulmein. When we consider that the elevation of its 
channel above the sea level at Meungkeu (where is the 
iron bridge over tt on the road from Talifu to Bhamo) and 
at the Kuitl^n is about 2.500 feet more or less, and thar the 
Irrawaddy only falls some 5QO feet in the whole of Its course 
from Bamo to the seaboord near Rangoon and Bassein, it 
stands to reason that the rapids of the Salween must render 
it unnavigable. 11 is a grand rivers with magnificent scenery, 
flowing in a deep gorge (all the way it would seem from 
hlciingkei] to south of Karenni); but never will the traveller 
survey its beauties from the decks of an American saloon 
steamer. But he may get to it by rail. Mr. Colquboun 
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and Mr. Hok-H^illeu have struggled hiird kj persuade the 
British public that the best way o? gening ai Yunuaa is by 
rad through Siam. My opinion is that the British nation 
wants railways through Its own and not through alien terri' 
toiy. We shall have ample means of access to Yunnan 
through Burma and the British Shan States, ts it likely 
that Slam would favour a railway that will draw half the 
trade of Bangkok to the British jmrt of Moulmtin ? Of 
course, if a few years l^er we like to stretch a point or two 
and annex Slam, why then the scheme of Messrs. Holt- 
Hallett and Colquhoun wIU svear a very different com¬ 
plexion. In die meantune dnere Is no doubt that, with 
peace, the old trade from Yunnan and the Chinese Shan 
States by the ferries of the Salween and the valleys of the 
Taping and ShwdI will survive. A year or two will enable 
our civil of&cials to gauge the value of this trade, and our 
civil engineers to report on the best route for a railway from 
the Irrawaddy to the Salween, My impression is that an 
advaniageouB line of country may be found across the 
plateau that stretches northward from Thelnnimyo and the 
Namtu valley, between the valleys of the Salween and the 
Shw^ll, ro tile iron bridge at Meongkeu. But much more 
exploration is necessary before adehnite opinion can be given 
on this poIttL During the winter of tSSS-9 it Is probable 
that some further steps will be taken towards the detimlia- 
tton of the frontier between the British and Chinese Shan 
States, which will also admit of more extended explora¬ 
tion. 

I think that there ought to be a hne future before the 
Shan country. E have already remarked on the fertility of 
Us soil. With Its cooler climate It may well become the 
market garden and orehard of Burma. I think that every 
fruit and vegetable of the temperate zone would Nourish 
there. At present rice b almost the only grain it produces- 
Whear, grain, barley, Indian 00m, oats, and the grains 
known in India as jovjari and bajri^ might be tried lo this 
region. The cultivaiion of those that succeed can be con- 
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tioued. A ipectea of beaa is ^ready grown there, £xm 1 ^ 
lent potatoes have already been rabed about Pwehia and 
Nyaungywe, Further, i|.the great forest r^urces of the 
country are considerable, pine and teing the most 
vaIu:U)le woods. Sugar, opium, cotton, tt^jacco. sesamum. 
gariie, resIn, are articles : already produced in the countr}% 
The system of cultivating and "preparing tea in Taui^bain 
will be improved, and ^e present tearplants perhaps re* 
placed by ones of superior quality. Of the minemt wealth 
little is known. The silver mines are of no account. Any* 
how, no more diver is wanted in India. Iron ore is found, 
and wrought into dahs and spears. Sulphur and saltpetre 
are found locally, and used as ingr^ients of gunpowder. 
There are salt refineries, I think that, with peace, plenty 
and prosperity will come to the land of the Shans; and that 
it will be a jewd, and tKft a bit of glass, in the British 
Crown, We may have to fight for it; but jewels arc worth 
fighting for. 

A. C, Yath 
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ITALY AND ABYSSINIA 

A stcoNO disaster to the Italian amis on the Red Sea 
coast, following closely on Lord Najner of Magdala's 
pertinent question in the Upper House as to the relations 
exbting at Masstnvah benveen Italy and Abyssinia, has 
again turned public attention and interest to the cBbrts at 
colonization to which Italy has of late bent herself with so 
much praiseworthy energy. To Englishnieq, whose I'ast 
colonial enterprises have often been fraught with so many 
reverses, and with so much misfortune, before success was 
finally achieved, the struggles of another nation, between 
which and England there exists so strong a bondof simi- 
paihy, w'ill be regarded with an interest not iinmixed with 
friendly anxiety. should be the case is even 

less a matter for surprise when we come to review England's 
position in the question. Beyond adverting to the friendly 
assistance rendered by the jjreaent King Johannts of 
Abyssinia to the gallant peer who commanded the expedi* 
tion of i86/. for the rescue of certain European prisoners 
in the hands of Theodore, predecessor of the present 
king, we need go no further back into the hbtory of 
Abyssinia than 1884, when the late Admiral Sir WUUam 
Hewetc concluded the treaty on which hinges that feeding » 
of hostility which has now twice found vent in acts of open 
warfare. 

It will be remembered chat the object of the Hcwttt 
mission was the reltef of various bodies of Egy'ptian troops 
who were still holding out in the ^rrUons of Gallabat, 
Ghirra. Kassada, and other plai^, but whom it was neces¬ 
sary' to withdraw in pursuance of the policy of evacuation 
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which had heen declared in regard lo ihe Soudan. To 
hope that ihese Lroops oould cut their own way through 
the hosts of Arab fanatics who had so completely overthrown 
the power hitherto represented by the forces of Egypt, was 
out of the question ; to effect their relief by the active opera* 
tions of British troops was beyond the scope which the 
Government had laid down as appert aining it> England in 
consequence of the lattera [nterference in Egyptian affairs. 
There remained the possibility of securing the desired end 
through tlic friendly mtervention of Abyssinia. Here 
again, however, a difficulty arose, because the embers of an 
old feud between the Egyptians at Massowah and the 
Ahyssiiiians, still smouldered, and might burst Into flam e at 
any moment should an opportunity present; and it was 
therefore necessary to propitiate King Johannis in order 
to induce him to give the desired aid, and right of passage 
through his lerritory to such of the troo[» of Egypt as might 
reach hi* borders in safety. The details of Sir Wlltinm 
Hewett^s mission, as published in the Blue Book, Abyssinia, 
No. t (] 3 $ 4 )) are interesting reading at this juncture, but 
space only permits us to refer to the nviln provisions of the 
treaty—the outcome of that mission—which bear directly 
on the question before us. 

Tile liberal fulfilment of his obligations by King Johannis 
was acknowledged in tSS 6 by Her Majesty's Government, 
who despatched an officer with presents and a letter. \V*e 
(nay‘therefore consider what the obligations devolving on 
the other contracting party were, and how far they have 
been fulfilled. 

Article I. of the treaty guaranteed to the king* “ free 
transit through Masrowah, to and from Abysslniot for all 
goods, utclnding arms and ammunition, under British pro¬ 
tection i while the next article stared that " the country 
called Bogoa shall be restored to His Majesty the Negoosa 
Negust, . . . and the buildings in tile Elcgos country which 
now belong to His Highness the Khedive, together with 
all the stores and munitions of war which shall then remain 
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(n the said bundmgs, shall be dcUvenid to, and become the 
property of. His Majesty the Negoosa Ncgust." 

Scarcely had the ratification of this compact reached 
the king, when the occupation of Massowah by Italy took 
place. This occupation need not have altered the status 
ot affairs, and indeed it seems 10 have been arranged 
between Italy and England that it should not do so, for 
we read in the report of Lord Salisbury's reply to Fidd- 
Marsbal Lord Napier that Count Ferrari, the Italian repre¬ 
sentative at the newly occupied port, was instructed to 
assure the King of Abyssinia chat Italy assumed all the 
obligations of the treaty between England and himself, 
and, further, would do all in her power to facilitate trade. 
This emphatic assumption hy Italy of England's obliga¬ 
tions undoubtedly lifted the burden of responsibility some- 
whar, but not entirely, from the shoulders of the latter. 
The share of responsibility which seems still to have 
devolved on. England is due to the fact that England was 
in a measure liable for the 1 talian occupation of Massowah. 
1 his very important point is supported by artother passage 
which we will sclecc from Lord Sal£sbur>‘'5 speech. He 
says that Earl Granville, who was Foreign Minister at the 
moment of the oocujxstion, expressed the view *' that if the 
Italian Government should desire to occupy some of the 
ports in question, ^ was a matter between Italy and 
Turkey;" but Sir John Luinley, the British Ambassador at 
Rome,appears to have been instructed to inform the Italian 
Covernment that “Her Majesty's Gdvemmerit had no 
objection to raise against the Italian occupation of Zoula, 
Beilul, or Massowab, subject always to certain condiiions 
as to the last-named port which resulted from the provisions 
of our recent treaty with Abyssinia.*' It may be stated 
that it was this proviso which called forth from Italy the 
assurance of her intention to assume England's treaty 
obligations; but the proviso is here referred to oply as show¬ 
ing that England, while concurring in the Italian occupation 
of Massowah, did so conditionally, and iherefore withoui 
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wajvjno titijcf ht-r or ber rwporuilbilities in the 

matter Ho«' far England might have been abk* to en* 
foree her rights or carr>- oat her responsibilities, and die 
extent to which odier and greater political exigencies made 
« convement or desirable to overlook and neglect tliem, 

_ qxtesfions which the progress of events has placed out* 

I e t e pale of profitable discussion, and we wHl thervfoi^ 

il, 7 r*?Jched 

toe position in which she now finds herseir. 

There is ever)^ gnmnd for assuming that Italy was 

eat r'77 to cultivate, to their fwlteat 

extent, the best possible relations mth Abyssinia; therefore 

er a^umption of England's reaponsibility.and her reiterated 
repudinoon ot designs of annexation against Abyssinia, may 
he re^ed as having been made in good faith, and with 
exerj,* intention of fulfilling the one and avoiding the ocher, 

^.r ^ another cause of the 

sdf-wtdeiit lailure of those to whom the carrying out 

of her Red Sea has been successJvdy emnisied. 

s cause will be found in the inimical interv^ention and 

intn^^of the representatives of other interests, the ends 

nf which would U well served by dismption between Italv 

mhercoiony at hfassowal, and Abyssinia, since the unity of 

those two powers would pmcticaily exclude ah others. 

\Tule the two chiefly aifccted couItLle kepi off it, there 

room Oh this -Tom Tiddler's ground* for all die 
Dtncn. 

!r t ° “ ‘“«iv'»1“ 

M end io ,dl Ih, reward* which, under the Hewen oean. 

out unfe.' 

g3. ^ ^ ^osieted as it undoubcedly was by those 

fereTe*” ^‘^P«'‘‘ed on Ac success of thefr inter- 

^ I’of designs, proceeded to give 

evidence Of that .ntegritj by entering into diplrenatie re at 
uonswrishrm. Bu. time was allowed to ^p by. ^c 
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occupation took place b February, and from then until well 
on into April cfae season remained ravomabte for the 
despatch of a mission similar to those which other nations 
have sent to the king;, and which he has therefore come to 
regard as usual It was not until the foilowbg winter that 
there w'as any sign of a mission being projected Mean' 
wrhile, in order to render the town of Massovs'ah secure 
against the attacks of the oeighbourtng hostile Arab tribes, 
and even against outlawed Abyssinian bands, it had been 
necessary to occupy and strengthen outlying posts. News 
of these steps was conv'ey'ed to the king, and he was 
encouraged to regard them as encroachments having for 
tlieir eventual object the invasion of his own territory' 
proper; for the jiosts reierred to either were noioit territory 
claimed by him, or were on ground which had long been 
a bone of contention between Abyssinia aud successive 
Tudwtsh and Egyptian rulers of Massowidi. His own 
inherent fears, and the uncxplabcd movements of the 
Italbns, so acted on the king as to render it doubtful 
whether he would favourably receive tbe mission which in 
the winter of liiSs-d was being termed under General 
Pozzolinl at Massowah. The desire of the Italian Govern' 
meat to bespeak a favourable reception for its envoy, and a 
succ^sful issue to his mission, led to further delay's, conse¬ 
quent on the necessity for the exchange of preliminary 
visits by* officers of less rank, and on the slow passage of 
corresi>on deuce. The approach to negotiation was also 
rendered more difficult by the rumours which, as part of the 
machinery' of intrigue, now actively b motion, were reach- 
ing Ras Alula, the king's general issiitio, of the same en- 
cnoachments,towards the frontier of Abyssinia, 

Then again, the non-fylfilmeni of certain articles of the 
Hewett treaty was rankling in the minds of the Abyssinlans. 
At the time of which we are now spoking this was probably 
capable of explanation, as the following examples wUi tend 
to show. Taking the first article of the treaty, the king 
complained that the passage of a certain consignment of 
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arms through .\iassovvah had been stopped by the oryer of 
the Itajian Commandant, and that duty was still le\'ied on 
other goods passing through the port With r^d to the 
arm*, the fault seems to have rttrtcd with the, coiitractora, 
^ho had promised to supply the goods by a certain date. 
They were unable to fulfil their concraci. and by way of 
greening their own default they caused the king to be 
mtormed that the arms had been connscated and were in 
the custody ot the Italians. As to the duty Imposed ou 
goods, h may be rememb^u^ that Lord Salisbury recently 
stated that free iraosit was not understood to mean free of 
duty, but free of rmriction. This reading, convenient as it 
may now be, would seem not to have been the one on which 
Itdi^s were aaing during 1855 ^^Jid 1S86, for General 
Pozzolinl only represented that the duty n-as the same which 
had all along been imposed by Egjiit, and that it had not 
been taken off by Italy, when she replaced the former 
power at Maasowah. becaiise no request that it should 
be rem^’ed had been received from Abyssinia. The 
natural inferenee. therefore, is that goods would be rditived 
of duty conformably with the provisions of the treat)', on 
npplicattgn being made. The pmsuance of such a course 
would have removed outright one cause of complaint, had 
It been necessary to go so far ; but it is more than probable 
tiiat the king and his merchanEs would not have objected to 
the payment of a fair duty lowards the expenses of a port 
which even the Abysainiaos could not esipect 10 be kept up, 
chiefly for their benefit at the expense of Italy, This view’ 
would appear to be wdl supported by the fact of Urn king 
having at made it a that a schedule of 

dunes should be mcluded in the treaty, which condition 
ne hnally consented to waive. 

These details all pointed strongly 10 the desiraMity, 
even n«:i35ity. the Italians estabJishiog relations, both 
pohtical and commercial, directly with the ting, for, 
in the absence of any such direct intereoursc, the field 
was left open to the intrigues of the other parties 
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already refcrrtd to, and this alone is sufficient to account 
for all the misunderstandings leading up to. and cul¬ 
minating in, the two conflict which have resulted in so 
much misfortune to the arms of iLaly, and in the present 
state of affairs. The recall of tiie Pozzolini minion and the 
decision of the Italian Gov-ernment not to supply Sts place 
in the following winter, was to the Abyssinians a certain 
confirmation of the sinister designs which intrigtte im¬ 
puted lo Italy. The tension in the relations betiveen the 
two had been steadily increa^og from the moment of’the 
occupation of Massewah until the battle of Dogali, which 
may Ijc attributed directly to the occupation of Saltaati by 
Italian troops. 

This occupation was certain to irritate the Abyssinians 
to an tnttent which, it must have been known, would render 
the chances of an amicabte settlement more remote. The 
same post had been the subject of open conflict between 
the Negus and the Egj'ptians in 18^3, and though the 
Abyssinian claim to It probably rested on fights, which some 
years of non-occupation had caused 10 lapse, it had always 
been regarded as a point beyond which any advance on 
the part of the occupants of Massowah could only mean 
invasion of Akj'ssinian territory. It is not oiir purpose 
here to discuss with whom the immediate responsibility for 
the battle of Dogali rests, it was probably the result of a 
combination of injudicious policy on the part of the Italians, 
and of undue precipitancy on the part of R35 Alula, or his 
officers, acting without the authority of King Jobannis. 
The battle is only referred to as a link in die chain of 
circumstances leading up to the present state of affeirs. 

The defeat sustained by Italy necessitated the despatch 
of a costly expedition, having for its object the re-establish¬ 
ment of Italian prestige, on terms which were not hard, and 
which, it may be granted, were obtained : though they did 
not result in any tangible benefit to Italy so far as progress 
in her scheme of civiiizarion or cobnkation was concmned. 
The object of the expedition being considered as attained. 
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the main hotly of the was withiirawn, and the foite 

was reduced to ihe limits necessary as a garrison fnai* 
Massowah and its outposts. 

We will now for a Tuonicnt revert to the early days 
of the occupation and look into another cause of friction. 
The author of this was the chief named Debbub. This 
person was an outlawed relative of the king, who having 
committed a series of depredations against Abyssinian 
commerce in the neighbotirhood of Massowah, was made a 
prisoner by Admiral Mewett ^ e 8&4, and sent to Cairo to 
be kept there out of mischief. The extradition article of 
the Hewett treaty was aimed at 0ebbub and others of a 
kindred spirit, who had long bwn thorns In the Abyssinian 
side. However, the rcstriaions placed on Debbub w'hile 
a prisoner in Cairo, deprived him of all opportunity of 
behaving ill—his particular weakness being rarzias against 
his neighbours' property—and for his good behaviour he was 
liberated and allowed to return to the scenes of his fmmer ea- 
ploits. As a pretaui ionary measure he was, howet'er, pro¬ 
vided with a letter to be delivered to the Governor of Mas- 
sowah, requesting that official to keep him within the town, 
and away from companions who might lead him into the mis¬ 
chief to which he was by nature and tralnin^tily too prone. 
But Debbub, who seems, in additiou: to his other idiosjm- 
crastes, to have been devoid of business-like habits, omitted, 
on laiuling, to deliver this letter—this warrant for his tncar- 
ceration—to the official to whom h ivas addressed. Such 
amends for his ovcRnght as came within his reach, he m.-ide. 
for when he was some distance outside Massowah, he met a 
native to whom he deputed the duty of carrying the letter to 
Mason Bey, the governor. The steps taken on (he receipt 
of the letter were wanting, not in promptitude, but in 
success; and Dc^bbub fCiciEiiicd at 

We do not know whether the details of this little epl^e 
were known to the king, but the result caused him consider¬ 
able annoj-ance, and formed the subject of another tjomplaint 
against the ItalianSt though they were in nowise responsible 
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for ii 50 far. It was not Song, however, before Debbub 
became a fnctar in their aiiiurs. Either in ignorance of hts 
relations with the king, or because he was nsgarded as likely 
to be a useful ally, he was allowed gradually to creep into 
the good graces and, what suited him more, the pay of the 
Italians, At first, that is to say in the early pan of 
fS86, he seems to have had only stealthy access to 
Arkikoj and Indeed at this time he W'as actually hunted 
over his native sands, and through his native covert, by 
small bodies of Italian infantry. Later he succeeded in 
establishing himself as a recognized ally of Italy, by ivhom 
he, and the followers whom he raised, were armed and 
equipped. Doubtless, while in the mood, he rendered good 
service to his foster countrymen, and seemed to be giving 
a sarisfactorj' contradiction to the insinuations of untrust- 
worthiness, which those who professed to know his 
character ventured to make against him. Considerations, 
into which it would not profit us to inquire, induced him to 
renew his allegiance to King Johannis. by whom his humble 
supplications for pardon were granted, course he 
brtnigbt his followers, with their arms and ammunition, with 
him, and laid them all at the feel of his sovereign relative. 
The returned prodigal appears now to have been re¬ 
instated, and returning towards the coast In his new 
capacity, he occupied a village from which it was deemed 
necessary by the Italians that he should be dislodged. As 
usual, reports on the subject appear somewhat contradictory^ 
but it sceins pretty certain that the Italians, assisted by 
some “ friendlies, and further by some miscellaneous 
levies, hastily recruited t-H rtm/r from the Assaorta tribe, 
succeeded in driving Debbub out of the village. The 
triumph of the Italian arms was shon-tived, for the scrat ch 
Assaorta crew, actuated no doubt throughout by the chance 
of plunder, now turned against their new-found comrade 
and slew of them 350, including four or five Italian officers, 
the men being Eashi Bazouks, or irn^ulars composed 
heterogeneously of Arabs, Abyssinians, Nubians. &e- In 
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the djcallngs of civilised people with semj-barbarians. if 
there is one danger greater than, another, that danger Is 
intrigiiet and if any warning be needed to prevent an 
unwarranted confidence being placed in natives who ha^'e 
no interest to serve higher than their ot\Tt desire for plunder, 
such a warning may be found in the experiences of the 
lUtiajis in connection with the native allies under 
Debbub, and of the Assaorta tribe. It may not be 
long before additional exi>erience will be gained in 
regard to the Habab tribe, under its wavering and 
intriguing chief Hamed, 

At this point the absolute heccsslty for direct intercoitrse 
between Italy and Abyssinia again obtrudes itself upon our 
notice, and again tht; conviction presents itself that such 
an intercourse, establishctl tluring the early days of the 
Italian occupation of Massowah, would have precluded 
the possibUiij' of such mischief as has been wrought by 
the interfcrcnct; of intercflied intriguers. 

Before turning to discuss the general question of 
England's responsibility for the performance of British 
obligations by Italy, U will be well to consider the danger 
with which Abyssinia is now thr^tened in regard to her 
possession of the Bogosdistrict- This province, it will be 
i^mcmbered, was restored .to Abj'ssini^ as the most 
valuable portion of the king’s reward for rescuing, from 
certain garrisons, troops to whom the treaty only bound 
him to afford succour while on the march through his 
own icrritory. The possession is one of great vatue to 
Abj'ssiiiia, as it adjoins that country, is very fertile, and 
contains several places of importance; but it Is now coveted 
by the ttalians, who are said to require it as a sanitary 
station to which troops suffering from the effects of the heat 
of Massowah, and the low-lying stations around it, may be 
sent to remiit their healtli. If this be liieir only reason for 
desiring to annex the district, the object would be attained 
by a compromise to whkh the King of Abyssinia might be 
induced to assent 
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Thfc town of Keren, at an elevation of nearly' 5,000 
feet, affords all that b necessary for the establishment of a 
sanitarium. Of course, troops sent tliere, while it remained 
Abyssinian terriiory, would be sent without their arras, 
and under a guarantee of pretecdon from the king, which 
would be readily granted At this moment, anil with 
relations in their present state, tbb plan would not be 
feasible, but on the establishment of peace and friendly 
intercourse there would lie no msiiperable objection to iL 
On page 12 of the Blue Book relating to Mr. Portafs 
mission, we 5 nd that the occupation of the region of SerthTt 
by I taly, in accord with England, was one of the conditions 
on which the (talian Government would have consented to 
renew poUtical rcladons with Abyssinia- The other con¬ 
ditions, had it not been for the unfortunate mischief wrought 
by false report as to fortlier Italian advances, ns related on 
jjage 32 of the same Blue Book, would probably have been 
accepted, and their itccepiance might have been, by the 
exercise of some generosity on die part of Italy', considered 
as sufficient to Justify a further step towards the opening up 
of n^otiations. But such a demand as the surrender of a 
fertile and valuable region, which had so recently befen re¬ 
stored to him by treaty In return for servttx^s entailing much 
hard Bghti ng and the loss of many hunilreds of lives, was 
hardly a condition which should iiave been imposed under 
the smedon of the very country whose protectorate had 
received the benefits of the services for which the cession 
of the Bpgos district was part of the price. It is therefore 
no matter for wonder that the arduous and dangerous 
mission, carried out by Mr. Portal with all possible skill and 
courage, did not meet with the success which it merited- 
The Marquis of Salisbury gave it as his opinion that Pier 
Majesty’s engagement in respect of that territory was 
emirely fulfilled when it was handed over to the king, since 
there was no stipuiution as to its possession being under 
British protection. According to the letter of the treaty, 
there is no room to gainsay this opinion, but a retleciioii on 
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the cifCuTiist^c^ suTTOimtljug the nia-ttier, «irtd a topssderation 
of England’s indebtedness to King John, first for his assist¬ 
ance to the expedition of 1868. and later for the services 
rendered in extricating tlie interned Soudan garrisons, will 
cause Englishmen to hope that a furdter opportunity may 
yei present itself far Our country to exercise a beneficent In¬ 
fluence in bringing about apeacefn! solution of the question, 
even though one offer of mediation has fniled- Be that as 
it may, England's responsibility for the free tnmsit of goods 
under British protection must remain intact, until that 
responsibility shall have been formally shifted to tlie 
shoulders of the power occupying Massowah. This formal 
transfer cannot be considered complete on a mere assurance 
of assumption by another power; it must .be followed up 
by evidence of h&nd Jidt intention, and this, either for lack 
of opportunity, or on account of circumstances for which 
Italy’s policy must be held mainly responsible, has not so 
far been done. 

The Abyssinian feeling on this question as a whole, 
can be fairly gauged by the letter of King Johann is to 
the Queen, which will be found on the first page of the 
Correapondenoe respecting Mr, Portal s Mission-'* In 
this letter, the tung first quotes the terms of the Hewett 
treaty, and then points out the extent to which they have 
been neglected. The difficulty about Bebbub probably 
exists no longer now iliat that firebrand has renewed his aJIe* 
giance to Abyssinia; but there is no doubt that in Debbub's 
ndopiion of the Italian cause the king had a well-founded 
grievance, not only against Italy, but also against England, 
who was responsible for Debbub's freedinn contrary to the 
provisions of Article V, of Admiral Hewett’s treaty, which 
dealt w'ith the surrender of criminals who had fled fpora the 
justice of the countries whose laws they had outraged. 

Johannis appeals to England- to consider the vicissi¬ 
tudes through which his army had passed to secure the 
liberation of the Egyptian garrisons. Here again hts claim 
is a strong one, and though the services rendered by him 
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were handsomely acknowledged -by the despatch of an 
envoy bearing presents and letter froni the Queen^ this can 
hanlly be considered as a substitute for the due performance 
of otir promises. 

The disputes as to the occupatton of territory present 
greater complications, on account of the difUcuity of adjudJ- 
cating on the claims made, both by Italy as the successor of 
Egypt, and Abyssmia, Such an adjudjcaCton would entail 
a consideration of the Itistory of the territories for many 
yeaj^ covering a period during which Massowah and the 
districts surrounding it have been successively under the 
sway of Turkey, Egypt, England, and Italy, with intervals 
of anarchy. The Qaeen’s reply fon page .{. of the Portal 
Blue Book) does not deaf categorically with the points raised 
in the king's letter, and the false reports w'hicb reached the 
king while Mr. Portal was with with him. seem tn have pre* 
duded that gentleman from doing so, even had it been f>05- 
sible Lo explain away the points on ivltich Johannis con- 
sidered himsdf aggrieved: but on pages 37 and 3S we have 
before us a tetter from the Italian Charge d'AfTalres In 
London wfirch makes out a strong case from an Itaiiaa point 
of view. With regard to Signor Catalani’s defence of the 
occupation of Sahaati, on the grounds that Italy had only 
continued what Egypt had begun, it may be stated that the 
erection of huts at Sahaati, while Admiral Hewett was with 
the king, very nearly brought about a signal failure of that 
officer's mission i this, however, was overcome on assur¬ 
ances being given that the huts were only for the accommo¬ 
dation of the members of the mission on their return to the 
coast, and that the irregulars who were in the huts were to 
act as an escort for the mission between Sahaati and the 
coast, the intervening districts being overrun with dangerous 
bands of outlaws. The same argument of Egyptian pre¬ 
cedent is advanced in regard to the continuance of taxation 
on goods , here, aguin, no doubt tscast on the interpreta¬ 
tion of the term '* free transit," and the same rcfercnct: may 
be drawn Crom Signor Catalant’s wonJs as was drawn from 
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Central Po^ioliiii's, already alluded to, naindy, that the 
taxes would be removed on application to that effeet being 
mad':- As to the Import of arms exceeding the limits 
desired by King Joliannis, it is evident that while tlie king 
at one dme complained with reason that his own require^ 
metits were not complied w'ith, he might also he a sufferer 
to a very oonsiderahle extent by die unrestricted supply 
of Anns and ammuniiioii to his subjects; and though no 
stipubtion on this jx^int ajipears in the treaty of.1884. It 
was understood by the representatives of nil three OOO’ 
tracliug imwfus that arms sliould only Ije passed into the 
cotmtry on the written permu of the. King or Ras Alula. 
Tliat tills understanding, though unwritten, is accepted by 
Italy, is evident from SignorCaraiani's reference to the minute 
ptecauilons taken at Massowah to reconcile the terms of the 
treaty wIUi the requirements of public sal^y. by insisp q^ 
that the anna imported should be leally sent to the Negus, or 
the Governor of the Tigre—Rus Alula. In this matter also, 

I uly*s policy appears perfectly reusoriahle, and even very 
satisfnetor]', so far as the conduct of her ofhdab is coii- 
ocmed, but they are powerless to prevent rogueiy- on the 
part of die importer^ who may have found mtauis to con¬ 
sign tile ams to persons other than those for whom they 
were ostensibly intended. 

Reviewing the afgumciit.s <m both sides of die three 
questions relating respectively to the occupation of 
the taxation of Imports and cx|ioct^ and the im^fon of anus 
and ammunition, k iippcara highly probable that much of 
Uie dispute on these points b doe to mrsuiiJersiandings be^ 
tween the contending parties, heightened, if not caused, by 
misreprcsentatrons on the part of the outside parties, so fre¬ 
quently hitherto alluded to. The remedy against this, when 
such a course was practicable, was direct communicatbu be¬ 
tween Italy and Abyssinia, through the medium of a repre¬ 
sentative mis^on from the former. If the it^ns which 
militated against this course were then considered strong 
etjough to justify, or necessitate. Its aliandotiment. sulee- 
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<}uent Clients mu!>C surd^ now have demonstratedi ihe 
nature of the ert'orr ami though those ei'ents have rendered 

course recouiiriendcd out of the cjusstlon for some time 
past, and do so at the present tnoment. Italy may, in spite of 
the failure of the Portal Mission, yet find the opportunity 
for approaching negotiation with a view to profiting by her 
possession of Massotvah. 

Putting aside, for the moment, the desirabilttj' of re-cstab- 
lUhing Italy's prestige, and regarding only the qu^tlon of the 
commercial value of Massowah, it will be obvious that that 
port is not capable of producing a revenue irhich would 
compensate a nation for the expense of maintaining it, when 
its [Tiaiirtenance entails the presence of a Luge body of 
troops. The very conditions involving such a necesiily 
preclude that flow of trade which alone could render the 
possessfoit of the port anything but a burden on the re¬ 
sources of the country occupying it; and Italy can afford 
neither the men, nor the money, necessary to keep the town 
anti its environs in a perxietual state of defence against the 
veiy people to whose commerce she must look to recoup 
her the expense of holding the place even os a very scantily 
defended commerdal port. 

Coming now to a corns id eration of her prestige, Italy has 
susuiined two very heavy blows in the battle of Dc^Ii. and In 
ihf; recent defeat of her Bashi Ba^touk irregulars under 1 lalLin 
officers. Granting that due satisfaction to her national 
honour w;is achievtnl, as a r^tilt of the expedltltju of last 
winter, so far as her European neighbours are concerned, it 
cannot be ckumed that such is the case in die eyes of the 
Abyssmian,s or of the various trilies mhabiiing the dktricts 
adjacent to l^Iassowah, At the moment of writing, her 
intenilona os to the steps to be taken for her vintllcatTon in 
canse<|u^ce of the recent reverse sustained by her arms, 
have not been dedarcil; but in view of the verj- generally 
expressed dissatisfaction with the cost, and the want of 
tangible result, of her bsi expedition, the cabmet of Rome 
will probably consider very seriously the inadvisability of 
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again adopting similar measures. The country' will not be 
wrought to the same pitch of exasperation by the loss of 
350 native soldiers as she was by the destruction of a 
greater number of her own troops, nor, if active opera¬ 
tions Ije decided on, will she be content that those opera¬ 
tions should be coofioed fto a show of strength. Some 
tangible compensation will be demanded in the form of 
subjiigab^d or annexed territory', pracricalty an Invasion of 
Abyssinia. Indeed it is difHcult to see xvhat steps short of 
this can at once be regarded as vindication of ftalian 
honour, and conipensatioti for the blood already spilt, and 
the money already spent, on the Red Sea coast. The cir¬ 
cumstances connected with her recent reverse may be such 
as to absolve the King of Abj'ssinia from responsibility in 
the matter, and in this case Debbub may become the scape¬ 
goat and fall between the two stools on which he has of late 
been sitting alternately; for tt does nm appear that he 
acted under the instructions of the king, and his unauthor¬ 
ized precipitation may be the cause of breaking down the 
screen which has obscured the intentions of Italy from the 
Abyssinians, and tvivr Thai such may be the case 

will be the devout hotte of ail who wish Italy well in 
the mission of civilization which she undoubtedly dt^inwi to 
carrj' out side by side with her policy of colontzation. For 
reasons of imponance in the politics of Europe. England 
will rant first among Italy's friends; but Iwyohd this, as we 
have shown, this country should find in Iier undiscbaiged 
obligations to Abyssinia other ^nsiderations io impel her 
to assist in bringing about a terminatton of the quarrel. 
\S'e may therefore echo the sentimencs of the Marquis of 
Salisbur}' that wc anr—in spite of the futility of the Portal 
tnLssiioa—as anxious to prevent the collislnn ^f Italy and 
Abyssinia as ever we were j and Englishmen will accept 
tiopefutly, and with satisfaction, the noble (ord's assurance 
that any opportunlt)- which ts likely 10 facilitate the restora- 
tion and maintenance of peace and frirnilshjp will Ijc gladly 
seired Uy Her Ma^esiy's Government. 
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THE JOURNALS OF DR. TURNER, BISHOP 
OF CALCUTTA. 


ErUTED IJV ELWAW> SALMON. 

P.tRT Hk—Calcutta to Patna, 

Till mu across the Indian Ocean presents no featore of 
unttsual interest and the Bishop's remarks are cancemed 
chielly with gratiutde for the prosperous voyage which he 
and his felW-passengers had enjoyed. Having anchor^ 
in Diamond Harbour a day or two previously, Dr. Turner 
writes to his sisters from Govemmenc House, on December 
I I, iS£9 

“ YcHerday, at a good hour, we got into the steamboat to 
proceed up the river: the passage was very agreeable* It 
wfas a lovely day. not hot enough to render the deck un¬ 
pleasant, and the tide favouring us in all respects, k aided 
our progress while it kept the river quite full. The 
Hoogley narrows ^'ery suddenly a little above Diamond 
Harteur, and presents few objects of interest for those who 
arc familiar with Bengal, but to us every group of houses, 
every hshlng-boat, every wood and jungle, became matter 
for curiosity. About noon, near Budge Budge, we were 
hailed from the steamboat ffoegicy, coming down the river, 
with im inquiry whetiier the Bishop of Calcutta, was on 
board, as the Archdeacon had come to meet him. We 
brought to ti little higher up, and Archdeacon Conie t^me 
on hoard with Mr. Abbott, the registrar of the diocese. 
The Archdeacon Is quite what one would desire him to be 
■in aspMt and marmeTS. When 1 had introduced him to our 
party, he invited me to ajccompany him on boarrl his boar. 
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whkh the Governor-General biid placet! at my disposaU 
We proceeded forthwith up the river, and very striking is 
the appearance which the City of Palaces presents when 
first seen from the water. So at least i have reason to 
believe, but ) was so deeply engrossed in conversation with 
the Archtieacon, that I had but a ver)' imperfect vision of 
olgecu around me. We came to near the Government 
House landing-place, when one of the State barges received 
us. The Archdeacon’s carriage was in waiting, and I went 
directly to Government Houses where I was received in a 
very kind and pleasant manner by Lord and L^dy Uendnek. 

I then Went to catJ upon Mr, Corric^ with whom [ continued 
till about three o'clock; then pul on my robes, went, again 
in the .Archdeacon's carriage, to the catbedrai, where I was 
in due time installed at evening prayers, and as Bishop 
of Calcutta pronounced the blessing in the presence of 
about UVD hundred peopte. My time ai this moment will 
serve* dears, only to record facts, not feelings, or 1 could 
dwell rnudi and deeply on the ten thousand which then 
pressed upon me: suffice it to say that I was deeply im- 
pressed though not excited. 

’■ I returned to Government House, where for the 
prewnt my abode will be, and liad a good plunge into 
business till sm-en o’clock, when a large pany were 
assembled to dinner. It wduld have amused you not a 
little to have st.*en me prooeed in state from my own room 
in one wing of these huge courts and corridors to the saloon 
preceded by the State servants, who, by the kind fr/~ 
of the Archdeacon, were in attendance as necessary 
appendages of my public station. They consist <rf a 
• Jemautdar; who is a sort of • Groom of the Chamber ’; 
wo • Chobdars' with huge silver staves, and two 'Sota^ 
todar, with hucc dunBj-.hwking date of idlv,r. iwiaed 
in-antic “ •nntiqut- fonn*, anti th«e worthies n«nhallrd 

U«in«Jv« ™ f,^ with all the of s^eshiftt,, 

LB a ttt^wly, and ce^mly since I saw Blue Beard ’ on the. 
stage have never wimessedanythingquite likelt. Our party 
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Mr-as.lkc^r of cotirsc; format. I thought often of my 
visit at the Cape, and fett convinced that a second Lady 
Frances Cole would not easily be met with either in a 
Govemmtni House or elsewhere. The party retired early, 
and I was not sorry to hnd myself In a firm u a tossed sleeping 
place. I discovered all sorts of mesinsand appliances to face 
out aiino)i*aRces; and was soon hushed by buzzing nighl Hies 
to my slumbers, from which 1 have started before dawn to 
write this. It will probitbly go this morning. Your letters 
of J uly the a5th were atvaitlng me, and have taught me all 
at once what it is to receive letters in India, How very 
delightful 1 How veiy painful! it gmtiSes in many imints 
all one*s wishes ; yet at the same lime excites as many 
wishes as it gratifies j it is pleasant to know much, and yet 
one is wild to know more ... I have only one caution to 
give; do not believe, and do not allow any friends to believe, 
any babble tlicy may hear of my doings or intentions, 
unless it is given under my hands. The absurd stories 
which deluge this town vrould astonish you.'* 

On h'ebruarj' a4th, 183*^ the Bishop writes m his 
sisters: 

'* I cannot allow die 34th of Fcbmary [his forty-fourth 
birthday to pa^ by without writing specially to my two 
sisters, and assuring them of my unalterable love and 
affection, which the lap^ of every sucocedtng yem" ser\’es 
only to strengthen and confirm. Ic may jwrhaps some¬ 
times come into your minds that amid the bustle of public 
business, and especially under that feeling of novelty and 
importance which cannot but attach to my present occupa¬ 
tions. I may become unmindful of you, my dearest dears, 
and of all the kindne^ and love I have received from you. 
But dismiss this thought whenever it arises, and be assured 
that in my hours of solitude land in an Indian life many 
hours must be passed in solitude) no thought is so con¬ 
stantly present with me ns that which connects Itself with 
you and yours. Vou will have had many opportunities of 
hearing .ibout me, and all will have agreed in telling you how 
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well I am* how Itlndly ihc climate has treated me hitherto, 
and with how little inconvenience I get thrcni]^ m)' public 
business^ The fact is, the actual work ts not Cdosiderable. 
The Bishop of Chester has to do moire real work in a week 
than I have to do in a month ; H is the climate which makes 
a little exertion so much thought of here—this and the 
‘ Ostcnslhleness ‘ (if there is such a word) of everything one 
cnijages in. We live under a never si«|>ing supennten' 
dence of newspapers, whose editors are generally misin¬ 
formed and always uncliaritable. With reference to ev«ay 
measure thiire are i^vo bitter parties; so whether you do a 
thing or let it alone you are sure to bti censured. This is 
lortunate* as it leads one to go ever on and care for 
neither 

*'My intentions for the future stand thus: I shall go 
down to Madras as early as I can after Easter: probably at 
the end of June. In that Fresidency 1 shall continue 
until the north<-west monsoon begins—about the middle of 
October. The Bombay Goremmeot uill then send down 
a vessel to meet me at Cananore—this is the fair season on 
that coast—and I may hopie to be in Bombay in December* 

I have requested that all my letters be despatched in 
dupU^te both to Calcutta and Bombay, Some of them 
will contain what tbe auiltoritics at home say to my cniniiig 
to England eariy in 1851, to assist in making a permanenL 
settlement of ecdesiastical afiaira, Should they accede to 
this J shall hope to sail direct from Bombay withntit returning 
to Calcutta. Should they discoirnienance the proposal 1 
have made. I shoultl fcike advantage of the cold season to 
return through the heart of India, either northw'ard* so as 
to include Delhi asci Meerxii* or by a more direct route so 
as to come up to the Ganges about M urzepoor or Allahabad 
In ^ former case 1 should stay in the Upper Prto^inces 
during the hot s^son: in the latter I might reaeli Calcutta 
about Februaty,' 

The Bishops {ilans were eventually entirely altered. 
In.<ucad of starting for M-idras. he foflowed to some extent 
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Bishop itcber’ft earlier pilgrimages, and his Journal is 
resumed “on leaving Calcutta for the Upper Provinces." 

"Sunday, funo 20, 1530. Having taken mjr usual 
)hare in the public services of this day, by preaching a 
dosing lecture on the miracles at the early service at the 
cathedral, and agjun at eleven to the interesting assembly 
of Christian friends in the chapel at my own house, 1 set off 
about half-past five in the afternoon, with my excclleni 
friend Mr. W. \\\ Bird, of Barmckpore. The Archdeacon 
and Mrs. Corrie had gone forward on Saturday evening 
that he might perform hts usual duties, to which for months 
past be has sedulously devoted himself, by undertaking the 
chaplain's duty at Barrackpore. during Mr. H, Fishers 
absence on leave in the Upper Provinces. He has, with 
great pains and care, met and nursed up, if 1 may so speak, 
a congregation, at an evening service in the cantonment, in 
addition to the scaled morning service at Govemmdnt 
House, The beginning seemed inauspicious. The friends 
of religion were few and cold; its enemies numerous and 
angry, and with them came 'mockers' who tried to biugh 
away, not devotion only but even mere decency^ The Arch¬ 
deacon. however, kepi his quiet even course, and has the 
comfort of seeing that promise hilfiUed which He who cannot 
deceive gave of old to ’ the patient abiding of the meek.' 
The service is now numerously attended, and amongst the 
congregation are several earnest inquirers after Divine 
truth. 

“ Our ba^ts had been sent forward from Calcutta, and I 
had appointed Barrackpore as a gathering-placo for the 
whole part}'. I must begin by cnnmeniting the individuals 
of whom that part}* consists, for though there is a feeling of 
absurdity which attaches to the act of sitting down to make 
out a cntalc^ue of those per^ns with whom we are in daily 
converse, yet, as I write for others—^^for, be it remembered, 
I disclaim the imputation under which journalists must be 
content to lie, of being under the inHuence of a brge 
measure of self-esteem—such a camloguc is ne<»ssary. If 
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1 consultetl my own taste and feeTing^. sufficient for the day 
would be the evil or the good iheneof. Neither the one 
nor the other should find a chronicler in me. But this, 
tike many other indulgences, would Iw very selfish whilst 
there are those who take an interest in anything that befajts 
me. In this, as in alt other things. ! fait short of my pre¬ 
decessor : he had a definite concentrated object in preserving 
memorjals of his travels, for they were written to meet the 
eye of her with whom his heart was shared. I once (alas I 
for how short a timef * knew what a blessing there is in and 
upon such a state of feeling. 

* Bsl in the ddtksonie gnne 'tis bdd, 

-And I Riiutt not retiine.' 


Tluinks he to God, I do not repine in the censurable 
aweptatiun of the word. Sorrow, but not without hope, 
is my abiding companion ; but, amongst other pcFceptible 
benefits to the spirit:, ti furnishes a standard bv tvhich 
o'crything eardity may be tried and esteemed at its own 
value, V\TieD 1 kndt by my dear Louisa’s dying bed, my 
prayer was that the days of my appointed time might not 
be praloniged beyond the pentx! of fitness for useful labour. 
The opportunity of labouring usefully has been given to 
me ID a measure most unlocked for, and to an extent 
which no human thought can catculale in its lesults. 

Our Beet will be made up of tw'o pinnaces. That in 
which I make the voji^c is of non^derablc dimensions, one 
cabin of which 1 iniemf lo use as a general dining-room. 
A small pinnace conveys tlie Archdeacon ami Mr^ ’torric 
A budgemw. a light, roomy kind of boat, mtcellently 
adapted for river sailing, is diatged with two young friends 
• Hdward Thomion, who is on his way to Bamairkjjore: 
and a young engineer officer, Lieut, Durand, consigned to 
my care by the Bishoji of Carlisle, but commending himself 
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Hit beyond any other conunendatfoa by hb character and 
talents. A second budg&ow convey* my mediad friend, 
Mr. Spiers, whom, at my request, the Government have 
appointed to accompany me through the whole progress; 
and a friend of hk and of our whole parti', h.ieut. Sherer, 
who has Eatdy received an qjpdntmcni at Monghir, and 
lakes this opportunity of going. A third budgerow, of 
much less seemly aspect and much slower in movement, is 
fraught with the Archdeacon's assistant^translator and some 
three or four Moonsheesy together with a native writer for 
my behalf. These constitute the ' fleet proper.' As aji* 
pondages we liave a cook boiit and baggage bfm attached 
to ours; a cook bciat to each of the others, and Thornton 
has a horse boat. There i* another young officer on his 
way to hleerut, who will probably move with us on the 
passt^e, in an independent budgerow ; so that w'hen mus¬ 
tered we stand thus: two pbnacea, four budgerows. eight 
attendant boats—and these are by no means too many for 
our party. Everything in India is accomplished by force 
of numbers, and as we have many things to be attended to, 
the crowd t)i followers is not inconsiderable. ^Vhen our 
arrangements were completed, 1 received a oommuntcation 
from the adjutant-general that the commonder-in-chtef had 
ordered a small party of sepoys to attend us as an escort, 
and these must be stowed away somewhere or other, or 1 
must secure a separate boat for their conveyance. Our 
j>arty drank tea with Mrs. Corrie on board their pinnace, 
and separated under orders to set out at daybreak, 

fUJit' Jir/, At daybreak we were under w^eigh, 
having fixed Banackpore for the point of starting. I 
thought it belter to take for granted ihai our whole party 
would be ready, but as soon as wn were able to discover 
remote objects, I saw that the Archdeacon's pinnace and 
Thorntons budgerow were the only vessels in company. As 
I had some business to detain me atCliinsurah, 1 detenmned 
to make that the place of rendezvous, an d to waii for die 
str^gters, Wc arrived soon after ten. One by one our 
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Ijctlt lk‘«L was mustered, so that we might have gone 
fon^’ard in the aitemoon with a favouring tide, but the 
church was undergoing rejialrs, and it van necessary to 
inspect it; and, moreover, there is a litttc charity project 
connected with Chinsurah which, though now doubtful and 
in ap}>eafnnce inslgnincant, may be nursed into something 
considerable^ Some years ago an old lady, by name ^ atea, 
left a piece of ground of some value, with a large# dilapi¬ 
dated hoiist: upon )t, as 'a place to bury strangers in.' 
In some of the transfers of public property it came into 
Government hands, and they placed it at the disposal of 
the Bishop for charitable purposes. Bishop ticber had 
some designs respecting it, which, however, were found too 
costly, and nothing has since been done; My purpose is 
to scrape together what may be made by the sale of the 
old materials, and with tliis as a * nest egg' endeavour to 
hatch a project, or rather a brood of projects, which arc 
much in my mind for establishing an agricultural free school 
—that is, a school wherein, the boys may be cjicrdsed in 
field labour, in addition to the ordinary insiruction. My 
theory is that if their labour is well onlered It will do more 
than muiiuain them. If, therefore, I can get the buildings 
necessary—and they wdU he neither large nor costly—and 
persuade the Government to transfer an ailownnoc they 
already give to support a school in Chinsunih as a salary 
for the niasier, 1 think wc can IH^o^ much prospect 

rjf advantage, A very excellent man, who was a functionary 
under the Dutch Governmeni and now has an appointrnent 
in the local magistrac)', tindenakes lo be my agent in the 
management of these matters, and with him, therefore, 1 
am desirous to have an opportunity for conversatjon. The 
superintendent of the works (Capt. Belli ujct me at the 
gh.Tt, the chaplain being absent on leave for his health* 

'• Chinsiirab has l(Mt all Uares of its undent governors 
the Dutch. The last remains of their fort, which u-as of 
oortsidcrablc site, have recently been demolished, and their 
church, a small, well-built atructure, is undergoing material 
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altention. It will, however, be too small for the wants of 
the station, which is likely to become not only a place of 
d.ep6t for the troops newly arrived, but probably a per- 
tnanent quarter for at least one regiment, The new 
barracks are extensive, indeed they may be called mag- 
oiilcenc, and when some old Dutch buildings are taken 
a^vay—a work rapidly in progress—there will be a phice 
d'ftmui open to the river, and formed by two ranges of 
barracks and a noble military hospital unequalled, 1 am 
told, in India, and not surpassed in Europe. The Parade 
Ground at Cape Town is the only thing of the kind I 
have ever seen to compare with it. 

" Our evening walk was very refreshing, and w'C returned 
on board to dinner—I, for one. most thoroughly tired and 
sleepy, for 1 had lost my rest on Sundny night through the 
annoyance of cockroaches, which came upon me in nuTnbers 
as though they had resolved on a combined eflbrt to pull 
me out of bod. 

*' Tuesday^ tutd. We were: under sail at daybreak, ajid, 
the south wind still fovouriog, made our way steadily and 
with reasonable speed against a strong ebb-tide: Passed 
Hoogley, a delightful spot, happily chosen fur a residence 
by Mr. VV, Ndli, the collector, and Mr, Smith, the magis¬ 
trate of the district, a most active and intelligent public 
servant. 1 have reason to be t^ltged by his atteniion, 
though its object was thwarted by the Indolent perverseness 
of the native character. He had exerted himsdf to procure 
a Ijoai large enough to receive our whole se[x>y suite, and 
sent it to Chinsurah, where .it arrived in due time, but It 
was nobody's special duty to let me know it was there. So 
they suft'ered us 10 go forward without a word of information 
on the subject, uiuil the evening when the fact was impartal 
to me. 

■■ We passed by Bandcl, also, where there is a spacious 
and well-built Portuguese church, now. like evcr)’thing else 
connected with that establishment, to decay- It 

must be a sorry right to witness the decay of a Christian 
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Church to lodia under any dreumstafices, but nothing that 
I have ev'er heard of the Portuguese will make me desirous 
of securing their prosperity or perpetuity. The cutkmask 
of their Establishment would be its absorption in the 
•Church of England. This process is, I iittst. in Cahrutui 
at least, rapidly going forward. If the locality of Handel 
were more convenient, it might very possibly be purchased, 
or at any rate rented. One village on the bank, named 
Chegdah, demands notice as the residence of a community 
such as could be found only in HengaL It appears that of 
the j>trsons exposed by the rdatives on the hanks of U)c 
Ganges, a proportion, and it is said not a small proportion, 
art survivors, but as they are n^rdtd as legally and 
socially dead, their revived existence gives them no claim 
to support; nor, indeed, will their nearest kin^l r er l hold 
idtefcourse with them. These wretched people find shelter 
at Chogdah, where they have esublLshed a community of 
outcasts. It was thought that a preservation, ao remark* 
able, atid a situation and mode of life so much at variance 
with all around them, would have the effect of rendering 
them more accessible to missionary exertion, hot the &H'erat 
experiments which have from time to time been made have 
all proved unsuccessful. They ohsiinaidy resist all teaching, 
and thus afford one example more that the gospel and its 
blessed influence may be hid to thousands who live in 
* wprldly-minded poverty," aS well as those who rejoice in 
‘worldly*minded affluence.* It is poorness in spirit, not 
poverty or even destitution of worldly ad\'antages, which 
ftiu^ gnm the blessedness. 

“ At four o'clock we brought to at Culna, where I had 
intended to visit a set of schools in charge of a catechist 
employed by the Church Missionary Society: it proved, how¬ 
ever, to be a holiday season, and the boys were away. The 
Archdeacon brought the catechist, Mr. Alexander, to see 
me. He lias been stationed hereabout four or five months, 
and ^ems to have made good his greund. He has a little 
medical knowledge, which he has turned to goml account 
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Ont; or two of fifreat appareot difSicoltj'- have procuiod 
him much renown. But the most mnarkabje (kct he men- 
doned was, ihac three high-caste Brahmins hawr tarcty 
consentcd to allow him to bleed them, and have expressed 
great thankfulness for the benefit derived from it. When 
he (irat came to Cutna not one of them would liave allowed 
himself to be touched by the Christians. Even accidental 
contact would have been deblement. 

"As there was no object to be gained by remaining* I <lid 
not go ashore* but had full leisure to contempbitc firom t h e 
river this thoroughly Bengal village^town, as it might be 
called. In reference to its importance as the principal 
entrepot for all the productions of the fertile district of 
Burdwan on their passage to Calcutta. Cotton, rice, sugar, 
and indigo are the staples which are embarked here on 
board the strange-looking river craft in such vast numbers. 
It si:emed strange that there was not a single ghat for the 
convenience of landing either passengers or merchandise, 
nor could T distinguish a single ’ Pucka ’ (fur so they call 
brick and mortar edifices) in the whole town. In the midst 
of a large draggling vilbge called .Ambonra, about two coss 
further, there was a huge mansion, intended to be stately, 
according to native notions of stateliness, belonging, as we 
were told, to the Kajah of Burdwan'—-an individual whose 
name is synonymous throughout tliis part of India with 
wealth, avarice, and oppression. 

'■ V\*e brought to for tile night at about six o'clock, 
opposite to a large indigo factory called Mirzapoore. Our 
young men crossed the river to visit it. and were moat kindly 
received by the proprietor, a Calcutta genileimui, who hap~ 
pened to be there. Tlits is tiie beginning of the season for 
saving the crop and cany-ing through tile process of preser¬ 
vation—a period of much interest to the planter, who ha& 
probably all his own money, and every rupee he ojuld 
succeed In borrowing, staked on the issue of years of labour 
and skill. This is a general remark, and has no separate 
reference to the proprietor of Mirzapoore. though it would 
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stiem his tniJtircsts cannot be of uitiing^ niagfulude, as he spoke 
of one{;iiitty 0C14JOO coolie!) on one skie of the river and of 
another of ^lOO on the other side, now actually engaged in 
weeding. The vast tract of land devoted to the culiivittJon 
of indigo surprLie<t me greatly. Since we passed the 
Hoogley we have skirted miles of low meaJowland with 
this crop now In a state for ciitiing. The favourite places 
are those which have recently b^n left by the alteration 
of the course of the river. Those under the name of churrs 
are regarded as most valuable possessions, and In them the 
best indigo is produced { but all the lowland adjoining the 
rtver is more or less suitable, and all under cultivation. 

"There is no inquiry of gfreatcr interest ai this nioracnt 
than the state and prospects of the bdigo factories. Wo 
may venture to look beyond the mere commerdat and 
terrestrial advantages; and regard them as possible—I wish 
I could with confidence say as probable'—channels for the 
diffusion of Christian civiluLoiton. In noting tJiis {>ossthlltiy 
here 1 am influenced by the general opinion, but 1 am bound 
to SI)" the peeuiiar circumstances of their position being 
allowed for, there is nothing in tlie authentic rct»orts of 
those indigo |ilantfcrs which had yet reachoi me to justify 
us In placing them low when comiiarcd with other classes of 
men who have been engaged as pioneers of civUtiation. 
They an* much bettjer than the Dutch Uoers a( the Capi:?, 
and not much worse than outlying sctilcre in American 
woods. Tlmy have to maintain a struggle surrounded by 
forrns of sociol life at once the most corrupt and compU- 
catL-d. It would, I conceive, be impossible to convey any 
ideas of tile fraud, dishonesty, reckless disregard of any¬ 
thing diat wears the semblance of «b)igaUon, further !ha n 
they art every day eaetnptificd by Bengal Domindar% and 
ihdr auxiliaries, the Comaslais j a nice of men of fretrdom 
and character scarcely known iunong us, unless they' may 
be described ^ the middle men of Irclaud under the most 
odious circumsunce of aggravatioiL 

Our [iosUion for the night was chosen, noi by any fore- 
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thouglit of the serang. hut by happy ehancc. on the'weather 
skle of an indigo fiidd. Consequently wo were in some 
■neasure tree from [he plague of insects, though it must be 
allowed the boat's cabin tlurtng dinner would have aUbrdcd 
no contemptible opportunity of improvement toTthe practical 
entomologist. Our young friends bad brought a report 
that the Bagerothi branch of the river is still lm|jrracticab|e. 
We shall gut more precise infonnatian at Nuddea, where 
the branches separ^,. It will cause a considerable aticf' 
atiun in my plans if we are forced to go tip the JeUiitghT, 

■* li Wneitiay, We were again in motion before 

sunrise, and with some anxiety repeated to the creivs of the 
several boats we met descending the river our inquiries as 
to the state of tlic water above. AU the arvswers weor 
discouraging, and when we reached Nuddea it becautie 
necessary to inakc an absolute decision. We brought to. 
ihcrefoni^ and ilie .Archdeacon sent theserangof bis pinnace 
up to the town, which stands at some distance from the 
present course of the stream, to make Inquiries of the 
Thiumadar. 'I’he report he brought us back was decisive, 
'rhe water was scanty thronghoiti the whole of the 
rothi, and at one plaik; wc should find less than .a cubit. 
.As this would be insntheient even for the budgerows. Je 
became necessary u> give up this part of our plan, even 
though 1 had written to Btirbampore propusiiig to hold a 
conhrniacioii on the following Sunday. We went for^^ ard. 
therdore, by the Jellinghl, which, as it passes dose to 
Kishnagur. would give ait oppurtuuiiy of communicating by 
diik with Uurhamporc In time to prevent either suspense 
or dbappdmUmmt at our noo>appeamnce. N uddea stand¬ 
ing at the continence of tlic two rivers, Bagerothi and 
Jollinghi, which form tine Hooglcy. is a place of gre^t 
renown. Such coiifluenccs am always much honoured in 
Hiitdoj superstition, and as the Hopgley is universally cbit- 
sidered the true Ganges, all devout believers hold it peculiarly 
sacred. A curious proof of this given in a story whi^h is 
told with mudt confidence of the. Itajali of Burdwan, the 
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individual to Whom 1 have before referred in terms any¬ 
thing but com|dimtmtari'. His usual residence.' Burdwan,' 
is about fourteen coss, something less tlian thirty miles* from 
Cuina. and it is said to be an object of the greatest anxiety to 
him to keep the route from Burdwan to Cnlna in perfect ro' 
pair* in order that when he feels his approaching there 
may be no hindrance to prevent his reaching the banks of 
tin- sacred river in time tobreatlie his last amidst its waters. 

“ Xuddea has other and peetdtar chums to attention* 
It is the seat of a nritversity, Nothing assuredly could be 
less academiuil than its aspect from the river, as it is no 
more than an aggregation of thatched huts spreai! far and 
wkk under a grevc'of ntangoes and cocoanut trees. But it 
is in fact a place of great celebrity for the study of liindtio 
law, and 1 have lately ha<I an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with some very curious details connected with it, 
which hare been put together by that prefoimd and cn' 
lightened investigator of Hindoo antiquities anti iilerattire, 
Mr. H. H. WUson. 

" \\'e Stopped ai Kishnagur to send our letters ashore. It 
ts ait important station us being in the very centre of the 
most imfiortant indigo plantations, and the seat of the 
magistracy of the district This Is one of the places toward 
which my aitcntii>n had been directed with much anxiety^ 
under the ho^>e th^it something might lui ejfacted to supply 
the ofhccs of the Christian ministry to the resident indigo 
planters and thdr European dependents* This and the 
neighbouring suiton of Jessore would bean Interestingfield 
of labour, and a wise and useful minister would or might 
turn it to excellent account There is. in truth, no inissionaiy 
station so decidedly important as this. If a Christian spirit 
of improvcmeiiL could be introduced among this class of 
fjersons, it would have a direct bearing on the native 
round, hat a day of blessing for India when 
each of the stations occupied m the first insianee merely 
for the purjMiScs of gain shall bccoiOc a ceiure of Christian 
and moral atneiioration. 
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'* ^Ve strugglcil on agiiinst the stftham till evening with 
uncertain baffling winds and heavy rains, and at last lay to 
under a high steep bank which seemed to be the very region 
of ague and ' intennlttent^.’ save as to the plague of flies, 
of which indeed there was no intermission. OuV <1 inner 
table was covered, our mouths filled, our lamps nearly 
extinguished, and as long as the lights Tvere kept burning 
there was a perpetual sputtering against them. To get rid 
of the plague ivas impossible, so there was nothing for it 
but to go to bed and hear the rain * patter ' and the jackals 
' jaliber.' 

" Saturdety^ 2&h. My apprehension of ague was not 
unfounded. On Thursday morning 1 found myself very' 
unw'dl at the hour of rising, and when dressed aru! seated 
at table the suspicion came across my mind that my sen¬ 
sations were not altogether unlike those which I esperienced 
urhen attacked with ague at Wandsworth this time last year. 
Half an hour settled the ([uestion. I had fits of both kinds 
In successioti perfectly well defined, though neither very 
se^'ere nor of long continuance. The advantage of having 
a medical man at hand was now very apparent, Mr. Spiers 
was with me in a quarter of an liour, and by persisting in a 
particular kind of treatment, euablcd me to check the disease 
in its infancy. 1 have now got over the imenml at which 
3 recurrence might be expected, and can consider myself 
convalescent. 

*' Sunday^ It is no <asy matter to decide in what 

way Suudiiy should be spent by Cbrtsttun voyagers on tlie 
Ganges. In making my mint! up for this day's duties I bad 
All the advantage of the .Archdeacon’s experience. He 
declared that having tried many methotls without success 
or sarisfactJoTi, he horl at Iasi settled down to a plan for 
which the best that could bo said was that it was open to 
fewer objections than any other he could point out. In 
pursuance of this plan, therefore, wc came to about nine 
o'clock for two hours. Our whole party assembled In ray 
pinnace to service, and when we had. as I trust all experi- 
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enced a season cf much esomfort, we went forward again ill I 
the hot !mun( were {massed, and then availed oursdves of a 
dry grass)" bank* at the turn of the river, free to every wind 
that could blow', to take ovtr night's station. \Xc assembled 
for evening service in the Archdc^on’s pinnace, and a^in 
wdili feelings of ratich comfort 

'' aS/A. Still in the jelHnght toiling and lack¬ 

ing* and bafilctl by the strength of the current and the 
winding course of the river. In various reaches wc passed 
this rtioming our vessel's head was doe south, and then we 
had both wind and stream against us. Mtitdiing, however, 
can cxiiaiist the patjciice or abate the good-humour of the 
dandees ; in the water or out, iritltng on shore or tacking 
and toiling on board, they arc alw'ays m spirits. While at 
work they laugh ■ when at rest they eat. Tlieir caldron is 
seldom closed. The dandees* curr)' is famous, and much 
adinircd by thoiio who have tiirnats of brass. There is 
sometimes aiv admixture of or of meat, but the ortlmar)'- 
ingrtdicflts in equal proportions seem to be nboni a barrel 
of rice boiled with half tt peck of garlic, cloves, and about a 
quartern measure of pods of caj^isicum (calltxl chitltcs), 
aimmered together over a slow hrc. Then, let them stand 
tilt the mess is coi>l enough not to scald the lingei^ oi a 
dandee ; then place the rice pot in the centre of half a 
dofuo c:rpectant individuals, who will presently empty the 
rice into die hollow of their hands, while the noses of all 
around are lortiired by the acrid fungus-steam of the 
pungent chillies 

*' About four o’dock tri the afttmoon a shout from the 
dandetjs announced ivith much joy that we hod reached the 
great Ganges, The river pours along, ^deep, majestic, 
rough and arong,’ in a course nearly due south. Our 
souiherly wind, though rather sliicfc, helped us'againsl the 
stream, and we toiled along the right bank of the river till 
it was quite dark on tlie look-out fur a cot«'enient jilace to 
moor in. We wete but poorly suited at Iasi, and the night 
was Mormy. 
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Tuesday, We got, under weigh ai the ftr^t peep 

of morning, and began to stem the fierce current of the 
Ganges. \*oyagers at tliis season depend on having the 
wind from the southward and eastward, with fresh gales. 
Nothing less would enable them to make progress against 
this wild ciirrcnL and ex'en with this aid we were frequenily 
obliged to cack. We made a respectable advance till about 
four o’clock, when the heavens began to gather inky black¬ 
ness from the npnh-wcsL W'e were in the middle of the 
fitreatn, and our scrang immediately bestirred himself to get 
near the shore, We had just rcachetl it, and the men liad 
landed and got fast hold of the tow-ropo. when, after a 
momentary hiU, tlte typhoon hurst upon us with all its 
violence. We wero driven downwards bumping against 
every jirojeetion in the soft sandy bank, and it seemed 
impossible dtat we should, save nitrselvea from being 
swamped. The daiidees were like a .set of children, apd 
the serang was not much better. My own servant (Charles) 
kept his hesul completely, and wfhen I went up to see 
what could be done. 1 found htin in command of the 
vessel. 

*' Fonunately we came to a. mooring when we least ex¬ 
pected it. and were able to get out our hawsem, w*hich the 
dandees, who had now perfectly recovered themselves and 
their w’its, were very expert in fixing. \\c were at 
leisure to watch a north-wester in his most furious form— 
wind, rain, and thunder could hardly do more seporaiely or 
in combination. It lasted something less titan an hour, and 
when it moderated we began to look out for our friends. 
The Archdeacons pinnace hac .1 from the fiist been moored 
safely ahead of us, but nothing was to be seen of the budge- 
rows. After a short lime, however, Mr. Spiers' hove in 
sight and brought tidings of the rest We went on till dark 
to futd a good place to halt in. but our friends had not got 
up with us. Our good Archdeacon came ofi^to visit me as soon 
as we had cast anchor, and by the awkwardness of one of 
his servants fell between the little boat and the pinnace. 
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Happily the ioderattgabte Charles was assisimg hjrn iaio 
Uic pinnace, and Ivad firm hold of his hand The whole 
crew of Bengalese could do nothing but shout iknd scream. 
1 run up the forecastle, and found my friend clinging tti 
Chiiiics vUid the boats. We inrinedlately lifted him in, and 
he had nothing more severe tlian a wetting. [ thought 
Mrs. Coirie might have been .atanned at the noise, so when 
he was fairly on board I shouted out ' AD's well,* but my 
precaution was vain. She did hear the alarm, but did myt 
hear the assurance. However, the bouts were very near, 
and Mr. Conie went on board at once to carry ihc news 
himself both of the peril and the ddiveranccs. 

mdnrsdajf. ^oih. We pushed on eariy in the morning 
to Bogwangula, where our letters w«e to await us. The 
run w'as iirn long in point of distance, but hindrances and 
delay's occurred, so that it was nine o'clock when we came 
to. .A targe (tackec of letters was waiting, but ail Indian 
and Dlficial 1 J thoroughly expcetctl samt English and 
private. To read and answer the several communications 
was, however, a sutisfncttiry mode of occupation. We 
large packets ready for despatch. Throughout tt w.ts a day 
of rest and communication with that portion of the wide 
world which k not ioduded between the banks of the Ganges. 
Our fleet arrived one by one all more or l«=is battered by 
the Sturm, but all safe. Bogwangula is rafjidly losing the 
charaamstics so graphically described by Heber, Tlie 
nvtr gains i^kmi it In aU directions, and the ]>cople seem 
wear}' o\ mainiuining the struggle and are aiiaiidonlng tlie 
ground. These mignuions are so familiar to ihe Bengalese 
that ihey excite no remiu-k, and ruined vDlages, ia^lad of 
Udog indicative of misery, may be regarded only as a/ford* 
mg proof that the people have not wit enough m see when 

they ought to rise, nor vigour enough to act upon their 

dcttmtimtitifi, 

7 'kunday^ ynly (j/. ^ made good progress to-day. 

About eleven oclock the Rajmahal HUIs were visible in 
the faintest shadowy outline. 
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Fridfiwind, and Saturday, p^d. Two days of delays, 
blunders, embuTiussment and almost disasters. The senng 
of course^ as he always does when anything like dtihculty 
occurs^ lost his wits, and all co mmattd over himself and 
others, \ was obliged to turn captain myself, and with my 
man, Giarles, as first lieutenant, manageil to bring the pin¬ 
nace to Midior in a safe berth on Friday night, although it 
was as late as half fiast ten o'clock, and to reach some friends 
w ho were waiting for u$ at Rajmahal about nine on Satur¬ 
day. W^e went forward in the evening, but did not make 
much progress. Our serang managed to run ns aground, 
where we stuck fast, and then came on a typhoon almost as 
violent as that of Wednesday, I was again obliged to lake 
charge of the vessel, with Charles in the usual offices of 
mate, boatswain, caq>ent«r, first lieutenant, &c. By timely 
preciution w'e saved the masts, and sfiouM have got through 
in safety bui for the abominable bungling of one of the men. 
They had in the first instance furled the sails in such a 
clumsy fashion that I made them all go up again, chat wc 
might have all s>u:^£ befom the gale was at its fury. The 
idle wretch who should have banded the foretop sail, was 
contented with setting it up without tying the points. The 
very first blast of wind produced its effect and the sail was 
blown to pieces in a few minutes, I was here confirmed in 
iny opinion, which the experience of the last tivo days had 
taught me, that ivhatever niu^ be done for the ship's safety 
must be done before the point is urgent. Ai the moment of 
such difficulty they are as incapable . of attending to orders or 
making a combined exertion as if they were so many boys. 
Amphibious as they seem, they cannot stand the tjelttug of 
ihe storm. They will do an^'tbmg to shelter tiicmselves 
from it. and this eventug I actually saw one ofthedandees 
ot my own piimace up to his shoulders in water, hauling 
out a rope with one band and with the other holding up an 
umbrella. 

"* Monday, iih. Yesterday was anytliing but a day of 
ho) y rcif. \Vc tiad made aiTiirnjt:ra<itus ^ on lilt; previous 
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Sunday, but the morning was da^k and rainy, anti we were 
all dispcn«:d, no one knowing anything 0l hb odghlwur. 
About two o clock came on the fiercest storm of rain and 
thiindiir, though with less wind, that we had yet encountered, 
and of longer coniinuance. The fluinder was more }>ro* 
tmcKul at timex and seemed nearer than any I had betore 
heard. To form something like a notion of it, you must 
endeavour to seem placed in the cenu^; of a batteCy. of 
ii-{>i}undera, tlciuble>loaded and fired in rapid succession. 
Hy a ooineidenee the chapter which oocurted for my private 
reading was job xjtxvii. ver i to 5; * At this my heart 
trembleth, and is moveri out of bts plaice' Hear attentively 
die noise of His voice, and the sound tliat gneth mil of His 
mouth. He directeth it under the whole heaven, and His 
lightning to the ends of the earth. After it a voice roarcth ; 
He thiuldereth with the voice of His excellency, and He 
wiP not stay them when His voice ts beard. G*xl thunder- 
cih marvellously with His voice ; great things docth He 
which wt cannot comprehend/ This evening I felt what I 
rarely fed. wciiry and dispirited Our boats were scattered, 
and mine was in a place not easy of hcocss. I did not, 
ihcreiore, encmirage dm idea of attempting to assemble, but 
wt-nt to an early bed after a soUtarj' cup of lea. Tjie night 
brought refreshment and irancpillllty, and we are now. 
after much labour and difficulty, pursuing our course 
steadily. 

■' Titetday, Our movement is slow, and we got no 

furrtit^r than Poinice. The origin which llishnj) Hebtr 
gives to this place, ■ Peer PointiK^* is not allowed by the 
etymologists who are with us. Each seems to have his 
separaui theory ; but the most plaiwibte is that given by 
Mr* Corries assistant Da Costa, who says tjiat it is a 
custom among the MusstiEmcn when a man renowned for 
sancdiy dies to distribute hU household stuff in very small 
portions amongst his disciples and votaries as relics. Now 
Pointee mc^ins the lower end of a bedstead, and be says 
that some such portion of the vaJuahles of some saint had 
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been placed here anti honoaced as a relic,* Pointee is 
beaucifully situated—it is a rocky headland clothed with 
stately timber, and commanding an extensive view up and 
dowi the Ganges, with those hills which have now been 
our pleasant neighbours for three days. The worst 
calamity Is that my cook bc«t has not been heard of since 
Sunday, and we must make up our bill of fare of rice and 
unless the village can aflTord other provision. At 
Sidtgtilly, on Monday, we hiui a sharp struggle with the 
rapids, just above thr usual place of moofmg. W'e got 
safely through j, being therein more fortunaie than a deinch- 
ment of se|K>ys in a country boat ahead of us, who ^vere 
swam[>cd. Their wretched vessel was knocked to pieces, 
'f hey all swm like ducks, and every man landed safely with 
his arms and ‘all.' E have seldom seen w striking a group 
as they formed when gatheretl round their old jeniaucdar. 
who gave his direcdoos seated on the summit of a 
picturesque heap of rocks. The ' up country sepoys are 
a singularly fine race of men, and they were encumbert^l with 
only just as much display as a statue would have desired. 
If Chantry wished to execute a group of Priam and hLs sons 
he could not Ituve had a finer study. The jemauidar wrns 
the good old king to the very life, and at his right stood a 
sCjKvy carry'ing his sword and belt, who might have made .t 
perfect Hector; or he might have stood for Sir Walter's 
l>ei^nificadon of t'alour,—prim, settled, coOl, Icaniug upon 
bis mvn gocxl sword, 

'• Wednesday, 'ftk. We were brought to yesterday much 
earlier than we intended at Puttergotta. A ridge of rocks 
run-s out into the stream, round which our serang coolly said 
that our boats could not make way* and the wind had failed 
completely. Whether we would or no, therefore, we must 
bring to, and certainly tf time had allowed, the event would 
have been very different. As it was just half-past three, 

• Cislwiv it tuay be recollected, »r* ” Peer Painuse, Father or 

lit. E'tnntee^ wn the nanie of n Mussultium saim who he buried u 
rhi* 
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anJ we were under a sleep bank with a souih-wcstcm 
exposure, R severe beating: from an oven could not have 
Ixfen more effectually devised, and we soon felt its 
iniluence. The Ihennometer in rny cabin nin up to 
and with all appliances and means to boot, it was Impos- 
stbie to procure any mitigation. There tvas nothing for k 
but to gasp on and say, or rather cr)\ ’ Gallop, y-c fierj^- 
looied steed , but never surely did sun descend so sfowly. 
r-lowever. it was down at last, ami ivt met to enjoy the 
cvcmttg breeae on a rocky headland amidst some of the 
oveliest scenery which wood, rock, and water could com¬ 
bine to form. It la indeed a nobie river; here w‘c are 
about 400 miles from its estuary, and it is flowing before us 
in a wdi-defined channel above a mite bioad, with a depth 
m many places, we are toM, of fony or fifty feet, and with 
a vcl«ity, where the current is strongest, of not less tlian 
SIX mi!^ an hour, t thought ihc Rhine and the Ganubt; 
something consTderablc, but the Canges here may be taken 
as cfpmJ to any six rivers in Europe. 

'■ Fndffjf. 9/yl Our sail In die afterm^n of Wednesday 
was pleasant and rapid liy a vary unusual chance ours w as 
t e urst pinnace, and sus the serang announced jusi at sun¬ 
lit that we had reached Hoglipore, I gave orders to bring 
to tor the night m the tirst secure place we could find, as a 
sto^ wus gathering. He obeyed widi more than usual 
activity. I found, liowuvcr, when the other boats arrived, 
that the ghat at which wo had stopped was not Bogliuorc 
proper, but an outlying hamlet dependent on it However 
»the pla« ,vas wdl ou. the storm 

heat heavily. 11 wis coBsiJtrod botto- u> remain where 

1™!“'!.“'^”'' weigh, ami 

moved ^.t iwo coss higher up to the tegular landitig 
[t^ n..ghl»re ta a Img, ^ ® 

^e r^alence of ,he dten-e. magistmey. One of the la«er 

Ca^lu to the cold sea»n, and lived on term., of intiraacy 
with the .■hrchdeacn-a Eunily. i h,vd seen him oc™i,.„^ 
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and ahvnys with mudi pleasufe. He (S young, but a 
devoted and es:emplary Christian—one ia whom the benefits 
of early religious training were beautifully illustrated, and he 
knows from expeiience that the comfort of tlie gospel is 
indeed a ' j^earl of great price.' He was one of those who 
shared in the deliverance when the £(tei Judiaman was 
burnt, and he is referred to, though not by name, in Colonel 
McGregor's interesting narrative, k is pleasant to know 
by a note from himself that his house is close to the ghat, 
and thither I should ha^^ repaired immediately, but that 1 
found an invitation from Colonel Cameron and the oflficeriv 
of Lite Bufls. with an intimation that they purposed calling 
on me. My cabin was scarcely large enough for a recep¬ 
tion room, but the intrSUiction did not last a lung rime— 
just long enough to enable me to express my sense of iheir 
kind attention and to rcr^uest that the guard of honour 
might be withdrawn, as there was no shelter for tile men 
near the ghat. 1 went up to Mr. Pringle's to a late bresik- 
fast, and found that the kind Archdeacon had made all 
necessary inquiries to enable us to determine what our 
plans ‘ihouJU be, 

" There is a chaplain at Bnglipore, a Mr Pritchard, ljut 
he has gone to the hiUs on sick leave, and has been absent 
some time. 1 n conscquimce there ivas an arrear of duty. 
Therev-werc fifteen children whose parents were anxious for 
their baptism. This the Archdeacon undertook, and we 
resolved that we must not lose the benefit of the east wind 
now blowing freely, but start at daybreak with the hope of 
reaching Monghir for service on Sunday. My morning 
was given to preparatfons for the future* and the afternoon 
to pleasant convaesation and a delightful drive with Mr* 
PringlrL It is a beautiful district, and the air is more 
sensibly pure than in Bengal 

" From Mr. Pringle I learnt many interesting particulars 
resjjccring the indigo planters—a class of persons very 
numerous in this ne^hbourhood, but much marc numerous 
and of greater consideration in the district a little 10 the 
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nortii t>f this on the other side of the Ganges. On every 
account the acmaJ condition of this rl'Mi; of persons is a 
most interesting subject of intiuiry'. 1‘hrough these may be 
solved the problems which now engage so targe a |toruofi of 
attention ; To what extent is the settJcnient of European 
euUlvaiors in India practicable ? What would l)c the 
of such settlement ou the character of the natives ? How 
will the individuals themselves endjurt: the way of life to 
whkii they must be exijosed ? is this way of life absolutely 
incompatible with the profession ur practice of Christianity ? 
What will be its mutual influence ? Is the low spiritual and 
moral state of the indigo fdantors to be ascribed to the 
character and disposition of the individuals who have 
engaged in these occupations T or must it be refciml to Uie 
deteriorating influence of the occupation itself? Whai 
might Ijc expected from tlicir agency in the mlssionnry 
cause, if they were imbued with a missionaty ipirit? 
These are some of the |xunts of inquiry which [irescnt 
ihemsclvea. most imert^tog from their intrinsic importance, 
but to me at this time specially interesting, inasmuch as I ‘ 
have 10 make up a deliberate opinion on grounds carefully 
examined,—^whutlter I can adopt the terms of dint sweeping 
censure pronounced by Hcber on the whole clasii, w 
whether it must not now be qualified by a rcferendc to 
many Important conslderatiions, some of which did noi 
come under hia view, and some perhaps had no existence 
when his remarks were trritten. The aspect of a novel 
speculation like tlib of a mixed character, both commerdal 
atnl agricultural, must be ever dianging. and the clinracicr 
and tuanners of the intfivtduals who conduct it must share 
in this diange. 

** XI r. Pringle was very full and strong in hU mtarks 
on the utter tmjMtcncy of the existing judicial and legal 
institutions, however vigilantly or diligently atlminiswred. in 
rcsjiect to the impros’iemem of the moral pnndple among 
thenativesi *\Vc punish crime,' he said, 'wherever we 
defect ir. and our vigilance prevents a great deal, which hut 
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for the dread of penal cons«iuenccB, woidd be perpetrated 
every day. Cut we cannot get beyond this mark, The dis¬ 
position to do wrong remains in all its force, and the nian 
who has been kept from WTong and robber}*’ even murder, 
by hb fears, has only a probable chance of Impunitj and he 
15 ready for the worst crimes,' The inference he would 
draw' is this: that nothing is really accomplished by the 
agency of the British authorities but the^ mere prevention 
uf evil. I am disposed to view the question more cheerily, 

’ Cease to do evil ' comes before * learn to do well, and I 
trust that there is as clear and real a union betsveeti the two 
as b implied in the ooUocatiom In the ei'cnlng the Arch- 
dcticon acctiiu[xuiled me to the mtea dinner. Tliere was a 
Vfiry numerous ^larty, and probably some inierestmg and 
well-informed people, but amidst the bustle of ci^nUties to be 
iuterelianged there was little opjxirtuniiy of 5ndmg them 
out. My next neighbour was a Captain Lodtyer, whom 1 
had met at Chlnsunih In Febmary last, a cultivated agree- 
uble man, so that I have no cause for di^tisfaction. 1 
' could write a homily about going to mtss diimers, but 
perhaps It may be as wdl u> spare the record of ptvs and 
tom in respect to this question. Sutfice it that I havr: 
pondered the whole question, carefully, and am not 
altogether dlssatisTted with Uie conclusion 1 have come 
t<i i but this is the most ! can say of it. 

” Mottchy, i jM, MougAir, I'he eist wind favoured us 
on Fridity beyond our expectations; sttsidily it blew and 
rapidly we moved forw-ard during the whole day, so that 
towards five o'clock our sc rang was able to point out a hlH, 
at the foot of which he said vfas the hot spring of Seem 
Coom, k seemed that we should Iw able to bring to in 
time to make tins the point of our evening walk, but it was 
' seeming' only. About a milf from the beadbnd vre got 
Involved in eddies and shallows, lar beyond any powers of 
luctrication tlic dandees could muster, and tlie night closed 
itpoti us in the midst of our difficulties. The Archdeacon's 
pinnace iras in a like embarrassment. So there we were 
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obtiged to be till thti tight ojad the renewed rigonr of 
tnorning enabled our people to e.\ert themselves with efiecL 
Wt: came to ai the place proposed, detennined iioi to be 
disappointed of our visit to the well. It is a hot spring of 
very high tempentture, and the water b of ejctraordinary; 
purTtj*. free from any admixture of sulphur or other minerals 
like the Bristol waterSi and that which is sent to a great 
distance for tlie use of invalids or persons who think it a 
luxury. Superstition is of course busy with so fait a 
subject, and the Brahmins who have complete possession 
of It amuse the pctiple with a most absurd account of Its 
origin arid {is mystical proi>erties and virtues. Our poor 
sepoys, most of whom, it should be obscrs'cd. are Brah- 
mina, seemed to regard this as an opportunity not to l>c 
lost, and hastened to turn our short stay to accounL The 
attendant priests were a worthless-looking, idle, disorderly 
set. and gabbled over their formularies In a tone of most 
complete indiflett'nce, gaatng round them all the time as 
though the matter were one in which they had no concern. 

I was struck by the intense; mierest: of the voiariesL One 
young sepoy seemed to be deeply impressed with solemn 
feelings m'cn whilst the old w’rctch was jabbering and shift¬ 
ing a son of straw ring ^mnde of jungle graas) from one 
huger to another, /ft seemed to be really observani, and 
bore the conclusion of the ceremony, which w'as the sprink¬ 
ling of the w'hole body with lake water, without shrinking. 
Seeta Coom is only about a co^ (two miles) by land from 
Monghir, but tlie distance by ivater is considerable. Our 
east wind had failed us. and we weit obliged to tack the 
greater pri of the way. About two o'clock we came to at 
the ghat. 

" hlonghir was, under the Mohammedan Govemmcni. 
a place of some imporunct It was considered a first-claiis 
fortress, .and the remainder of the w'orks as they now are 
bear evidence that it deserved the character. It has now. 
litMD some cause not easy to cxjilain, become celebrated for 
its manufadurc of hardware, small articles of ornamental 
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furniture, uiid cutler}'. The vendors of these commodities 
ply at ihe ghat, and proffer their wares standing up to their 
necks in water with not much less assiduity and importunit}' 
than the young members of the Jewish nation who dispense 
oranges at the ' £]ephanc and Castle,^ near London. It was 
a hery hot aftemoont but cooler t: 9 iiter than usual.. About 
five o'clock I received a visit from ilie Commissioner. Mr. 
Lea Warner, with whom, in coifcert n ith the .Atthdcacotu 
we mode arrangettients for assembling all the Christian 
residents for divine service on the morrow, for which 
purpose Mr. Warner kindly offered the accommodadoti of 
his house, the same which Bishop Heber made use of on a 
similar occasion, while it was occupied by Dr. Tytler, The 
evening wasireshatid fair. aiKl f was very glad to acc^t the 
offer of Mr. Lea VVamcr to take a di^e in his carriage. 
The office of Commissioner involves a wide extent of 
duties and responsibilities, and in a thickly inhabited 
wealthy neighbourhood such as this district, must of 
necessity be entangled by many embamissincnts arising, it 
would seem, from the complicaied and aoomaloiis character 
of the power entrusted to his direction and discretion. As 
far as the admlmstration of the criminal law is concerned, 
there is, however, no cause of complaint. Violent outrages 
are now' almost unknown, and certainly never escape un¬ 
punished, and even the crimes of a less flagrant character 
are repressed with a strong hand, but civil injuries do not 
admit of such vigorous and summary means of adjustment. 
“ At the same time it is said the pet^le of this district 
are comparatively quiet and unoffending. They are less 
iidgioufi than the Bengalees, and less inclined to violence 
than the people of the upper provinces. Their most 
dangerous and detriinentat propensity is the use of spirit 
tuous liquors. 

** Before we returned to our pinnace, and just as evening 
was closing in, Mr, Lea V^arncr led me to a point of view 
which hecharacierited {and \ should think with great truth) 
as one of the finest in India, One of the bastions of the fort 

^5 
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is erected on a fed^e of rocks jutliog out into the river, and 
forming an angle against which the whole for«! of the 
stream spends itself, it commands a view of piod^ious 
extent and interest on both sides. The town stands along 
the banks, its long line of walls and mined edifices and 
defences, its decayed though stately houses, intermingled 
with graceful palms and large forest trees, scattered over a 
bare and open countQN and hacked by a noble range of 
mountains (the Currackanpore Hills), and with the Ganges 
pouring along and spreading out its waters—these are some 
of the objects which form the splendid view from the lort 
at ^ionghir. though 1 fear the recapitulation of them will 
convey a no more correci idea of their interest than might 
be formed of a beautiful woman by a catalogue of her 
features, with a distinct speciheadon of the width of her 
mouth and the length of her nose, 

"We assembled at Mr. Lea Wamer^s house at seven 
o’clock on Sunday morning, a congregation of about eightj' 
persons, and again in the evening about sixty. Monghir 
lias long been a station for Baptist ministers or missionaries. 
The whole congregation and ihdr two ministers, Mr. 
Moon and Mr. Leslie, shared in our service. In the 
evening they came to my boat, and we had an hour's very 
pleasing mteroourse. Mr, Moon has been tong in India; 
Mr. Leslie about six years. He is a man of considerable 
power, and much devotetl to the work and duties of hts 
calling. It was a very interesting day. We ivere under 
much apprehension in the morning (Monday) that we 
might be exposed to disagreeable delays. The rock.s in 
which the bastion 1 have mentioned stands, cause such a 
tremendous cunrent that without the aid of an easterly 
wind, blowing fresh, no vessd can get round. Lord 
Amherst, we were told, was detained many days, and so 
was Lady Hastings. The morning opened very inaunpi- 
ciotisly ; there uraa little wind, and that lay directly against 
us. We began to set about being patient, and to devise 
plans of occupatioti ; but our trouble was removed by a 
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fresh easier!y breeze whicfi sprung up abour twa o'clock. 
Monghir is a place of vast importation. There were a 
great many vessels besides our own wind-bound, and the 
husitiess of unmasting and getting under weigh presented a 
scene of bustie and confusion. It seemed impossible i!iat 
with the river running like a mil! stream, and the wind 
blowing fresh, so many t^esseJs, most of them clumsy in 
appearance and awkwardly managed, tould be got under 
sail without accident. One by one, however, this was 
effected, and we passed the point of difficiiftj', in half an 
hour all were merrily stemrning the current. We made an 
excel lent run, and met our usual evening party in safety. 

'■ 13M. A fresh breeze from the e.ist carried 

us forwaptl rapidly the whole day. .We had something less 
than the usual share of difficulty, but considerably more 
than the usual portion of danger. The fresh breeze occa¬ 
sionally rose to a complete gale; and as it met the fiercfi 
current it raised in some of the long reaches a very rough 
and disagreeable sea, such as our boats are ill-prepared to 
encounter. Our crews have absolutely no notion of tile 
management of the vessel In such weather. I kept a sharyi 
look out, and with my first lieutenant's aid succeedetl in 
preventing any mischief. The Corries were not so fortu^ 
riaie. To avoid a shoal, their serang brought the pinnace 
up so suddenly that be laid her on her beam ends. The 
water rushed in at the cabin windows, the bookcase and 
tables were all wetted, and Mrs. Corrie was in e-xtreme 
peril, before the Archdeacon could rush upon deck and get 
the vessels head to the wind. Not a man in the crew* 
retained the slightest self-possession. The steersman ran 
up from the cabin, and the rest were like so many mad 
monkeys. The peri! was, therelbre. really extreme, though 
the actual mischief went no further than the damage done 
to the cabin furniture, and the serious alarm to Mrs. Corrie. 
W e came to for the night at Bar, a large old town in the 
midst of a most fertile district, famed among other things 
for the production n't a perfume obtained by distillation 
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from a larg^ species of jessamine, which, grows here tn great 
abundance. 

« Wtdmidav, i From Bar. the nin to Paina is 
quite sitaight. and as the river's course is nearly from west 
to the breere, which still blew very ireslit 
favourable as we could desire. About two o'doclt we rea-^ed 
the lirsi suburb of Pama. ^d passed it very rapidly, 
noticing with much interest the several objects which Heber 
has described so graphically. We had here a fresh proof 
of that selfish indifference to everything b which their own 
safety «r advantage is not concerned, which is so often 
spoken of as marking the native character. The wind 
blew- with great violence, and the waves were very high 
and rough when we saw a country boat, which was sailing 
about fifty yards ahead of us. suddenly upset. I called to 
ourserangto get ready his small boat, 'theding>%' to save 
the people; but he did not move, and when Charles, as my 
interpreter, scolded him violently, he Insist^ verj^ coolly 
that the river was too rough to allow* the dw»g>* to put ofi. 
By thb time the people might be seen dinging to their 
own boat, keel upwards. The af^ir had taken place in a 
crowded part of the river within sight of hundreds of 
people, with boau of all kinds lying at the ghat, but not a 
creature offered assistance; and white we continued in 
sight not a single effort was made to get the peopit 
ashore. They were simply suffered to drift along as fast 
and .\s far as the river would carr)‘ them. 

- More than an hour and a half was occupied itv passing 
along the city and suburbs of^ Patna, We came to abreast 
of Bankipore, which is in &ct the English Residency, at 
about half-past three I was to have been the guest of the 
cliaplain. but a serious domestic affliction had disqualified 
him for the burden of reception, and 1 was happy to avail 
myseif of an invitation very kindly given by Mr. Jennings, 
the collector* VVe dined early, and took a short evening 
drive after, returning to our boats to sleep. 

“The next day, after breakfast at Mr. Jennings', I 
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vi 5 iLe 4 a nete establishment of a most interesting nature—a 
native female school lately set on foot, by Mrs. Wilson's 
suggestion, by the ladies of the station, and cooducted by 
M iss Chattield, ivho had been sent out by the Society from 
England. There are eighteen scholars; and, nov^ as the 
experiment is, it seems already to justify at least one hope, 
viz., that in earrjing fonvard such a measure there are no 
diihculties at a detached station like Patna greater than 
those which have been overcome in Calcutta, and the pri>- 
mise of ultimate success is, to say the least of it, quite as 
encouraging. Miss Chatlield seems devoted to the work, 
and has made progress in acquiring necessary knowled^ 

“ The shortness of my stay in Patna prevents me from 
returning the visits of Sir Charles D'Oyley and other 
English residents. I can say nothing, therefore, from actual 
knowledge of his beautiful dramngs. The praise which 
Bishop Heber bestowed upon them is joined in by every 
one who has had an opportunitj' of looking them over, 

“ Amoog the guests at dinner to-day was the Padre 
'Giulio CaMaie.’ whom Heber has described. He is still 
in mil vigour. J have seldom seen so picturesque a per¬ 
sonage, and his Franciscan garb is worn with entire knowledge 
of effccL He continues to be well received in the English 
society, and is of a temper much too supple to give, and 
much too prudent to take, oifence. He is said to Ini at 
variance with the authorities in his own Church ; but as hb 
scanty allowances are not withdrawn, and he picks op very 
freqaeni fees from the Irish Roman Catholics, whom ht 
meets with in the neighbouring cantonment of Dinapore, he 
would fe^ his vow of poverty rather inconvenient did 
he not assume to hirosdf the pan of a pope by taking out 
a dispensation. He does not make the least missionary 
effort On the contrary, he disclaims connection with all 
itiissionaries. On the whole, Padre Giulio has little to 
recommend him but a reverend beard, fine features, and 
fair emiplexion." 
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MEDICAL WOMEN IN INDIA. 

Miss JeS'Blake has, tn her article oo " Medical \Vomen *' i» 
Tht !Cimk€nih Cttaury for Kovember last, txpresacJ Her 
»gnt)w that both Medical Mbsiooary Societies and the 
Countess of Dufferin'a Assodaiion for Supplying Female 
Medical Aid to the Women of India are in danger of falling 
into the pitfall of employing women verj’ Imperfectly quali¬ 
fied for their work. I cannot say how true this may be as 
regards the Medical Mission Societies, though I can declare 
from personal knowledge that they accomplish a great deal 
of good in India; but as Honorary Secretary of the Madr^ 
branch of the Countess of Dufferin's Fund, with twelve 
years' experience of rural and urban India* 1 w'ould ask 
leave to explain what I think is a misconception on Miss 
Jex-Blake's part as to the conditions under which Lady 
Dufferin's Fund is working and the methods which it 
adopLs for carrjdiig out its very large and t:omprehensi>'e 
programme. Miss Jex-Blake dhl not endeavour and I 
shall not endeavour here, to give wy detailed account of 
thfi scope and aims * of the .Association. Lady Duiterin, 
in an excellent article published in an early number of 
this Review, stated that the women of India as a 
whole an: without that medical aid which their Burop^m 
sjstcf? arc accustomed to consider as absolutely necessary, 
anil suffer infinitely fnim the ignorant practice of the 
soiled midwife." Lady Duffeiia accordingly, with 
the sympathy and support of Her Majesty the Queen- 

' Fot iltcf® ibe Ecsder h tefetted, m JiddUioti to Lady Duecrin’* snkie 
id AiiAtic QoiiitTsiiLT tUiiKW oT Afiiil, sS3«, to \tr Dsmid Witney^!. 
iMt-r in Hw.A siatic Qi-AftTCStv kxvniw trf iBS?. 
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Empress-^the pacron of the Association—issued her pro- 
sjjtjcius slating^ that the aims of the Associaiiori were 
medicaJ tuition, medical relief, and ilie suppljr of trained 
nurses and midwives- She stated what no one who bas 
consiJered the probiem can deny, that ** it ts to India her¬ 
self we must look in the future for the wholesale supply of 
female doctors. So great a country can never be fully 
sujjplied mth physicians from abroad." 

It will be evident from the above extracts from Lady 
Dufferins article, that the Association started with a full 
knowledge of the obvious and mdisputable fact that the 
w'holesale unportatton of highly educated medical women, 
to be maintained at its expense during the whole of their 
career in India, was altogether out of the question. Here 
and there tu some of the largest cities of the country, where, 
by the muniticetice of the nch, female hospitals exist, em¬ 
ployment may be found for a few such ladies, but the 
provision of female practitioners to supply these places never 
could have called into oclsteiice such an agency as Lady 
T^utTerin s l*u.nd, which, with equal boldness and benevolence, 
aims at alleviaiing the condition of all the women of India, 
It is a question of millions, and a beginning must be made 
at the bottom of the scale. Were the point arguable, as 1 
think it ts not,'some useful deductions nilghi be made from 
the course education has taken in this countrj'. which, con- 
traiy to the avowed pnnciples of govemmeni, having 
begun at the top, has continued to be the privilege of the 
lew lather than the right of the many. 

Every position is best illustrated by a concrete case, 
and the operations of the Madras Branch of the Naiiojud 
Assodatiott may be described in a few words. Scholar¬ 
ships to be held by pupils till they qualify for the 
Apothecarj' and Hospital Assistant Grade respectively 
have been founded by the Fund, and the gratuitous 
education of these scholars in the Medical College of the 
I’residency town has be^n sanctioned by Government. 
District and Local Boards throughout the country have 


tfi /Hi^, 

been Invited to found dinilar scholarships Tot the educa¬ 
tion of pupils, subject to the rules prtrscribed by the 
Fupd, and many have actually endowed scholarships 
already. Arrangements have been made for pia^mg 
native midwives through a brief practical course of 
training in a Lying-in Hospital ai Madras, and also for 
educating norses for practice in the districts. 

h will be observed that the Madras Bi^ch endeavours 
to improve the lowest dass of medical or ^jrrtjf-medical 
practidoiiers, and that its other operations which have been 
described above^ are designed to create a class of fenaJe 
practitioners of moderate aKtilnments. In tact the whole 
lenour of Its procedure points to a very gradual leaven of 
a great lump of ignorance, by the provision of a class ol 
medlral women educated indeed in European tjtedica) 
sc hoots, under European supervision, and in the medical 
science of the day. but not necessarily aspiring to higher 
medkal degrees and attainments. 

Now Miss jex-Blake- whose views on such subjects are 
of course entitled to the greater attention and weight, holds 
that die National Association “ commits a very serious error 
by accepting partially qualified women, and especially the 
tower class of medical practiiioners educated at the Indian 
Colleges with a imich rcstrictetl curriculmn, and in placing 
them practicaity on an equal footing with the graduates of 
those same colleges, or of European schools.'* It may be 
conceded thift would indeed be a Teiy serious error ; but so 
far at any rate aa the Madras Branch is concerned, and 
with equal certainty, so far as I understand, with regard to 
the operations of the Fund throughout India, there is no 
tntentiem of placing such medical practitioners on an equal 
footing with their superiors who are in the possession of 
higher qualifications. 

On the contrar>'. the medical women of the Hospital 
Assistant and Apothecary Cradit which the Madras Branch 
hopes to create, are to serve on the same rates of pay as 
practidoners of the same rank in the sen'letof Goyemmeot 
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in India, and to be subject as far as possible to the same 
discipline as pmctirioners of the same rank in the sers-ice 
of Government, and to work under the immediate eye 
and supervision, and subject to the authority, of superior 
medical practitioners, actLially in the service of Govern¬ 
ment—to wit, the district surgeons, who are officers 
t>Dssessed as a nde of the highest medical qualiiicarions. It 
was never mteiided that these practitioners should have 
independent charge of hospitals, dispensaries, or kindred 
institutions. It may be urged, however, that such pracii- 
tiooers wiD indulge in private practice. LTndoubtedly they 
will, but are they not by reason of their medical qualifica- 
lions, all imperfect though they be, as far superior to the 
native mod leal practitioners who would in the alientative 
be called in, as ate the district surgeons under whom they 
work to themselves ? 

It may also be urged, of course, that it is impossible for 
female subordinates to be under the control of male district 
surgeons to the same e.xtent as are male medte^ subordi¬ 
nates ; and this is no doubt true to some wttent. for if there 
is an objection to the attendance pf the male practitioner in 
the first instance, there will be an objection to his b^tig 
called in when the case proves too serious or too difficult 
for the female practitioner who has taken it in hand. But 
it must be remembered that in the vast majoritj* of cases 
there is not any ra ste objection to the treatment of women 
by male practitianers. Herein it is nccessiry to Join issue 
with Inspector-General Balfour quoted by Miss Jex*Blake, 
when he says that *' out of the hundred milimns of women 
in I ndla. at least cwo-thirds are by their social customs de¬ 
barred from receiving the visits of a medical man at their 
own houses and from attending at the public hospitab and 
dispensaries.” The fact is that only a fraction of the people 
of India are so debmred by caste, and if iHeir custom is so 
far broken through as to allow of their being treated by a 
woman educated in the European methods of surgery, ii is 
no very violent presumption, indeed it is very much a matter 
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of Tuitura! consequence, that they should be will mg when 
in difficulties to go a step farther and consent, if not to 
seeing the European male practitioner, at least to adopting 
the advice he may give to the female in whose hands they 
nrt, 

A female hospital assistant, working at a Local Fund 
Dispensary' in an Indian town, would treat such women as 
could come to the hospitpl—and they are the vast majority 
of the women of the country—and in private practice could 
penetrate Into the houses of the few who are unable to visit 
tlv: hospital, h is hastily assumed by people who do not 
know India that the Mussulnutn custom ofseclusion of females 
generally applies to females of the upper classesi. A very 
slight acquaintance with village or town life in an ordinary 
non-Mussulman Imlian district would soon dissipate this 
error, for you may see the women of the highest castes In the 
country walking forwards and ^kwards to the well, looking 
fearlessly at an European as he goes by, and obviously In 
the enjoyment of id! the freedom usual to their sisters In 
Europe. I mean it would be obvious to a stranger. To 
those who know tlie country, no proofs are necessary of what 
no one could deny. No doubt die Mussulman system was 
adopted during the supremacy of the MognIs. amongst cer¬ 
tain classes and in certain locallUcs, but the esiaci converse 
to Dr. Balfour's statement, which Miss JeJt-Blake quotes 
and accepts, would not be more Lnoorrect than is. his urt- 
qualiiled statemeni as it stands. Custom does undoubtedly 
operate to prevent the resort of women to European doctor,*!, 
but that is because the people are accustomed to native 
doctors and native remedies; and as soon as European 
methods and remedies anr seen by them to be more effica¬ 
cious, then will they freely resort to them, and it is to bring 
this about that tlie National Indian Associatioin pro|>oses to 
begin, in that spirit of humility which is at least one factor 
of success, to offer to the people female medical aid. 

1 do not propose tjj plunge Into the morass of Indian 
statistics, but It wiU I>e apparent from the figures in the 
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’'Statesman's Year Bc»k" for which are taken from 
the Imperial census of tSSi, that ol' 97J millions of British 
Indian femaJe subjects, 334 millions are engaged in agn- 
cukurat, industrial, and menial occujtationa of various sorts 
and kinds which make seclusion impossible for those who 
are engaged in them. An objector will now say. but it is 
the higher castes to tvhidi Dr Balfour’s description applies. 

It does not, however, apply to them. The vvives of the 
natives of higher cbssss display no repugnance towards 
European tr^tment and European remedies. If a tvitness . 
b needed by an incredulous people^ let us call a high priest 
The liigh priest of the temple of Budyanath h^ founded 
scholarships in connection with Lady Dufferin's. Fund, and 
by the terms of his grant lias endeavoured to encourage 
women of his own reUgion and high caste to undertake 
the study 01 medicine and of nursing. The fact b dtat out 
of 1-4 millions of women in all India there are 24 millions 
of Mahotnedans, to the majority of whom Dr- Elalfonr's 
statement may be considered applicable, i presume that to 
^ them it is applicable; but outside India, I have, when 
travelling in remote localities among Mussalmans, been 
asked pretty much as a matter of course In the villages, 

" Do you understand science ?" (hikmat) tkc science, 
medicine—and have been pressed to prescribe for Mussal- 
man women, and have been asked to see them for the 
purpose. Being a v'hite man. It is assumed that you know 
something of the healing art, and you are made much of 
accordingly. Many Europeans who have travdled among 
Mussolmans could furnish similar experience. I suspect 
that even as regards the hltissalmmis Dr. Balfour's state¬ 
ment would need some qualihcation. 

Referring again to M iss J ex- Blake's bdlctment, would 
she say that to i»3ss targe numbers of midwives through 
a course of midwifery in a lying-in hospital is usdess, 
because afterwards they still remain inferior practitioners - 

In Lady Dufferin's article this matter receives the 
attention It merits, and in Madras vre think that so far 
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from having started too tow down tn the nnjdical scale with 
hospital assistants and apothecaries, it is doubtful whether 
there has not be^ even mcfre wisdom in dtecetiding to the 
lower, indeed to the lowest, grade ot medical women, and 
in endeavouring to improve a class which probably causes 
mom sufTeHng in India than any other. 

If Miss Jex-Blake’s objection to tlw operations of the 
Fund is adTriittedt in what position does the Government 
standfor the dispensaries and hospitals which are scattered 
' all over India, which are among the greatest monuments 
of British roie and are appreciated beyond cverj'tbing by 
the natives, are for the most part officered by a class of 
lower pracdticincrs under the supervision of medical officers 
of superior attainments. 

Miss Jex-Blake's contention is sound, but what she 
calls the imperfectly educated women viUi be usefully 
empIo>'ed in subordinate posidoni" just as medical men, 
who arc not less imperfectly educated, are at present em¬ 
ployed in subordinate posirions all over the countrj'. 

The Centml Committee can, and does when nccessar)', 
employ lulJy qualified women In posts of sole responsibility, 
and so do the Branch Committees where there is need for 
such ; for instance, in the Victoria Caste Hospital, affiliated 
lo the Madras Branch of the Nationul Asociation. when? 
Miss Bourchier. M.D., whose services were obtained by 
the Central Committee, is doing such e.xcelienr work among 
the Gosha ladies of Madras. 

When Mrss jex-Bl.ike says that it "is a separate and 
most impomnt question which cannot be udequacHv dis¬ 
cussed by her whether it is possible or indeed drairable 
that provision for the medical needs of the hundred million?* 
of Indian women should be undertaken by any voluntarj* 
agenq,^ and whether tt ought not to be made in connection 
with the CiviT Service." she suggests iher very course nl 
coodoct which wns taken in the first instance by this 
Branch, and which is now being adoptctl by the Xatiotiai 
Association b gcner;d. namely, the enlisting of the sendees 
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of vvhat are at least the ywefT-oiiiciaJ agencies of local a n d 
municipal boards in the development of the objects the 
Association has in %*jew. 

It is probable that few who are connected with the 
National Indian Association arc unan-are of the existence 
of the pitfall into which Miss Jcx-Blake thinks it is likely 
to fall. The Central Committee in its published report for 
last year has given notice that it will not recommend pupils 
directly from any medical school or university to independent 
posts, considering ii absolutely necessary that j.'oung 
practitioners should be placed for at least a year in some 
hospital or dispensary where they will have opportunities 
of pracming under the supen'ision of experienced doctors. 
The course of education prescribed for the scholars under 
the Madr^ Branch of the Association will include ^ much 
or more practical acquamtonoe with medical work to be 
acquired in hospital, and such acquaintance 13 prescribed 
as a oec«sary condition to the grant of Hospital Assistant 
and Apothecary certificates. 

It is w'ith much difhdence that I venture to me et Miss 
jex-BIake in the field of cQntrover^q,', and indeed I cvould 
deny having done so. This paper is merely an endeavour 
to show to one to whom female medical education owes an 
undjing debt of gratitude that she herself and those who 
have read her article may liave misapprehended to some 
extent the conditions under which the National Assodation 
labours, and the endeavours which it Is making to avoid 
the errors into which, she considers, it is in danger of 
falling, and to endeavour gradualt]' to work out a schem** 
whereby the women of i ndb ns n zahok may be supplied 
with medical aJd. Such aid must inev'itably be imperfect; 
the practitioners who give it will at first of necessit)- be 
partially educated, but the problem is a very great one, 
and the beginning can but be the day of small things. 

J, D. Rfts, 


CONCERNING SOME LITTLE KNOWN 
TRAVELLERS IN THE EAST. 

Xq. n. 

Wii-UAX, Euu. or ; Sin Hesct SKiJwrm : aku otufias. 

Is this continuation of notices of little known traveUers in 
Asia 1 have nothing to produce of equal interest to what I 
mav feirlycall the curious historj'of the dtscovert^of George 
Scrachaii of the Meams. which was presented in the 
Astatic Review for April last and dreumataoces have not 
been favourable to the elaboration of all that I had intendeth 
Much must be deferred, but still I am able to introduce 
some notices of other wanderers, from MS. records now 
published for the first time. 

The firsl of these new travellers can hardly be called 
tibsciire. except as to hU travels. Such an epithet does nor 
belong as a general appellation to a man whose character 
and death have been painted by Clarendon \ but they do 
certainly belong to him as a traveller, and the scanty 
records which I present have been new to ^ome;, and prob¬ 
ably all, of his descendants. 1 speak of WnJJAM pEiujiyc, 

first Earl of DrxBiGii. 

In a splendkl loan collection of historical portruits which 
was opened at EutXBOfum contemporaneously with the 
Forestry Exhibitton in 1S84. I was much mteiested In a 
tt-ork ofVAXOVKE. belonging to the Duke of Hamilton, 
which was a i^ortrait of the aforesaid Earl of Denuigu, a 
relation by marriage of the Hamilton^ ; in feet; ihe 
faihcr-in-laW of the first Duke.* The Earl is represented 

- WtuJAu, Kpi of HASH. Fkiuhsto, was bom before rgSi. Ho 
AttKlied hiButif to Buetrnjrlam, who wn Ui* broibw-m-law, and ihrougli 
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at full length as out shooting, tlr>i:5sefl in a rod Indian 
jacket and drawers {httrti and /aijdmas), attended by a 
HiN'Dir page, and surrounded by cnni’enuonal suggestions 
of tropical life—such as [>aims and parrots of uncertHin 
species. Why should Lord DltxaiGH have been thus de¬ 
pleted ? No peerage-book or work of biography or history, 
that I could find, threw any substantial light on the subject. 

But I found that the picture was engraved (chough not 
at full length) In Linigv’s Pertr^tts. And the matter bear¬ 
ing on the subject which we read In Lodgu^s text is as 
follows, and no more : 

1 h 4 l Ueshg!! , . . }uu] incurred ctmsidcnbie uspgpu- 
lariiy" (by bk lailiite Rcoislle m t6?ei “may be reasonatily 
infenvd from hi* beln^ tcioe after aeni tiuo an hotmumble exile under the 
character of Ambaaador to the Sortu, a &ci whtrh we learn frara the 
uucriinitHi on a ihst rare eagraring ot him by Vovast, which *wie» alip 
that he wa* at the Court of ihai moaarch in 1631. rhii a'lcocomnce of 
hi* life w^dently exjilaini the remarkable aceampanhnenu of the ponnut 
ftrefiraid to thin reiy itnpetfect mtmotr. Thore who itbow to iitniDgen the 
fine colteaion in which the or^iruit remoOTi, acetamt for the nnguloiltfes 
ui ixucsdon by averting, with the ttsiial iUii|ifidty and {Knereiance of soch 
eiditbhura, that he mii Governor of J.vuaica, hot, lutfortunately for the 
tradUion, that iabnd was not posssaed hy the Engiiih till Kventl years 
after htl tkath." {LpJj^t ml rf.i 

Of the Kunc picture PiuVX,^j 5T has the following notice: 

*' Xcrt appezn a fuU-lengih, die Rnest ponran in dm kingdom: a 
nohleman in 1^ silk jacket and trtjwwra j his hair ihon am) grey ; a gun 
In hia hand, attended by tut limia.'* boy, and with Indus sceneiy aiennd. 
Tire figure teems ^rfcetly to start from the canTo^ and (he action of hfi 
cotmtenanccv looking Tip, Iim matchless sjwnt. Ii is called the t^cture of 
WlUJAUpi Eirt of Keniitoii, miscalled Govtmor of BAnfixeoES (iw). . , , 
*1^ painter scons lo have been Rvbens : but from what dreumstance of 
bis turdship*! life he placed him loan Indijui forest is not known.'' (“Tour 
tis Scotland,'’ Pt 1 ., p. 141, md ed, rjlS*) 


! may add that an autotype copy of the rare engraving 

this oonnecuon io« m Court favoiir, being creared Viscooni Fetliuno in 
i6rc, ond Earl of Denetch in ifiji. He was one of Prince Chailes't 
eompankjm on the Spaimb escapade, and aftemarfs held nmom high 
TOta! oommisnona: \'ice-AjdmiraJ, In ift 16; Captah Gennal of the Plcet, 
in ibe mine year j Admiral, in r6i j and iftzS. Bm in all hia aoioa waj 
futile and fruiiles, including two attempts at the reHieT of Rochdfo 
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by \^oEKST, from a prim in [he British Museum, ts now be* 
fore me. The inscript below it runs ■ 

“ Tht r^ht jypjw'Brtti* W(jjlum Ejtr^ ^ Dtit^k Vttsvnt 

Jf«nm •/ iVKi^itkain. ** ^ 

U’W. 1:6 

El win be seen hereafter that thotigii Lord CtN'Ktan 
docs appear to have paid a short visit to PrasiA, there is 
no evidence of hts having gone in the charncter of 
Arobiissador lo the ** Sophy '* (then SttAii SaFI, grandson oi 
the great 'Abbis>. Nor would a visit to Persia sufficiently 
explain the HixpUiiTAj;! costume of tlie portrait; but there 
ht a more satisfactory explanation. 

In the Record Office, wliilsi loohing for something else, 
among the small collection of India Papers there, I lighted 
upon certain copies of letters commendatory'' from King 
CiiAiOEs L. under the yesn* *630. in favour of Lorrl 
DexjiUHt. 

These comniendaiory’ Setters run as follows ^ 

(K(j, O. th* 44* akJ Mdfianrk the graue ZAz-i SwiCOa 

Sums £iw/mn»r ^ PutsiA, Mmi*. P*s,TmA, A*i«ixu, vij tf 
the famam Ktngit/mt (f Las atid Ormus, jaZ h/ tHamy vtker ia¥^ 
»nd Pnesinm. 

" CuARLEii ihe ^ce df Atiuiehty Cion King nf Greats Brittaine. 
Fkasce, xnd lEEiJutc^ Dcfendcf cf ihA Chritdui Fxiili, iiz. To 
the high mu! excrilent ^tonaicb. the gr«UG Ijord SHAuan Sefttii, 
Efljpenhn of PEitsiA, Media. pAffTai*. Asmskta, ud the fuasiu 
Kuigdowea of L.AR Rud Oxuvs uid of ouinr other Exige aad Pa^joiaiis 
Prcwincfis, Sendnh gK«ui^, rim! wisbeth health sod pnoaperity sod to 
yqur mroTtl uij ^rmCA, the edge oait i^ocy ol rictoiy, U'lieD with ky oitd 
pU^ffvTe « call to tnjnd the glory of your &tKer of reacwoed menuKy the 
riStunt inJ vktotunu SaAtroH Aiua : and Lilu the leneidiijG of a swcoie 
p^ftune, doe mnetnber rhe ntutmill fr[!indsbq> betweeae otn Auocsum, 
Wee cooM me tongn- otnitt both to coogntubne the immgpnttion of yonr 
hi^uvc* veto your Kiogdonte^ and DoauDioo^ fOc long uid ghnisu^y 
pe*i«a«sd uid derived from your royall Frogenuonit nor To ergnify to you 
uer iof. And dedre to cooiioe^ 'rith yon the mooe freiadthipt tuity, and 
eiHtstpotiilefla- vbdeh thAll 00 our port be loriolobly hefitnl nwinteyned. 
lieilber can *0 rtfiiAe ob tbit oeendoo ts AefcDCPriedee owl giite jm ih^Tihi 
fur die Crrour |eouctu« sod |iHttcc whieh you on pteued to 
«jr Subiceti »al \Urebaitt U 3 <tiB|e ud rtsidiiige to yotir DominkiOA, 
eduefa Ai « dotittt not n and tball he pt^lSubie for both anr and 
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EuA£i]4mci: Sew the ltu£r«Qf iprtadtstb it sdlc iikc tht tyiin bcatnes 
Vpon ihc fruitfull to the cotofon oT our fteiod^ and coTifusiofi 

and dcs^nghl of aH the enfiovu^ 

’*Antqnpt i^cr four tofall vittiies the retiorwth! of yotir and 

▼olmii in Anna bavemge like a lijjhteninge thromie it Sclfa into all the 
|Hms of our Dominions mid itiHamed the hoam of many of out Sublocts ru 
tec that gloTj of ^hveh they heard v^th foe mnrih adtOEiaiitm^ bath 
ocwioned ibii bearer otat Coiini Suhket^ and Scmint WriJLiaii Eaiie of 
DcT^muti to desire to be tn eye irknes and to tattlily hh hftstt with the 
fulnei of your Ptmedie presoK^i, and dw glcuy of >-our topll Court and 
greatne^ I Arid bemge she onbe cause of hia yndertabinge Soe kiage a 
Voyage^ Wee baue blue tontent to Kpare him from oUr neoraarw Semee. 
Nttig one of the Prinoe« of Qur Ringdome^ fanicitui tn and faitbfull 

in Councall, who Iratb fkived us in our Court and Wane, as Adniimll and 
chfife Comaiuider of our Vfotofious Armado’s and fleets ai Sea. We ^hall 
thcfcfort dafdfe you tn roceivo blun and to urtend vnui him your grace and 
favour in that measure, ai lo our frtindshii^ the grentnes of your owne 
bounty^ and bii tnerjti and quaiit^r shall be requisite, and to give hbn kave^ 
n'^htn he hath sattb^'ed hhnuUc vritli t!m abundance ciT iymit f]one> Itr 
rcenme rnto vi tn hringe « the wckome newes and assurance of your 
bcdtli and [mpenty, w^htth idudbe to vs, as lecepUibte as the guld and 
apk^ofbe^ the Ikui^ Soe Wee pray vnto ibc Auiirsurv Gon to 
honor and pUI iho^ that depend vpmi hbnp Given at ooi? reyali 
fKitUce of WjEftKixiT^ In the idxi yore of our raignct and of our ol^y- 
dience to the hh^&aed of ji^ns the Sonne of and onelie Sivicmr 
of Biian^ 

(ffo. a}* ChafLEs fay the grace DfGon^ 

" To the Kscellent and prudent Lord, Kabob A:SUi>ii CHAit,* ftyouii^ 
of the miglitye Empetimr SiuooM gnsat director of thi: 

wire and biytli/u 31 Countells of the Eoetmie Empire^ rendeth greeting* 
Kdiembnng with pleasure the Hekuon^ of our Sen^nt the ELtctSr.Ttio: 
Rowk Ambus^adotir of the King our father of eticiy* gkidoutt mmcitie vntD 
the most ^mous Jeuan Gnm Btdcshit, and partifnUndy ike report which 
he made m our prcAence, of your humanityo, magthhccncer zmd 

wasdumer not only in the Dianaging of nio&t ftigb sfikyres within ythtr owne 
Kingdonie* i but Had the grace and protcedan wbkb you baue extended 
toward oU atrangers: fispeduSy to those out rerya im and Subjects whom 
wee bAue rem Tn(o your ftminii Court, And lidr^ conildetLily a^utird 
that you contmuc tn the afiettiqpL to ind to OUr fiibiects-^^—W^ee 
banc thought flitt by these out RtiyuU and frelndly Icttm to vnui 

yon OUT trusiie md imllbdmicd Cossm^ Servant and Sdhkci Earle 

of Desouich ' who being a IFMnce of our Ringdome, whom wee tiaue 
formerly cmploj'cd ui Admiroil of out V'jctniioiis Aftnadoes at Sisi, being 
now tTauiported with the fame and glorye of yout Eminret bath desired to 


• Tbifc mnjft be YAMf?r-tro^ACi^, styled A'saf KuAn, who was Wjwir 
of the Empscot jAHlifofKiaod brother of the famoits Ni^fijAiiAK. DicA 
sfi^t. 
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sec ihnj iVffioe nftd Com so renon'iifid in ibe nanotsi pum of the vVodd. 
Wee shpil ihcrcforc desire yoo to reeditr ciwi ecteiSejTi hiw acciiinilng lO 
hi* qualityc, end our WniiBhipp | which :ts it shall Aild htit tJie fame cjl 
your wisdotDC and Cuneiye; so wee thaQ lay it v^i in a gmicfiiH mj^cinei 
wd dall wish youf cncrase of homnrr, sifld Auihoriif, iti the pr^cfice of 
your glonooa Ijotd r pro^jeritye lit all your afiayro* and Mrcye Eroto the 
great God, Crt^ator of hcanco and eanb." 

** CuARtEs by the Gmce of God» 

fXo. 3). '*To the greju eiui valiant hoid z Nabob Chan CuAjisiAt" 
Generali df iht vlctonoiu Anaes of die mighly Cmpetour of liroiiV 
a^delh grading: 

“The Courtesic which yon hatac showed iiTito ottr icrmnt* and 
BuhtectSf that we lioue Citliir sene or few thdr own a^yre^ hsiiic ttmuaikd 
into ydur CottnOyt^ hading heme made kaownc; and related hi mr Royalt 
presflKCj al ii hath dcicrvcd our acceptmoe, and thankes; io it hath giuen 
fi ssforance thai you will oontmue to receidC and fatoiir and 

mcii of hononiv who (ady for rcpowne and fiiroe doe desire to si^c the roost 
reroute pan^ of tha world. Wee then boning giTcn Icaoe to thii onr 
Servant, and Suhkci WtLi:u- Eade of DraamoJi*' (See,, neaily m 
in the last) could not rdtiM to rKomiDEnd him vuto you by tlicse our 
Rnmli lettera, being assured fhat you who ihu a soldier, valiant, and 
magimuiroous will entoteyne a man of yom trwnc fnofessiQat, and a* wee 
•ihaD nearly dm b»). 

(SiA 4). •' King C&Aatia A? /*r East Isdia CoMFAXVt 

“Tnwuc aM wdJbdoucd Wee greet you well Whereas mt Right 
Tiiutk and right well helooed Cosen Wdjjam Eark of Doffjjcon hath 
fnformed Vs of his cuncst desire to tmveH for the inchasSnE ^ ^ 
c*periaaoe and crodding hlmaelf the better for mtr sesroot %Thctfi be shall 
boa lequhedi and nude rec^neit vnto v* for dtir rojall oasent and 

pomifidaii, thai he roijdH make a himney to into the Outfit kfcxnnx 
ha Conutite and toio Ploaia, SVee gtandi^ his tetiucst, ami to further 
his deiigne (knowing tki t his jntotiicd iourney would be coo 

tndi^iT dangcfous over la^) doe hoidby win and rapirre w ginc 

yotir order tb g 'wirl and his folldweTi l>e icseistd foe his iiftAsage 
\nui the Bid Countries mio the bat orwdj one of your shjpi as he sbaJi 
makjschoicw nf aildibAll b« ftiOncsi rafcdie Co goe for those and 

tbetciii haue allowed umn him and hi« Tiwme (consiitliig ai she tuotE of 
MX pcisonj) the grexi Calnne^ And becanse he doth not intend nor destne 
so bee any Ways chaigealde tw tlwbkiicmte Volo your Coropcinie or any 
ihereof in this bii locmeyj But rothex m fbnh^ yonr Trade and prodt ^ 
much Hi in turn lyeth, And to wke your aduke few bi* accomntodkdon b 
hii dyflC end other ihEags ^Vbeieof he hansetf will mfbrme yiHij We arc 
toitW pieiial and Vkill g^wooualy eapect that ym ihjin adiibe end asft^ 
him, 4md UknriK whan he «haO «-pero hb Hum in tb« |iaiti, and 
desire to rcBioue hdhef vnto Vi, dini he bee igttifie recdued rsed u 
Im ihnW bee to ht* foln^ ihethec—«s a ptswmi Wkjme Wee terHleijy doe 


Freseroibly NUiruAii RnAn, Kui^-KHAnkH. DittL 
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iiod ^V^hose faTtheraoce and Sstfetie in all tliuigs Wee 
doe defire^ wheran irhatscievcr ym shall doe on hla behalf yon muy bee 
ana^nred ttmt you ha.u^ both Vi mindfuQ and himAdf gTaiefiill vpon 
any occasion. 

Given iiTuhn our Ai our Omit m This ij day of 

August, [n the Stxt yeare of oar itiigne-" 

The above is endorsed **^Truc Cople for the E. of 
Dr^’By/’ h {3 a rfm/f* for there are many corrections and 
alterations. 

The following h an imperfect draft in the same con- 
neciion^ but the intended tenor of it ts not clear : 

"MVlurats wchoao Uc^ased our righi tmAy &nd h^s wdJ beioued 
Co^ Earle of I>EN^|[p|fE lo vmtc the remote ai^d £^£>tcme pom 

of the World, and aba Vppon tlmi oecisioia 10 Silui« ra am aame the 
ICjugi of PtnsiA Dod Stooou, with whoni a pmoa ©f hit omke and 
emrneticy can not but use honoTabb nLeanes of praiaotuss the good 
carreffpoodence md mnky et art dc^rous to Tutertayiic and cherish betm^ 
our Subiects aiuJ formyne Nsbons for increase of trade s for ihb regaid as 
veil ^ ftbo to doe honot to an Vudcftaldng of soe much getierosityi which 
deservedi froni all hondi asnstnncc and mooufogement^. vee luuie thought 
JStt,” &<!. 

The sight of these papers induced me to turn to the 
Calendar ef St^c Papers (Domestic}, aad guided by inditia* 
tions in the vols. for 1630-1633, 1 transcribed from the 
originals in the Record Office the following further notices 
of Lord Denrioh's %^0}'age. 

Extraei 0/a l^ttrfram CaptatH Jojik Menxks ; 

•*To my i»b!e ffroDd Eowaho Nicotj^ Estjdmi” dated ** Dowxes 

iHe Dth of ffefamary 1630 ■ j 

*' I n»Bi the Lottl Dmastnii otie Wensday last a; Sea j wfiee b.td fdt 
the Storm one ftiday ttefote in the Diiwxes in soc muett as it mtos a great 
Scape tbert mre aihiuTall pimt. . » . ■* 

Pastseript of a letter front. RoDBliT W00DWjwu>; 

"^To my very woithy atid nmch at em e d feeml Mr. Fajumu Windc- 

kanr;'* ihticd “ WEsriiiMSTEa, aetb Jonuaiy, tiijo*: * 

- .Sty Lotd DExsica te gone last Wceke fw the Easi biuvea.^* 


* i*. M.S* 1631, The day wsa Thunday and **list wtsk*• = ajh la 
lyth Jantncy. 
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Extract of <t kfter from Capimn J. Pexniscton'. 

addrOiSid: 

“ fibr his Majesties Especiail Anaiies 

'* To the Ri]^ honohle; the Loitls Commissi oncn fbr the Adnjjtiliy, 
m Coun or else wbere, 

** kast, ^aifi Aaif 

AjuA ^<*i£ 

■*j, PESTKtKfTIoif 

'‘ffrom aboard hb Majesties Shlpjic Vmmtgard* Rydinge in pLisiotr® 
jfOL^tJv tbb 15th of July ; at tight j Oocke at Night i 

“ . .. ibrany oihti Py™tc,orToRtiB Tciift neitber meeie withnor licerc 
nf my iq»in dte Coast, though I hone otmtiouaJiSy kept the Sea, luiii Fly'd 
to, and againe sinioe I inought four Lwdshipp^ (ram henee, Vpon (be 
i^lh pKSciU, bdwisi Sita^r and the LArrOa iUiI> 1 ame with 
id Loenttox, Otic of out RisT TxiJtAX ShJ[i|ie 9 come from thence, whom® 1 
Riimd tnuelt dtniceed both fnr iiruit of Meo and Victtisib, both which t 
fnmbhed them with, and btoughl him akingsl with mce for ihi» place. 
There dute twn othtf tn Coinpatiy with him Iroia the Iiidyes, the Start 
and ihc/A'/rrtvff, and they Irjm Company ncc« SiLt* 4; 01 6: 
bdiiMv 1 Dtett the^ they were aboc much distressed as these lepcwte, hui 
whai H become of them I can not teanie, bai I hope they haue recovered 
ihc Or of Wtcirt, ot the DowtrES- 

*■ Timy trpottttl the Eark of D*skv» wa* In good health and porj^d 
Bhortlf to come hone. And tiJuswiie that two of our East l^tv 4 rA Shipfies 
ihc Ssw/asi* and Ctfloto, were Bunit liy an Voftirnuaie aeddem bcio]? m 
HattHUir in a pbee near S^UT, Galled SwAUjOW-ttonJL'' * 

Extmet of a letter from James Howells : 

“To the right honbkj Sr! Fravcis WiaronnAjia, Ra^t, priacrpnlt 
Sieejetary of Statev and one of hk hfajeaihca nuiM Intfihk ; Priiiy CoumoII : 
thi*^" 

'* H'eainirutet iha afi of All j ■- *635" 

. Owr Tt.-RJit Marehanls a«!lba W aaficf Pmeh ^ » fight that 
happened lately in the AncnirauGO 'twin a ExottSK Stupps of Aldur^ 
otarm FaEiMa'iv who eootnry to the eaiiittdxtioita of jieaee betweetie Vs 
and the great TtrU taking in a rngaaon of come firr It^ie, and peredutng 
the 7 g^Ed of Rttoons to make towards them, by way of prevention 
feadng m be Kiipdf'd, they ktl dy at them, sank the gimeniji and slew 
the Rathe with dnten others, the 6 GaUlee that reuufaid went and gtbe 
adnifc to the gim fleet hud by oorwsting of 50 Cklllee more wlto (u they 
yearly do^ were come to ietiy and mny bunic the Tessa ttdnit Irtun 
Greece and other jiuts adjacent, luU m a dead tiahne nude way to the 


• Si*wAU Roads, or SwAtAV'Hoi.t» the otwe ^imUat nsnie of the 
(oadnea d north of the Tom tnooth, where ihipa fur StnuT uinnilly 
anchored, and dbchugcd or took in cargo 
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3 (Jeviditsg tiiem <pio 4 ^uodrom- Tli;C Shippt tijiuuig 

betweene tK™ j^a tnca end neare vpon 50 pe«es of Ordinance trtfgted 
aumfuUy {preferrme Beaih before SUueiyJ and sank 6 of the galliea, killed 
apooT Tt7JtiS3 and fought tiU they were redoed to that cstrcmity that 
setiing fire xo both the Shipps those which rentalDd being nut many I inapt 
into the Sea, and so were taken vp pnEoncra, but the great fleet of gabies 
ia » tattered and tome that they haue lost ihifl yeaia voyage, and returned 
to the Port (C 0 .VST.WST 1 K 0 ?L 6 ) cntp^. The Cotiaults and ilarchants fcatt 
fOtne barlMirisme iifUbe offered upon ibetr [leisona, or at least some featv 
full ssterria vpon their goods^ thU is Aidertnan Fixeemaxs relation. 

“ The Lo: IJemhou is returnd from die great Ifoaou, fub of Jewells." 

Only the !:ist tine of die precediog extract bears upoa 
our little-kooivTi traveller : but [ trust I may be forgiveiv 
for printing what goes befort,—unpublished yet so far as t 
know.^an episode of English valour, as such almofit worthy 
of a place beside the story of Sir Rjciiakd Grexvillh and 
his Rev£ng£ in ihe preceding generation. True that in this 
case the merchants or skippers were in the wrong to begin 
with ; hut that hardly touches the mettle of their crews- 

In the Reports of ihe Htstorjcal M 35 t Conimission, 
voL iv, p. J54, there is the merest allusion to the Ear! 
of OESBfCH a travels in the Hast, and to his credentials. 
These are almost certainty the same that I have quoted from 
the copies in the Record Office, it Is hardly conceivable 
that the reporter would have omittetl Co transcribe some* 
thing of the travels themselves, had any such particulars 
existed, in the family archives. 

A search among the records in the India Office has 
produced only a few wretchedly meagre notices, hardly 
doing more than testify to the fact that Lord Denbigh, was 
in India; for the original reports from SututT of the period 
appear not to have been preserved, and 1 find in these 
instances merely brief notes or abstracts of their contents, 
madeat the East Ikola House after their receipt in London. 
The handwriting, too, is cramped and difficult, but I think 
the following extracts embrace the whole toudiing our 
noble travdlcf; 

(O. C 1428.) Notes of a general letter from Surat to 
the Company, of 34th April, 1632 1 
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'rhr^ifiTir Hnd ■ . p int^odet] to be implq^i^ on to Ml^l- 

pAtAU mid from thence'ta Fsastjiip * , • 

'‘Tilt Earle of Dehbioh, bis Interteywnem wiih the Mciot^U-; be 
putposetli to go in tbc htaru whither she ^coeUi,'' 

(O. C. H56.J Note from a Surat letter of 4th January, 
163a {r.r.* N. S.. *633): 

" The £- of DtsceiS bath bbi at htiul&pdlam and FcrBia in iHo Mawil. 
aod mtends to retain in. 

(O. C. t42&) Note of a letter of 25th January, 1632 
(rjF., 1633): 

**Thc Mawu and Dciphin to go to ^Ci^LCPArAk and Ba^am, Lf ihc 
Mirri/f hdeing afull noE be pmoited, to go direcllfe from St^RATT (or 

(O, C I4S6pI Note of a letter of ayth January, 1632 
iU.. 1633); 

^Tbc LcL of Di^aiuH hjitb sjUtsdod ui heie for lua owot Bnii 
oitendznts diet to 5 junimij^ fgr tbe JuttiTic arc to ( ? ) ihete**^ 

Anti lastly (from same letter) : 

** The Eailt ef FJenbtgh oweth for t buite uf Stdte^* 

The general skdeton of dates tfvhich is recoverable from 
the preceding meagre notices seems to be ^ follows: 

^atmarj', (631*—^^Lord Dexatcf! left England (he would, 
probably arrive some six months later). 

April. 1632.—Lord DfKsiai] had been entertained at the 
Court of SiiAn JaiUk, and was on bis way back to Sc&at. 

1633.—Lord DEXbrcH having visited Masoli> 
rat AH and Pkjuia in the ship Mary, had come back to 
SuR-^tp which he Icit again (in debt to the Eactory ibr ttvo 
butts of sack Ih during the month iodteateeb for England, 
probably in the ship y<am$* 

7 »fy, 1633,—His approaching return home r^iartcd 
by the shipping frota Ixou, 

Au^st, 1633.—^He had arrived " full of jewels" 

Thus wc have only a space of e%ht months at most for 
a voyage from Simax to Masuupatam. thence to Persia* 
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and back to Surat. This hardl}* leaves possible any visit 
to the Court of Ispahan; and the commendation to the 
Shdh, and the inscription under the Voeist engraving, can 
be merely evidences that such a visit was once in con¬ 
templation. 

However inefficient Lord Denbigh may have been as a 
oava] commander, his death In the Civil War was that of a 
gallant soldier. He “from the begioning of die war,^ saj's 
Clarc^oon, ■'with unwearied pains, and exact submission 
to discipline and order* had been a volunteer in Prince 
Rui^t's troop, and been engaged ivith singular courage 
in all enterjjrises of danger,” He was wounded with many 
h^ in the attack of '• Bromicham(April, 1643). and 
died two or three daj's after. 


I turn to another Englishman of lineage probably as 
ancient as Lord DuxaiGo’s, who is found in India a quarter 
of a century later, as I have learned from a letter of the 
Court of Committees addressed to Fort St, George, 
dated 37th February* 1657 (/.r., 165S): 


•*Th*« » tenutnteg vfOi you either ai Fort Sr. Cionut qtwbw 
oui£t filftce ufi ihc C^ASTp ata E^oLisir ^entlcimn fiiiiiied Sr:: 
S^WfTK ; the oocasum of his leavini; his tutirc efluntry ti iiiiatiookas 
knoRTi rnto you. This Gentleaum b pemculiif we tecctouacnd vnto tou, 
to sw Mm with Hat avilJitiis msd Cunesie k beeometh a pewm of S 
qual^e, And ilmt you affim] him any snch lawful! favour u is due and 
^u^»k one Cbistiaii to aanthcr. \Vi.-e cniend not hereby that 
he shmiM be ehmgeshle eitfacr to you or omsdues, b*iL (]«t he may be 
pitted to temame ^ prutettlon (luring his 

and net so^r be sent home wilhout our funheroidet. And 
Soe the Aujiicinit Keep yon, and ««« remaine 

Vour vftry [oring 


l^s than even tn the case of the Feiloijtos does any 
tradition of this journey to lxi»u appear to survive among 
SKirwiTHs. There were formerly in that family three 
aronetcles held by branches of common descent. 

(I) SKiPwtrn of N£WBOLD(cr. idyo, ext, 1790)1 (a) Skit- 
WITH of afrrnERiNciiASi (cr. 1678, eat 1736) r (3) SKiPWt nt 
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of l^RESinvorLU (cr* and sdU llourishhig)^ Sir Henry, 
the subject of the Court's recommendation, must be the 
second baronet of the PamwouLD branch, of whom I find 
nothing recorded except that he thed unmarried, and waa 
succeeded by his brother Gkev, who emigrated to ViaoisiA 
during the Protectorate, and there built a residence which 
he named PRESTiVoou^- Sir Heskv, the first baroaet, and 
father of this Sir Hexjiv and of Sir Gket. was a hearty 
Royalist, and was heavily fined by the Parliamentary 
sequestratonk And, his fortune being impaired, he sold 
his estates about 1653, Whether it was for reasons con¬ 
nected with politics and with these tosses, or owing to some 
more personal misadventure, that the second Sir Hekey 
went to iMiiU, remains unknown. 

In the notices just given I use “ A Brief Account of the 
SKirtvrrifs," &c,, by (the late) Pulwar Skipwith, of the 
Bengal Civil Service.*' In the end of last century the 
young heir of the pRESTwotoo Sittpwmts, anotlier Sir 
Grfy, after the family had flourished in Vinci vu for nearly 
tt century and a half, came to England on the death of the 
last mole of the Newholb branch, to whose estates he 
eventually succeeded. 

I liave found in a letter printed in Vol, V. of die 
Reports of the Historical Commission • (p. 360) that Sir 
Hexky died in India, and apparently before the Court's 
letter in his favour W'as wrilten. 

This letter, belonging to the papers of R. CltOLMOJtoELT, 
Esq., of CoKco^'ER Hall, SiixopsittKE, is written by Wil- 
liaw Sttmi from the Factory at V£RASii£itooN£, Dec, 34, 
1638. Among other things the writer says : 

"I Atn plaetil la iLc lidJthiesi pbm of all Ixema, on ibee^oM ol CoR- 
WOROCLL. li It la I nbn d towa, latge 40 tisnujiH miles ftum rtm Metnx 
pofitan Ptm and factory, which i» cslkd ItntULVf ayau. This country 


• Printed for prhuu dteifatioo, Tanbridge W'dfa, j Wy, The auitwr, 
a <ksr fidend siul coniuiAiaa of ihc pcsetu ntter, «at aot uwue of tlui 
ladisji J«^tnicy of hi* Kuxaue, »hkb -iroufd hi« greatly mtcresied him. 
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hr IcTf;! fbr and not od£ bitl to be seen ; abundance of vild 

fowl J ibe chiefest of oar diet a\\ ib£ year Jong is wild dock^ tttuj like, 
Mn ApouRT our cbief^ find Mr Seymoat out sccondi do veiy wtill ngrec- 
wbkh H ihe life of our nmde, * - . liad r o good cloth cow wjtb a large 
silirer lace, which hi ilt the wcat herc^ and the bujdgc of an EifOLiSJiMo^; 
nnd on ihe coittniiy withmit it and cHber nmwcr^lc xn tt| act gt eem ed 
noi T^rded The chicTest thing needftil is a good tun, , . , I luppOfse 
you have heard of the death of Sir IlE^fFv SEipwojtrtt, whij died about 
a year and a half ^inc^ as T am informed, of grief, he having, as h said 
loss hia ijsiate by a vessel which was cast away: be died about ; miles from 
hence ai one iMr ’WtjtrER^s housc^ im E^fGuanJOAs.’* 

Verasueaoose (propcirly yirm/dsumm) was long a sub¬ 
ordinate factory of the Company's, tn the God a very Delta, 
from before the middle of the seventeenth cenmrj'- 

The place where the unfortunate SuTrwrrn died must 
have been JVlADAYOLiiAit, the seat of another (accorj% with a 
Chief and Council t and his host, Mr* Wi^tee, afterwards 
Sir Ed\\\iju>, was the chief performer some years later in a 
sitigukr d"/fai at Fort St, GEORiiE. In 1665, his 
government of that settlement having terminated^ and the 
succession having fallen to Mr Foxckoft. Winter on pre¬ 
posterous pretexts attacked Foxcroft and his council 
killmg one of the latter and putting the others in arrest; 
whilst he reassumed the govemntenL Apparently there 
was polideal feeling involved, for the king's government 
dealt very slackly with the offence i W^ikter actually 
held the government for three j^ars i and never received 
any punishment 


I have re^ntly been favoured w^kh the perusal of a 
curious belonging to Eliot Howard. Esq., of Wal* 
thamstow, which bears the following title : 

"A£tAj tt:^Atriim £r jf.- a^vtenr, Slc, i 1 

wwflj* Iskit V in Ikpxa, Persia, and the Sotnt ^ 

SLkal I 

" Exparicaired by me J; U : in ye: foretnentjoned Isinits. Vui : froin 1 
Anno MIKILXIX. to MDCLSSIX." - 


' The twn lameB jue constjustly ooafnjed, CTen at)v 
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The owner wiU, I trust, himseU" give this work to the 
press some day. and 1 wHl tlierdbi^ venture on but two 
briel'extracts from it. premising only that the writer app^is, 
from bis own notices o&iter, to have been a ship captain. 

The following passage affords an example of the word 
Cierooi, years older than any I had found when issuing 
H^sm~y^son {■ 886); 

“Tile Ftwe Son of lahihiiaati i^ist; die Gcxtves MALLAlUAe, &&: 
Sjnokc tbeiic tobacco ohet i rof tuone, but I Judge origiuli trutnner; 
oaelf ftt leafed roa-kd upb and (me end holding Other 
betveene thdr Upi, aod Smoke vntiU it u tx fine ooummed ns no vanjiie 
tbeitc Gpi. and then heive yc: (hi* la called a nud by 

fC: Poimro^a 

Again, speaking of the CucLn'AS in the Malay countries, 
he says:1 

“Tfae CtmuVitlts are ■ People that- lUnge into idl Rtngdotn^ and 
CtHtiunya in Asia j uu! ar a Subtle and Rogobh people of tbs hlabonK- 
tnn Sect, but not voy gitai ob*ertm vf meny bia Ijwa*. theire nadue 
Imid ia vpon the S^hamd ii»»t parti of tbc Choaoua’tdull Coaa ; 
ibey * . . doe kame t» vrite and apeak KUeratl of the Eastern Lacgoigef, 
irbertb'y they very much delude the people, and not a liule chst then}, 
they ore likevhe a vmy (peui fauttlcmnce to us^ for whetevs these nscalla 
be, wee cannot Sell any good* lo a hTailve oT the Coiintny tiut ihs) oeep 
bi alwge wiifa ihetn, and tell tlKSn in pmaie wlut our goods cu» upon tbe 
COAST, (lit b SvwATT and Bexcai^ or dsewbetc, which doth nLaoy 
Chiuduu ■ g(i9U piejudke.'' 


The following letters in tbe India Records appear to 
indicate that the writer, though he may have been engaged 
more or less in business, bad something of the mtelligeat 
curiosit}' which anachestothe name of “travdler'' properly 
applied. 

(O.C. 4384), {Ftvm Mr, Isaac Lauxekce, to Mn 
RiaiAiif EowAaoi, of the Faitory at Balasore.) 

• fimtui <a on oU woixl fw 4 duroot, used down to the nnddle 
or Ltfx century; ipfumuly Oom hblay " a wrapper.* 

t h * t»aia« gj«ii in Ceylon and la JKolabur to a particular 
daai of hlahoimiudam. There » mtieh obscurity about the origin and 
inopcf appliouton of the luute, whkh Is Ibund in lot SATtrrA. 
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t,„ D> _ “SLTtAT, J5lb, i6f8. 

"ilr, RlCNJiAU EliWAfcDA ^ * 

“ iTjf Hnnoury Friend,—I ms tn great hopea the retonieof thij VoMfie 
would lave nude nm bppjr in n P<awMU remwjjce of our ktn ncquaiat- 
SDCeand Fnendahfp, bm FfoWdaw the prime Director of aU our afhirt 
otherwUe dfeposed of me by a pnseat Eettlenieoi hc« 1 due nut 
otam dm opportunity of saluting you with renemsi and liaarty tbankes for 
yom uanjr iavours great fcindoes towards me^ which goodaea of youre 
me presuate in t emrinucd nouble to you, though on a ffiwtid's 
bei^c towards the ttttislyuig bit Curiosity as to a Reiatimi of the Vestijfii 
Of Rumes jt s once fTsuiioti^ Citty the Hesall &=« of Uie and™! 

Bcjfajot kings: I rctncmhcr )tm was pteaaed once br word of Momh to 
give me a short rdatfon of what yon had seene ihcie, ’tis my earnest and 
humUe ^inst you would agai a e aSaani me it in writing for the sariafiiction 
cf ray Primd, Tfut ti, what pan of said Ciny may be yet remaynina wiib 
a ^puon of to Cireniis. the hrigiit, bcedth. anil J!eriaUs J itJvt'aJk. 

kjng"# P^c^ the manner of building and how adom'd, whither with 
smu« or Othemae, how long riuecthe Mogre hath been Master of n, *i!S 
^ ^ ^ thc^be Revenue and Government, the overall 

Cm^ and nunum (as firr as you «n discovwywitb what cl* yw 
Shan w,d^ may my iihWs knowledge, with the Nature of yC 

G^modittes of that Country, or what el« Temarkeabto 
Ti Uiose my retiocsis it the eKelleiwy of your 
^^tlon ^ tem^ of tomd. which is ai forwaid to ob% as any on 

Tf il P™e<Jtioy you have made in the knowledge 

tto my boldn^ itnce *twiU not be more easy than ZTt 

p^uw ytm ifriends out of the rich Tiemirry of yo^ ii^2ii ofena- 
uon^ the commrmdabJe tlumiciiar of your Fame and wariL Denre Sr • m 

yom tLTafonrr^'%‘^ ffreedome with 

you, lake a frank Reven^ far I am in all sincerity and A&ctioti 

" Vgoi Moat SbiihruII liundde Servant 

^ "liAAC l^tmsjfct.'’ 

And again: 


(O.C 46 jy), 

“ Mr, Rich A mi EowAjUii 

b, sS^'cw 'bb . r» Ibn 

rite rnrTfcitHuion of mv c ■ a - ^ iudged maieriall and worthy 

tt, bm I have not hitkLo ^ Exq^kq far whose &uiifasiioiv I dttii-'d 
hithmo been ftiTourd with youj Courteous reply, which 
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t «haU ftope al receipt heteof, being asatiT^ my other letter a tn e to jrtnir 
hind. EB vhicb vime ruir |»fticolenL than I cun tmw call to mlnd^ 

’‘^VhtfIe£n 1 may be ServlcafaJe to yeo In these Parts pmy taviour me 
wiib yom Commaodt^ Tritbuut any ducoutagtnneeiU ftom Captain Pirr, 
vho is greatly oflended because all things answeR not hU onreatoanble 
tmexpeeiatkmt with tender of due respects 

“ I Kemalne, & t 

"Vour ^[(Ht j\ditcikuiaR Friend and Rumble Servant. 

"fsjuc Ijuubsce*" 

“ CovuutfKBti, ye; 14111: ifiyj. 

" Gpt, Pirr and I had seoemll bicterings here, but thonke Hcauen 
ne parted very good dids: and so ihaU cotnome 

“ 1 . 1 .** 

The city alluded to tit the foregoing letters is of course 
Gauk. singular remains ajid t'nst area are spoken of 

in De Couto's history, published at the beginning of the 
seveniccnth century j and in V^alentyn's great history of 
Che Dutch East Indies, published nearly half a century 
after Mr. LAtja^KCS's Inquiries. The ruins there appear to 
have attracted the Interest of the English Company's ser- 
s-ants Tong before we hnd other indications of aichtedogical 
tovesCigation; and In 1684, hlr. Hedges in his diary 
speaks of a sort of picnic to the site. In which his wife took 
part 

The Capt, Pirr spoken of by Mr. Laurence in his 
letter from Gombroon in the Gulf is Tom then a 

young, adventurous; and interloping skipper, afterwaids. by 
strange fate. Governor of F^rt ST..*&ORtiE, owner of the 
finest diamond in the world, and progenitor of the most 
tHustrious family of EngH^ statesmen. 

We hear of an early s&ihdr party visiting India, in the 
AVty Aee&Miit of the shrewd and somewhat ^nilgar Scot, 
Capt Alex. Hamu-TOX : 

■*Tha Coiuitiy " {nbmit CjikWaR on the Watern Cout of I;gsu) " b 
so fiutUKis fof hLDtiRg ihiu inro t>riUleiiMTi of Oitrinctwn, tw., Mr. LtJ*. 
■oirno of ihe Hone of LEMjtotawj in Cxaausv, and Irir. Gostno. a Son 
of my Loni Gorixc'^ ia w^ju, atm^nStti in one of the E^sr 

Isw* CompinyiShip, fof Ikm*, 

** * ***“* *' Carwa*. from Aaiu tfiyS to 

lOSi. Thoi bern« tired with ih« Sort of Fleasutc they took hfesage im 
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hoard a Componj^s Ship for Escjyiinj, but Mr. GoRicrc di«i ftmf Dora 
after the Ship’s Dispanine from Carw.ui* and he's buried on the IiUnd of 
St, aiwut four League* from the Shore, off Batacoj.*, add Mr. 

Lcudoc'Nc retttmcd Safe to EstitAsro.'* * 

rurther search will doubtless produce other examples 
of the early tourist. Thus Governor Prrr. recentl)^ men, 
tioned—in a letter to the governor of the Company 

from For.! St. Geokoe, under date Feb. ii, t6^ (irbo), 
writes.— 


. . . Hcxa u Allwe Mr. BASne. L®d AriiNOtiojf’T Stsi. »ho I 
in aP t^pcj obWd to the utmen of toy po„«, knowtoa fit has 
ptai itlitiHtu, and that rtj may be a meaiu to tmiic ‘cm to ymir imeiest 
obfi^g^ ^ CtitJenian. ^md Ju3 hdiaved him«5fit tctj' 

Hut 1 must close with the fonowing (apparently ad. 
dressed to the Court of the New East Ivoia Company): 

“ On Ixaid hu .Sfijcinic’s Ship, ye: //atifngf, Jt&. ^th, ryoi. 

" Vour Honoim mixy very well wooder that I ,hou!ti 

^ altognthwa Sinrtger, 

St ’**’*‘"B “> nwhe a voyage to Isdu to «imj|eat toy 

6ihia» wMks who tmaelJed Iatjia au«r jit ind Uetignk^hcm for 

tfe u «xMi 4* pMdh^ thought Bty Scur obidesd rccduad So 

gw UTM, w let >mt know that when suriae in E.NtauiNU cau imd wilt 
re^pfred) give ym Honrs r a just and tme atcgnnt of dJ occittrentis 
reluu^ to your binttti^ and wish could haue come home in the ChW/r- 
bM halting BUdiM ill oonditianed fello* gf * Captain lodeaU mU, 

ShSir f«^.Scumr language, J bmnfc .S 

^ghti ef raining hnmc m h# Ship dio’ 1 haue endeatwin'd fm Bir a? 
^urand rei^iion wonfd permU mci to gTiJdtge him hat <wdd not- 

your honours Aflair* since came (hnn 

fec^Dsd A mX€i f^on) Sr; Sich : WAirii whm t j 

the Shinn tot Saitine k ^ ^ Iinbarfced qq hoard 

we acipp ice baiting, ^herein he mfonm me (hat the Old Fa«rt,„ 

fJvBJh'iijf nod Harfarta Fud aipuchi aeat an ^ 

-TL* L - , uistMiciw away on expres. to bftirni the EJn* 

ihereoC Tha hipng that you will pardon the loie am! the 

haying on time ft* cmitcrion is ol! ftoni ptaaeness 

*' Vo«r Tciy bumble servant to raotmand 

*' Pkatt Tvsow 

-- “ aeikr 


‘ New Account cf the East IxmEH,!* ed iy44, l aiij-+ 
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I can 6 n 4 nothing, as jret^ regafding any works of Mr, 
Tvsoa's fathcTt or publications of his own. Sir Nicholas 
Waite, whom he twice mentions, was the first President 
for the New Company, and aftenvards for the United 
Company, at Surat. He was a son of Colonel Tiioii/vs 
Waite, one of King Charles's judges, a dismissed servant 
of the Old East India Company, and a miculent buUy, 
He promoted, if he did not procure, the long confinement of 
Sir Jobs Gaveb, President for the Old Company, by the 
Mahommcdan Governor of Surat j and he became himself 
90 intolerable to his own Council that in t yoS they deposed 
and Imprisoned him. The latter fact seems unknown to 
all the chroniclers and historians of British Tndmn aflairs. 

H. Yule. 
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NATIONAL CONGRESS IN INDIA* 

The growth of public opinion in India is due to many 
causes. Western culture, importation of Western ideas 
through tlie English press and a free Indian press, though 
still in its infancy, have one and ail contributed towards 
its de\^eIopmcnt. 

The n^onal Congress may be looked upon as its 
manifestation, and it is with resj>ect to this subject that I 

purpose to discuss the great movement towards national 
life in Indb. 

The origin and gjrowth of the Congress are still fresh 
in the minds of men, and hence do not require to be treated 
at large. My observations, therefore, will be connned to 
the discussion of some of the vital questions that tie at its 
Kjoc. The most prominent of these are, first, the im¬ 
portance and position of the Congress i and, secondly, its 
objects and aspirations. 

The treatment of the first qu^tion makes it necessary 
to ^afc of national congresses in general. It is an 
admitted fact, that they are now looked upon in civilized 
countries subject to no foreign rule, and that have passed 
through political phases, the political instincts of the 
people of which have been developed, as useful institutions 
representing as they do the best intellect, the mature m- 
tclJigence, the sound judgment, and the sagacity, foresight 
and wisdom of nations* 

They reflect the opinions of the people, and are the 
medium between them and the Government Their 
position is one of trust and responsibility. They cany 

represent the people ; and 
e CIV Governments have to mould their administra* 
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tivc poibelts, to a great extein, Eti accordance with the 
views the^* hold of Stale questions. This is true of 
congresses in general, and let us see how far this is true of 
our Indian Congress. 

So far as the first element is concerned, vij;.: that con¬ 
gresses in general consist of inielleciual and intelligent 
men, 1 admit that our naiional Congress does not lack 
them, ^though it is a matter of surprise, that still many 
educated and enlightened gentlemen, who are best fitted 
for it byj reason of their [jositbn and the influence the)- 
hold with tiie peopH are keeping aloof, and their place is 
supplied only with imperfectly eaiucaied men. But this 
does not seem to me to be such an important element in a 
Congte3s‘’a5 the other one, vi^.: th^t it should be a repre- 
sciitativc body, for, unle® it be such, it can either haruiy 
guide tiic people, or influence the Government with its 
opinions. 

Representation implies three things— 

(t) An educated and enlightened class ; 

(?) A politically iruined people r and 

(5) A consequent tonch between the two classes. 

The first condition of representation U not wanting in 
India, though if wc lake the immense population of that 
country into consldetation. the proportion which the 
educated class bears to the uneducated is verj* iasig^ibcant 
—perhaps a drop in the ocean. And unless the number 
of oducattid mejt be adequate, they cannot be expected to 
exercise that amount of influence falling to the lot of 
educated classes in the civlluced countries of Europe, But 
admitting for argument's sake that there does exist an 
educated class, which could guide the people, we are re¬ 
minded at the same dme of the stem fact, that die masses 
are still iUituraie and ignorant, and consequently politically 
untrained. 

Political training means, passing through consiitutiotml 
changes, which affect the rights and pnnleges of the 
people. 
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In India such dianges have been unfcnoxvn. as despotism 
io ^me form or other has been its Government. Changes 
which affected India, prior to the establishment of British 
supremacy were change more or less of rulera than those 
of rights and privH^cs. U fact, tlic people had no rights 
and privileges imder the several dynasties that ruled in 

that country-—tlie will of the monarch iras irresistible_ 

they had to yield their wishes and aspirations to it, and 
bow to hb mandates, as he wss supposed to be a divine 
being, to dispute whose authority was a sacrilegious act. 
However, with the advent of the English the state of 
afiains changed, though they had also to act for some lime 
on the lines laid down by the old Governments, 

Political training in India tnaj*bc said to date from the 
administration of Lord Mayo, who sowed the seed of local 
self-government, h is worth while to exaitiine. wheiher 
the people, in the shon period intervening between the 
rule of Lord Mayo, and the year i 8S8, with primar>- 
education siUl straggling to obtain a footing amongst 
them, have developed their political instincts to such a 
dt^ree and extent as to understand the principles of a 
nepresenteti>*c Government and to luofc upon the educated 
classes as their representativeB in political mawera. But 
here I anticipate an objection, which must be disposed of 
before I proceed with the subject. 

The iso-calied Congressioaists seem to think that the 
holding of congresses in the great centres of India from 

^ mode of educating the people 

pohrically. If this is their raaJ view of the subject I am 
afraid they are m the wrong, for they want to begin political 
education not only ai the wrong end, but they ignore the 

most important fact that primaty education m'ust precede 
political training. 

To revert ro the subjwt, then, it seems iraposabie to 
^eve the political instincts of the people could have 
developed to such an extent, or printaiy education could 
nave progressed amongst them so far as to enable them 

27 
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to understand the political movemems going on In, 
India. 

J really cniirtot understand how the people, who have 
shown litUc or no interest in the " District Boards and 
IVIimictpal Corporations" esiablishcd in connection With local 
self-government, which involve their best interests as far 
as the question of cducatroiit sanitation, and taxation are 
conccitied, can be moved to take an interest in State 
questions, involving, ns they do, momentous administrative 
change^ which tend rather to the perfection of govemmeat 
than to the interests ui the people^ It Is argued that the 
rj'ot of India is a much more inteltigent being than the 
labourer of Englaitd, and hence, wheit political movements 
are in full swing In England,, the same should be the case 
m Ind^ To nte this theory seems to be a delusion. 
Setting aside the comparative inteUtgence of the Indian 
ryot, and the English labourer* I maintain that it is not so 
much a question of mental acuteness as of political capacity 
that we must consider. We have not to take into account 
so much their ioteUigence as tlidr conception of constitu¬ 
tional rights and privileges, and dieir famtliarity with the 
elective system. Notv in India, as polidcal changes. In a 
constitutinrial sense, have been quite unknown, the people 
do not understand the sj'stem of election. 

These facts are [>aieul from the apathy they show with 
regard, to District Boards and Municipal Corporations, and 
from their lack of interest in the selection of delegates for 
the so-ealled National Indan Congresses. The delegates 
chosen for die Inst National Congress that held its sittings 
at Madras were not the representatives or leaders of the 
ffcople, but were simply men clioaen by the educated cliques, 
which have chiedy to do with these Congresses. The 
upshot of this was (I speak chtclly of the North-weaem 
Provinces ami Dude, from which I come) that strictly 
speaking, no rcpresontatioii whatever was made at the bst 
Congnriia of the different tribes and classes, which inhabit 
ike vast Indian peninsula. 
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The case of Benaiies^ which is a very br^ and represen* 
intEve town of ihe Nordi-wf^tem Piox^ces is in point. 
Four gentiemen, two Bengalis, one a Paujuba Kahatri, and 
the other a Brahnian went to represent that dty. Mow- 
judging of this cither from the immense population of the 
town or from the different castes and tribes which inhabit it. 
W^e are forced to say that Benares was represented tn no 
«^nseatthe Madras Congress. Had educated gentlemen, 
who represent tite diflerent tribes and classes in that great 
city, been elected by the members of thdr comm unities as 
deli^tes, the case would have been quite differem. AHa- 
liabad, whicli 4 the capital of the North-western Provinces, 
and another large town was similarly represented This 
shows practically the nature of the representation made at 
the last CongT^ and the public is the best judge as to 
w'hat importance should be attached to iL 

A Congress, which is not a representative body is, as 
far as I. can see, not likely to domniand smy influence, or to 
guide public opinion and hence it does not occupy a-iy 
important position in the country. However, I now leave 
the qu^on of represeotatbn, and come 10 the objects and 
aspirations of the Congress. Its object seems to be the 
politl^ unitj' of the {xxiplc, so that they may be able to 
combine and otgajiize politically, and secure thereby certain 
constiiiitipoal changes in the administrations of f nd^ 

Political unit)' in a country like India seems to be 
ao impossibility. It-s situation, its physical features, it^ 
diiTerent religions, and its peculiarly constittued societies 
are great obstacles to poitucal umiy. It b a countrj' 
which embraces an area equal to two-tiiirds of that of 
Eurepe. and is surrounded on al) sides by semi-Wbarous 
regions. It is |san;elled into dilTerem tracts, which 
constitute in themsdves {jetty separate coumri^—so to 
speafc^having different religions, different customs and 
manner^ and different peoples. Its constitution of 
Wi«ie5 presents 3 striking contrast to those of the other 
civilised countries of the world 
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The tJeoi>k‘ of even one tribe arc divided into differed 
castes, which makes it impossible for the members of one 
oastc to have any social intercontse with those of another. 
This rise to heart-burnings and dissensions, and 

creates dilTcrent interests, making political combination or 
organization even amongst the members of one tribe 
impossible. In considering this question, there is yet 
another inqjortant dement which shotifd be taken into 
account. The Mahommedan population in Indta is neither 
small nor tnsignificanL As tlie late rulm of the country 
they have a smsc of their own dignity and importance. 
Their reliRion differs materially from the diBerent Hindu 
religions. They seem to be animated by different motives 
and different interestSv This is clear from the protests 
the majority of them iiave made in the different parts of 
the country against ibe Congress. 

The rule of India by a foreign nation, though just and 
tolerant of [tgiutnatc aspirations, is a third dement which 
must be considered in discussing the question of puliticd 
unity. For the several reasons assigned above, it seems 
impossible, till religious and caste distmetions and selfish 
interests tltsappcar by reason of advanced education and 
social reforms, to effect any political unity. And it is 
really to be regretted that Indtaiui, instead of attending to 
education and social reform for the ultimate attaitiment of 
their object, engage in political movements, which the 
present state of the country iloes not call for. 

The histor)' of dvlHied institutions leaches beyond 
doubt that social reform precedes pdttical rcrorms. and that 
m no country was political unity effected before the people 
had socially reformed thcmsdvesL 

Ii is sad. however, to think Ibai we do not take such a 
noble lesson, based upon the wisdom and experience of our 
ancestors, to heart. 

The |ioIItica 1 unity of the people is sought for by the 
Congi^isjkjn'ists with a view to secun: certain constitutional 
changes in the administration of India, and hence it seems 
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desirable to coasHer the pr^at admiaistrative maehiaery, 
and see what aad ho«r &, changes are necessarv. Ev<^y 

aeeesaVaad and 

wg B to be the standard of my examiiiatioa. I 
proceed to the discussion of the subject The changes 
a roat^ by the Congress refer to the legyative as ^ 
s o t e executive part of the Government, and there are 
so™ ch.aoges which come under a general ndmioistrative 
^hcy. Braedy ^ted. the changes which in the opinion of 
the Congressionist deserve the serious consideration of the 
Government are—- m 

t Seixiraiion of judieial from executive functions. 

3 . O^mg of militarj' service ro the natives of Indt'ii. 

O' |'**^«’tP^°sfoaandreforinortheCouncnofGdve^^^^^ 

4- A system of volunteering for Incljans. 

5 . Decrease in the taxabk minimmn of Income Tax 

6 . Eiabomrion of 3 system of technical education 
Kep^o] of the Arma Acl 

Before considering these dianges separately it s.«_, 
neei^-to advert to dte dietission ofr^-„r„„ 
m« stress IS laid by the Congressionists. They profess 

™rin^ r to proceed upon 

™tious and conscrvabvx lines to obtain certain definite 
devdopimnis of existing uisiitutions. 

Judging of then nims by the changes they advocate, it 
l^bwous to, these are as radical in spirit and principle ns 
^We. Just imaghie what would be the efe ovL the 
^um^tion of die country, if all tiwise changes are ro 
mi^uced at once, tfig not the GovcnimeSy India 
chnngeil entirely? Separation of the judidai from to 
^uuve tocuons implies without doubt a sweeping 
chtoge. When such a change rakes place the executiv! 
reZ^ r*' hy judiey officers will have to be 

of^c!r be to daydream 

resoliitm tlie mcaiuiig qf their first 

resolution, and when diis i, the ease, .he ebarg* of radicalism 
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imputed to the Congress cannot be denied. Conaervatism 
does noi implj’ eilbep the introduction of so many changes 
onu or of cltangea like some of tliose ndtrocatcd by the 
Congress. 

it must be bome in mind that noWi after a lapse of 
centuries of political growth, County Councils, which cottc- 
spoml Ui Town Councils, have been granted to England, 
and dieir introduction into a country like India, wliich is 
c^uttc unripe for tliem, will mean notlilng mote than the 
Riming tjf radical institutions uncalled for by the circum¬ 
stances of the country. 

The two resolutions about tlic opening of the mllitarj' 
service in its higher grades and a s^tem of Indian volttn- 
tearing secTTi to refer solely to the administrative policy of 
the Gm-emment The changes though likely to furnish an 
outlet for the martial energies of the scions of the noble 
fiimllies of Rajputs and Sikhs can only be effected if the 
Government think that they arc necessary, and that they 
will be in the interests of good govemmeot. 

It is still a doubtful matter whether it will be a wise 
policy on the part of the Govemmeni to inaugurate a whole¬ 
sale system of volunteering for India. However, the 
Goveromenr is the best Judge of it, and I need not enlarge 
upon it. 

The resolutions which refer to technical education and 
decrease in the taxable minimuin of looome Tax do Qot 
deserve much consideration, os while decrease in the taxable 
minimum refers only to detail and not to the general policy 
of the Government, technical education is already rcoeivmg 
much attention at the hands of the GovemmenL The 
initiative which Lord Reay has taken in the matter b a 
cc^nt proof that the Government has taken up the subject 
in right earnest, though much cannot be done at tmee, 
as the enterprise must l>e regulated by the demand for 
technical education. There still femaio to be considered 
two important resolutions, via: the repeal of the Arms Act 
and the expansion and reform of the legislative Council of 
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the Governor-Genera] of India. It is very difficult to say 
how far die Govemrnenc is prepared to act with resp«t in 
the first resolution. Already they have made ample pro¬ 
visions for good and respectabEe citizens to possess and 
retain arms, and it b doubtful whether it will be a wise policy 
on the part of the Government to arm ihe rabble, in a 
country ahere religious and tribal antipathies make dis- 
tuibances and intestine quarrels frequent, and thus enable 
them to cut ^ch others throai. A slriking cjcariiple of this 
was shown in the disturbances that occurred ia Nortlicrn 

India two years ago. on the occasion of the Ramlik and Ida 
festivals. 

However, die second re^lution deserves the serious 
considenidon of tlie GovernnienL E t is a resolution which 

a material bearing upon the future adminfstration of 
India The opinion seems to be gaining ground that the 
^me has come when the question of the expansion of the 
Council of the Govemew-General should be considered, 
and that reform should be based upon some broad and 
representative sj-stem. As constiiutetl at present, it Is 
more of a bureaiicracy dun a popular Council. 

The most importint admioistraiive problem both 
before the Government of India and the Intrv. is how 
to reform the Supreme and Provincial CotinciEs.'so as to 
place them on a broader bosk Certainly two or three 
ndians atting on the Council cannot advise the Govern¬ 
ment with respect to the varied legislations which refer to 
the whoEe of India. They cannot enter Into the feelings of 
the people for whose sake tht bws are made unless thev* 
coi^ from the pan of the countr>' to which these refer, 
which ,s seldom the case. The first necessity seeks to 
to tnerea^ the number of I ndian gentlemen on the Councils, 
so c^t the whole country may be fairly represented. But 
« the ^pansion and reform of die Council of the Governor- 
^rterd involve clmnges, which must affect the several 
ovuicta or minor Councils, it scents desirable to treat 
Of them first, and sec how they could be reformed in 
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accordance "wiih the eirctimslaiicra of tiie case. At pre* 
sent India has four such Councils, and probably the Punjah 
and the Central Provinces, which have no Councils at pre¬ 
sent. will get them shortly. When this Is done, there will 
be the Council of the Governor-General, or what may be 
called the Supreme Indian CoLtndl, an^ six minor Councils. 

I may be permitted to make a few practical suggestions 
as to the eonsentetion of minor Councils, as when tliey are 
basett upon a representative system Ii wilt be easy to 
expisnd the Supreme Indian. Council by deJegaiing tncni’ 
bers from each of the minor Councils. 1 think 1 can best 
explain my scheme by considering my own Provinces 
(North-west Provihoe and Oude). In the Nortli-western 
Provinces there are six territorial divisions, and under each 
division six or sev'cm districts are grouped, the majority of 
which (districts) have Municipal Corporations, which arc 
elected bodies. These Corporations should be asked to 
nominate members for the Council, and ihe local Govern¬ 
ment should select one member for each division on the 
principle of the majority of votes and the general htness of 
nominees. A Provincial Council constructed on the above 
sysrern w'ill not only have the advantage of being repre¬ 
sented by a sufficient number of representative gentlemen, 
intimately adtjualnicd urith the divisions they will represent, 
but will also not exclude members of non-offidaj European 
coaununities, who generally belong to the Municipal Cot- 
pomnons, from getting into the Council, if they are elected 
by their Corpomtiocis and selected by the Gov^emment, 
This w'ill be the non-official dement in the Coundi, and 
the Government might reserve to itself the right of ap¬ 
pointing a certain number of members, who may be 
Government officers of proved merit and experience, 

The question as to the prt^rdon which non-official 
members should bear to official members is it question 
■which admits of diverevty of opinion. 1 myself am inclined 
to think that an equal number of omebl and non-ollidal 
members will do till the Council is thoroughly developed 
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and placed upon an encli^y representative system. Thus 
die Coimctl for the fvorih-wcstem Provinces would have 
twelve members—six official and six non-official. If Oude 
is also taken into consideration, the number 01 members 
will rise to eighteei], as there are three divisions in that 
province. J firmly belteve that if the minor Connells are 
constructed on the above principle^ no objection could be 
raised either on the ground of insufficiency of represenm- 
tion or of tlie fitness or mode of selection of members. 
When all councils are constructed in this way. members 
might be delegated from them to the Council of the 
Governor-General, It is, of cour^, obvious that dele¬ 
gated members, cratned in Provincial Councils, and pos¬ 
sessed of pnovtneial experience, will be of more help to 
the Government of India in general legishition two 
or three members selected according to the present system 
for the Council of the Governor-General, and whose advice 
is only of value for their own provinces. 

1 believe one member (non-official) from each minor 
Council (Provincial) will be snffideni for the Governor- 
Generals Council, strengthened by an equal number of 
members selected direct by the Governor-General himself. 

To sum up, then. The National Indian Congress as it 
now exists cannot be loolcet] upon 35 a representative body, 
for it is not in touch with the people. The objects which 
it has in view cannot be achieved. Unity of the iieoplc 
cannot be eflected, owing to the diversity of religious, 
tribal and racial Jealousies and caste prejudices, \lniil 
these disappear by the spread of education and social 
reforms, representative government, as it is understood tn 
England, is impossible. 

Only one of the other resolutions passed at the last 
Congre^ is worthy of serious consideration, and that is 
the scheme of reform for the Supreme and Provincial 
Cdimdls. which might be reoiganured by election from 
the Municipal Corporations somewhat after the manner 
su^:ested, S.\xkar hlisaA. 
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IS INDIA LOYAL? 

To the qucsdoii which forms the ttUe of this article I 
uiihestUEiRgly offer an answer in the affirmative; for India 
13 as loyal as, under her present drcumstancess she can 
possibly be. Some critics, suffering under the burden of 
what they are pleased to <^| a kisfQrieai eenscicMef, deny 
that India is a eottHfry *, but they will hardly 

object to a description which represents her as a tuhjftt 
ccuitipy, or. to avoid even the shadow of an offence, that 
the government of India is in the hands of a people who 
may, without violence to {acts, be called /ortignerst For 
foreign they arc in race, creed, and colour to the natives of 
India, and, as a conseciuence of difTerences on such im¬ 
portant points, til ere is no affinity between the governors 
and the governed either in their modes of life or liabits of 
thoughL When, with such difficulties as these before us, 
we view the present condition of the people of India, and 
the success rvtth which they are govern^, we fed satisffed 
that such things could not possibly be unless India was 
esscndully loyd. 

Had the mutiny of the Bengal army drawn the 
sympiutiy of the people of India, the paciheatton of rbni 
cotmiry and the restoration of British authority there 
would have taxed the wrisdum, courage, and energies of 
the British people as they bad never been taxed before. 
Neither at the beginning of iliese troubles, nor during ibdr 
continuance, was ihc large majority of the Indian people 
hosale lo the government of thdr country. Notwithslaml- 
iog the harrowing records of cruelty and lawlessness, which 
chiefly belong to the early history of those terrible days, 
the history of the Indian Mutiny is a record of the loyalty 
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of the fnajoHty of the Indian people to their forcigrt rulers. 
Once agaliii and not very long ago, when Russia threatened 
the government of ** our ally at Kabul" and war with Eng¬ 
land appeared imminent, India stood loyally by the side of 
her British rulers, 11 w:as only natural that the amty should 
have felt eager to avenge the ‘’outrage" at Patijdeh, but its 
enthusiasm was ^ared by the chiefs and the people to a 
degree unexpected by her warmest admirers. 

But it cannot be denied that India is not lo>^ in the 
sense in whldi England is loyal to her Queen, or Russia to 
hite Crar. The cause of thistjualJhed Ibnn of loyalty 
(s not far to seek t for luitess the people of India understand 
the motives and actions of their governors, it is impossible 
for them to ofier bo the govemmeatt that form of loyalty 
which IS founded on sympathy. With social intercourse 
practically unknown between them, there may )*et be 
among the subject races a spirit of loyal obedience to 
their government \ biit they cannot pretend to any feeling 
of loyal attachment to tlie government of a people whose 
ways and manners are a puzzle to their intelligence. 

But we arc tempted to ash. What tiave we done for the 
people of India m desen'e their goodwill and sympathy ? 
The only honest answer we can make to the question is a 
disappointing one; for we must admit that we have done 
hardly anything. We have described the dlRicultics which 
beset the British go\-emmenE la India, and although we 
are not anxious to adj udge between the governors and the 
governed the credit or discredit of the existing state of 
things, it is undeniably true that we have done little or 
nothing on which we can base our claim to their sympathy. 
We im easily succeed in making a very strong case for 
our right to their loyalty, and to that extent our right has 
been acknowledged and our demand discharge, and we 
have no cause to complain. But nationai memory is pro¬ 
verbially short. United India, unlcnown to the history of 
the past, has been realised under the protection of British 
arms and by the wisdom of Britk^b statesmen; but this is 
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an oIJ lilessing, and we do not discern now much thankful¬ 
ness on the ptirt of djc pcojjle for i(, Al grand State 
functiDns wt have an official display of ihis feeling by our 
Indian fdlons’-aubjecis, and there is an apiicarancc at times 
of even viia!it3’ in such loyal demonstrationB,—as If they 
really went beyond ordinary formality. Past troubles are 
soon forgottett \ a new generation forgets the sunfenngs of 
ii5 predecessors ; and the security of person and jiropertv, 
which was once a noveftyf and for which no expre^on of 
gratitude was too wamtt ts looked upon now as the ordinary' 
duty of ibe Government, and for which, it is said, its 
services ait suflrcienlEy paid by an over-taiEod country.’* 

As u means—jnirhaps the only means—of minimizing 
the chances of such undeserved forgetfulness of the claims 
of our government, wc must cultivate a relation with our 
Indian fello'W'GubJects which may form “a bond of sym- 
pathj', and. wluch may arouse feelings of gratitude and 
affection for a governmeni which has, as a rule, laboured 
homely for the welfare of its subjects. Lord Lansdowne, 
in his reply Id an addressr presented to him by certain 
Indian gentlemen at tlie house of Lord Northbrook, not 
many montlis ago, perhaps anticipated the happy times which 
nre yet to come when he said that “ the British Crown had 
come to rest on the sympathy and goodwill of the governed." 
U c are familiar with instances of goodwill and sympathy 
between mdividual Englishmen and indlvidua] Indians, but 
for all that the british Crown caitnot as yet he said to rest 
on the sympathy of the people of India, Where social 
intercourse is such as wc hat'c described h, $ympatitf/tc 
fayalijf will continue to be “ a good to be wished for ” This 
non-existing sentiment is such a powerful agent io pre- 
raodng successful government, that we must strain every 
nen't to secure it. 

Indian loyaJiy, such as we hnd it, may be traced to 
interested motives, India Is loy-al because she cannot 
manage her affairs as we can manage ihera for her ^ she is 
loyal because she is dependent; she b loyal, in short, be- 
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cause she has not as yet discovered a friend better than 
ouradves. If the British govemmejit b India is not as 


satisfactorj' as It may be, Jt is certainly the best the 


country 


The native press as a whole lias unfortunately acquired 
M evil reputation ; to only a few of its member is given 
the wisdom to help the government of their country; 
some waste their energies in speculation of little or no 
practical vdue j some supply materials to the evil dhjposed, 
partly in ignorance of their character and partly with 
*mlu€pr€pcnsi. The Bengali press, we admit with regret, 
IS a greater onender in this respect than tlie press else¬ 
where : and with its greater power for good it also possesses 
a greater power for evil. The: criticism of its disaffected 
members would be fraught with danger to public security, 
but that theinBucncc of these “public instructor " is not 
what It is genemJiy supposed to be. The bulk af the 
people do not care for criticism on public measures; they 
^iy unders^d jt. The relation between the people and 
f “'^'ther intimate norsympathetic; They write for 
the belly, is the summary of dm judgment of the people at 
large on press censures. The people (we especially refer 

to the natives of the " North-W^*' and the Punjab! 
WAnH^r nr f\\A -p- _ _ ... J I 


wi.cn is aa invaluable acquisidaii for a foreiM 



-Fc uMt It may improve us; W we are very much 
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iniatakcn if it would accept any other ^vernment as a suV 
stttuie ibr the British Government. A government which 
does not put any cestTaint on the liberty of the press is* by 
ail irony of fate, the safest and the most prominent object 
for its aitacksL But dir native press does not roquiro to 
be toldt that under no other govermrieni on die face of the 
c^th cotiTJ it enjoy the tibeny which is assured to it by the 
British Government—w'hlch in die discharge of its h^h 
public duties is regantless of censure, whether it comes 
from the Indian or the Hnglbh pross. 

But the license of the native press is one of tlte results 
of our public [iolic3*. and we do not belie\^e that our cridcs, 
however hitter they may be, will so far forget their own 
interests as to endanger the security of the government 
under which they live. If the native press is unfair in its 
criticisjns, and only vituperative when it should be critical, 
it is entirely dtie to the condition of its existence. A people 
who have not known rliscipUncd liberty, who have had no 
voice in the government of their countrj', find themselves 
all of a smlden in a posiuon of unrestrained freedom, ami 
thoi^h not respoiisible for the govenTment of their country, 
are at liberty to indulge in unlimited abuse against j'l Tbe 
first burst of the light of freedom has a daiing effect; the 
first fimling of power is not controlled by discreiion; and 
under such circuntatanccs we must be prepared for sl lauge 
measure of dimppointmcRt. Every appearance of an injury 
will be esa^cmttMl by the newly euftanchised community 
into an act of absolute tj*ranniy, and every failure of an 
unreaannalilc dtiiniiiid wHl lot debited to ihe governinent 
as the unjust suppression of “national aspiration,” * 

We repeat again that the loyalty of our Indian fellow-sub* 
[ects is the loj'olty of a people who has loyally to help the 
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gav«rt)mcnt that they nmy be free and Eiappy, anil such, 
results have been ensured to them by a goveTnmeni which 
has acted honestjy by its great charge. As long ^ our 
inlerests and the interests of the people of Imlia are joint, 
and as tong as these initrests are best promoted by P^x 
Pwitaunic&f wc will not neglect the duties of good gov'crn- 
ment, and the people of India the duties of loyalty. 

But the condition of '* social intercourse " in India, bad 
as it Is, ta as yet not a source of imminent danger to the 
security of the British Government; the loyalty of our 
Indian hsllow-subjects is part of tlie strength of our govern- 
mejiL But tile time is not distant when this business^ 
like “ relation will not suffice; the more wo have to stand 
in need of their active allegiance, the more wc shall feci the 
need of the sympathetic loyalty of our Indian feHow-aubjects, 
and the more pressing will be the duty of our cultivaiing 
friendly relations with them. Lonl Lansdownc^s happy 
remarks, on the occasion already referred to, deserve u> be 
considered by the rulers as well as the people of India j his 
lordship observed "that it would greatly help to lighten the 
Inirdcn of heavy responsibility whldi rested on the shoulders 
of those engaged in the govemmem of India'' to have 
•' the sympathy and conjperaiion of the Indian people." 

There can be no sympathy, and only a Italf-hcaned 
OJ-operation, between the government and the peoiile of 
India without mutual uoderctanding, and this understanding 
roust rest on mutual tenDwtedge; and we must direct our 
best energies to the aaqiikitton of this knowledge. A 
supercilious vapounng, all perhaps from a strong conviction 
of inferiority, on the pan of the natives, and a supereillouii 
mdifferencc to their feelings on the port of the English, are 
certainly not the means by which this knowledge is to be 
attained. The means for its attainment are Iiappily not 
among the mysteries of life • 6fty years hence both sides 
will command a larger amount of the wisdom which lies 
in forbearance to each other's faults, and in the appreciation 
of the viriues which eacli side may justly daim. 
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A state of ctansltlon is beset with its peculiar evils, 
self-assertion b a provoking^ fbrm is one of them t nhen 
this weakness Is used as a m^ans of-dtawing the goodwill 
and S}*nipath)r of those who are both watching and (con* 
sdously or nnconsdcusty) promoting the compl^on of this 
unsatisfacldry stat^ 11 naturally short of Its objttt. 
A state of tnmdtion is an unpleasant state, whether h 
affects Individuals or nations, and India is b the very throes 
of it. Nothing will Horten its period, nothing wHI smooth 
down its difHcttlties, but a spirit of moderation and fair play 
on the part of her rulers, and a just appreciation of their 
motives and position on the part of her people. A tbte 
will come when alt this will come to pass, but it behoves 
alike the governors and the governed to expedite its 
advent, and when it does come ** the Bridsh Crown will 
rest on the sympathy and goodwill of the governed.” 

Carr SirniHX. 
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C. Pustf, ■' Km. I nil." *tiH. r#. 

defeace of the hlahratta ploujg^h is written in reply to 
the sweeping attack on the vernacular implements and 
o^rations of Indian agriculture, made in a paper * read on 
the i6th of July last, before the East India Association by 
Pandit Srilal, a distinguished student of the Rox-al 
Agnciiltura] College at Ctrencester, and late Sccretar>’ to 
AgncuIturaJ Society of Bijnaur, the northernmost 
Distnet of the Rohilkand Division of the North-West 
Province. As it would not be possible within the space 
at my disposal to attempt a general rejointter lo the accom- 
plished Pandit, I restrict myself, for the present, to the 
vindication of the indigenous plough, in regard to Its per¬ 
fect adaptation to the surrounding conditions of the bnd, 
and life, and labour; and in so doing { confine myself to 
that part of India known to me familiarly, in the strict 
etymological sense of the word, (rem my birth, and dear to 
me as my native country,! the "great" basaltk "kingdom " 
of hlaha-rashtra. 
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Tht Afahralta Cmntty, 

Htiulu geographers divide the Dahhan, or India south of 
Hindustan—the afluvial plains of the Indus and Ganges— 
into six principal provinces, viz., Gu]a-rashtra* north*ivesft of 
the Narbada; Gondtt'ana [the Central Provinces],south¬ 
east of the Narbada; Andra or Telingana [the Nizamis 
Dominions, tt south of Condwajja, to the Coro- 

mandd Coast; Dravida [Travancore. ei (etcra\, in the 
south of the peninsok: Karnataka [M>-sore, ei eeieral on 
the Makbar Coast, north of Dravida; and Maharashtra, ex¬ 
tending from Uie Ghat-prabha river, which separates it from 
Karnataka, nearly five hundred miles north to the S^pura 
monniains, between the TapU and Narbada rivers, and 
from the Malabar Coast, three hundred to four hundred 
mites eastward to the bordeis of Telingana and Gondwana; 
the western frontier of the latter province being defined by 
the VVardha river, a northern affluent of the Godavari 

These are the extreme ethnographical frontiers of the 
Mahrana Country, but its political limits have been enlarged 
by conquest even bej'Otid them, past the Wardha riv^er. and 
the old Bhonsk city of Nagpur, up to the Wain-ganga, the 
east^ratd affluent of the Godavari, an 4 across the Narbada, 
where Mahraita dynasties have permanently estabiished 
themselves at Baroda [Gackwar] in Gurarat, and at Indor 
[HolkarJ and Gwalior [Sindhia] in Central India. These 
subject Mahratta Slates arc, Itowm-er. excluded from the 
present survey; ns are also the K handesh District [ Baglana]^ 
or t»sin of the Tapti, between the Satpura mountains and 
the Cliandor hills, and the whole of the NasBc District,* and 
all the six tiortliem sub-divisions of the Ahmadnagar Dis- 
trici. whicli form with the Nasik District, between the 
Chandor and the Ahmadnagar hilb, the ffuviatile area, 
wherein are gathered, by its head scream and western 
affluents, the waters dtschaiged by the main stream of the 
pastoral Godavari, tltroiq;h Telingana into the Bay of 
Bengal. The latter tracts are termed, indiscriminately, by 
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the ^fahrattas themselves, Mndhyari, that ts, belonging to 
the Vindhya the Hunters* ■■] mounuins. and are still m 
Urge proportion peopled by the Bhlls* ['^Bowmen"], and 
other aboriginal tribes, who, from the remotest prehisiork 
times have had their home in Gondwana, to which Khan- 
desh truly appertains, rather than to Moharashiia. 

The boundaries of the irae Mahmtta Countn% therefore, 
are ; on the West, the Arabian Sea from Goa to Bombay, 
about 350 mites; on the North, the Kalyan river from 
Bombay to the Syhadri mountains, at the MalstJ ^ha/ 
["pass ]. about sei'enty mfies as the crow flies, and from 
thence along the Ahmadnagar hills, so far as they ex¬ 
tend due east, one hundred miles more * on the East, 
the south-eastern protongacion of the Ahmadnagar liitls 
to beyond the sacred Mahratta city of Tuljapur, and the 
fo^c^ of Nnldrug, both in the Nizam’s Dominions, tao 
miles in all; and on the South, an irregular line from Nul- 
flrug to Goa.^a distance, as the crow flies, of about two 
hunted miles,—crossing the Bhima, the great contributory 
to the Kistna from the northeni Mahratta Country [the 
Ahmadnagar, Poona, Samra, and Sholapur diatitctsl about 
sixty miles south-east from Pandhai^mr, the holiest of 
Mali^raita towns, and the main stream of the Kistna 
iteelf. thirty miles south from the splendid mins of the 
medi.xva] ^^ahomedan citj- of Bijapur. and just cast of the 
mflueiice of the Ghat-pmbha, the south-most contrihmorj' 
to the Kistna from «the Southern MahratK Countri-" 

Byapurand Belgaum Districts! 

* : circmnscribeJ, the most character¬ 

istic Mahratm lerritorj' b, according to Grant-DtifT, the 
region of upland dales, about fifty miles in breadth, and two 
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hitndred in length, extending across all the eastward spurs 
of the Syhadri mountains [“Western Ghauts"} from jttnnar 
on thi: Bhim«t. southward through Poona, the capital of 
the old Mahratta Peshwas,* on the Muta Mula, an affluent 
of the Bhima, and Satara, on the htsad stream of the Kistna, 
to Enir^Manjira. lower down the same river, a little east of 
Kolhapur. These mountain valleys, locally temujd mavats ; , 

and the wide stratlis of the Bhima. and its affluents the 
Sina and. the Nira. the two former rivers flowing side Uy 
side, between the Ahmadnagar and the Pooiia hills, and 
the latter between the Poona and the Satara. or Mahadco 
hills; and the open vale of the Kistna. where it winds 
southtvnrcl front Satara^ and aw'ay cast trora Kolliapur, 
into TcUngana; together with the precipitous, low lying, 
narrow maritime belt of the Konkans, to the west of the 
Syhadri mountains; all this vrell womled, well watered and 
fertile, and inaccessible and strongly defejislblc country, is 
“ the heart of heart '* of the mighty basaltic table-land of 
Maharashtra: to which the hearts of all its true sons, the 
hardy, brave, shrewd, hospitable, and intensely devout ma* 
valis„ the Scotch of India, are drawn, as with a fourfold cord, 
by its romantic and sublime picturesque ness, its bounteous 
fertility, and the profoundly emotional associations of tlie 
religious poetry of Ttikaram [rrVrn 1609 to t 649], and the 
heroic history of Sivaji [1627 to 1680}? Tukaram, who 
passionately extols the glory of \1ihoba or \ riththal, the 
popular incarnation of [Krishna}*Vishnu, and of Pand- 

• The Poh-w» “ Fote-ntaji *), »«• the rdtnt! Ministef of the 

Muhmtu ku^; and the beoctmlng hereditary hi ihe faoiil; of 

BaU^ Raov ibcj padually uuirped the aupreme aulhoritf, teigning in 
great power between a.o. ipS aw] tSifi; ^^ing to the royal fainilj m 
Sheji a«dy the petty principal itiea of Satara and Kolhaptn. The wonl 
fnk in tbetr title b Feraiatt, and eecura also in Teihawar, “ the Fr^rttm 
ctation," in Feabin, •* the />»w/4a&d.“ if., “Son.rise,"' cr “ h(iTmiRg.land " 
[AnainUa], eeen fioin Petria ; and in auch woida at /riAJiiuA, “ what b 
/bmdrawn,’' M., “ fim-fruita,** '^taaea;"/etd'ff, “ WQne7 /rfA- 

iitfo, **j|^iY.grip,*a dagger, tlie bbde of «bkh curves forwardly rTom ihe 
handle j ’* the >kra.head; “y&rf-vrato,”/,!., ii 
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harpur, the scat of Vithoba’s noblest shrfne, and of the 
Bhima, th« peiiennjaJly flowJtig; broad-meadowcd river of 
Paodharpur; and StvajI, the typical and greatest leader 
of the Mabratta race, at once ihcir W'allace and Bruce 
lod^ Douglas, to whom they owe the imperishable and in- 
spiriung- memories of an independent national life centred 
for i66 years [1650 to tSjSJ at Poona; adt>‘ which,on ac¬ 
count ol Its commanding straiegic posirbo, stHl maintains its 
pre-eminence as the militaj*y capital of the Dakhao. It is 
the Kabul of Souihcra India j and as, according to the 
Eastern proverb. “ The Master of Kabul, is the Master of 
Hindustan, so a ruler strongly seated in Poona, holds the 
entire Oakhafi in his power* 

I re tat a from childhood a lively recollect jon of the 
scenery and pe<^Ie of the whole of Maharashtra, between 
Belgauiii and Indor, ami Surat ami Asirgar: while with 
the M^ratta C^ntry, as known to me in later years, and 
comprised within the administrative Districts of Poona, 
Ahmadnagar, Sholapur, Satara, Kolhapur [native State! 
Bijapur, and Belgaum, and. in the Southern Konkan, of 
Goa [Portuguese possession], Sawantwari [native State], 
l^tnagir], and Kolaba, .ind* in tite Northern Koiikan, of 
1 hana, 1 am more bttmatety acquainted than with any 
part of the United Kingdom, unless excepting the basaltic 
plains of tiie Fortlt and Clyde, 

The Syhadris are Uie crest of the gt^t wave of trap 
which covers the whole of ithc western Dakhan from 
Belgaum to In dor, and from tlie Central Provinces to 
^e Konkans, over which it hangs like a citadel of the 
Tit^s : attaining in the Jlai-topped mountain mass of 
Maha-bal-cshwar, the Great-strength-of God,” its greatest 
height, nearly j,ooo feet above the sea. 

This acnai ramp lies almost at right angles to the direc¬ 
tion pt the^ South-West Monsoon, which beating on it 
tl'TOugh inralculable ages, has worn its sky line, where the 
hiutlcr basalt, into prolonged chains of 
blulf; Jim-topped, terraced headlands; and, where of softer 
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amygdaloid, into an occaaional Jagged peak; and at a lower 
height has moulded it, by the same process of secular 
denudation, into the confused mase of lateral spurs, between 
which the rain water of dm Moojibon runs off in Ute head 
springs of the Kistna lourard the east, and on the west 
in the numerous little rivers that plough their rapid way 
to die Anibian Sea through the Konkatts. The black 
soil of the plains of the Dakhan lias been chiefly formed 
from the Monsoon waste of rhj}^yhadris; and this soil, so 
well adaptetl to the cultivation of coitcii, extends beyond 
the trappean tract of W'csicm India, far into the south and 
cast of peninsular India, where it gives its name both to 
Karnataka and the Kannras. 

These mountains fall toward the west very abruptly, 
in terraced slopes, of alternate horfaoniat belts of ever* 
gn^ woods and black bands of bosdt, and bore preci¬ 
pices, often of 2,000 feet deep, and rugged, irregular 
spurs, reaching the sea in twenty, or In some places forty, 
miles, and cutting up the Konkans Into a succession of 
transverse ravines and gorges of incredible difliciilty, and 
deep steaming valleys, covered with thick forests, chie6y of 
bamboo and teak. On the Hat top of an isolated hill of 
one of these s{jur$, stretched out between the Bur ^Aat 
and Bombay, Ixird Elpliinstone founded tlie sanatorium of 
Matha-ran £**the Top of the wild”]. Rising abruptly, 
from almost the level of the ecu, ton height of 2 , 5 *^ 
and like an advanced lower in front of the 

Syhadris, it commands the most striking panoraoiic view 
of them, from the stupendous scarp of Harichandragar 
I^Mals^ rising to an altitude of 4,000 feet in the north, 
to the pinti.ided predpioe, called by the natives, Nag-pbani, 
"the Cobras Hood,’* and by Europeans, "the Duke^ 
Mose,** which on ihe east marks the positicn of the Bor 
tf-W, down to the le^^elled loom line of the mighty bluff of. 
hlahabateshwar in the extreme south. Matharan being 
also constantly cooled by the sea.breere, and screened from 
the land-wind, Its vegeiadon Is greener, nobler, and more 
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\-ariiecI and laxuriant, than that oif even the much loftier 
platforms of the mountains by ivhtch it is doniinatcd on ihc 
East 

Matharan, and the twin fkt'topped Prabal hill, and the 
renaarkaWe, curiously serratcdi saddle-back ridge of Bavra 
Malang, and the Panala hill, sunnounted by the lofty 
basaltic column vfhicli gives It the name of Funnel Hill 
among Europeans, are the most conspicuous masses, 
crests, and peaks of the semicircular spur forming the 
southern watershed of the affluents, from the Malsej, 
Tal, and Bor ghixl^t of the beautaful Ulhas or Kalyan 
river, the pnuctpal river of the Northern Konkon: a corre¬ 
sponding semicircular spur is the southern waiersh^ of the 
aftiuents, from the Bor and Sava gh&tSr of the Amba or 
Nagotna river, the most sylvan river of the Scutltcrn 
Konkan t and these ttvo curved spurs, converging, from the 
north and south rrapecti^’cly, toward the w’est, before 
sinkmg out of sight, form the bright little archipelago of 
basalt islets; which»joined together by the clay desposits 
of the Kalyan and Nagotna rivers, and the little Panvel 
and Patala^Ganga £“ Ioieniar‘—iiierally, "Patent,’' i,€„ 
*'Widc-mouihed"—■■Ganges’’] rivers, and by tlie shells 
and sand thrown up by the waves of the South-West 
Monsoon, constitute the corapomtd island lying like a 
natural breakwater in front of the four creeks, and the 
common estuary, of the Kalyan, Panvel, Paiala-ganga and 
Nagotna rivers; and thus foming the magniftcent harbbur 
that has given its Portugutise name, and the commercial 
a^ naval control of the Indian Ocean, to the jialatial 
city of Bombay; • which rises from, its bright green Espla¬ 
nade, flush with the level blue of the Arabiao Sea, Uko 
the appantJon of another V enioc, suffused with the rich 
golden light of the eternal sunshine of die East. 

Beautiful indeed for situation is Bombay! as wdl as 

■ The ddmalti scnxnce oi ihe name of Bomlny a ih< ^ 'iNe 

tutda^iiliifle godiicss Moinbs.I>eTL "Oui Lady of aonihsy,’' m 
local fomi of ihe tioddts* *' Dert, the cotnwt of Stta. 
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for providential opportunity the joy and praise of all those 
whose business is tti the salt deep. Among the palm 
groves, tufting the hve basaltic monticules and mounds of 
the surroundli^ suburbs, sparkle the white walls of the 
houses of tis opulent and luxurious merchant princes: this 
rare aggregation of natural and artihcial features presenting 
a scene at once splendid, comfortable, and, in its encom¬ 
passing alpine panurania, wonderful; aitd absolutely en¬ 
chanting, when tlie blaze of day has set, and the silver 
moon hangs above all in the spacious silence of tiie clear 
midnight sky. 

There has alwaj's existed along the Ulhas, so far as it 
is navigable to sea-going craft, a great emporium of oriental 
commerce, w*hich, as tltis river bec2tme from ago to age more 
and more siT[ed up, gradiuLlIy gravitated lower and lower 
down its course, from Kaly'm, the Kaliiana of the Gieeks, 
in Buddhistic and later Brahmanic^ antiquitj\ toTluina, rlr., 
Stban. "die Settlement." in medket'al or Mahomedantimes, 
and to the (lotx of Bombay, its southern debouchure, in the 
modern English period. 

Bhhvindi, the Binda of Ptolemy, five miles from the 
right bank of the UUias, opposite Ka1}*an, ts thought to be 
art older Ar\'aQ man than even the latter town; and was 
probably a primlttve Vindliyan station;. w*hi!e the period of 
Portuguese supremacy in Western India, is represented by 
Bassein, £^., \'assai, *' the SeiUcmenc,'* at the extremity of 
the northern outlet of the Ulhas, which with its southern 
debouchure [and the seaj, delimits a {lortion of true main¬ 
land, die so-called " Island of Salsette," famous for its 
Buddhistic Ciivcs, dated between b,c. ioo and a.i>. 50 at 
iCanhcri Chembur. two or three miles to the cast of Maliim 
Causeway joinu^ Bombay to Salsette, and corresponding 
with the Portuguese town of Sandra west of Mahint, bos 
been thought to be tlie Symulla of Ptolemy: but the latter 
i$ laihcr to be Idtaiiitied with Chaut, at the mouth of the 
Kandalika rirer in the Sonthem Konkan. Yet the white 
varitiy of the/uAfiVtErythrlna indica] found by the ruined 
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Hindu temple zi this placet* snd, in all tlie tvorld^ found 
only ihere, is to my mind a distinct relic of tlie andent 
Buddhists, who as their gi'ove ai Lanavla, beyond the Bor 
ffha/ shows, were entlntsiastic arbijiiculu]riHt& About ten 
miles nortli of Bassein is the common creeh of the Tansa 
river, flowing from the Tul^Aa/.and tlie sacred V'^aitama or 
Agashi river, the Goaris of Ptolemy, flowing from the Tul 
and the other ghats more to the nortli, which lead 
ofT tlirough their eastward gradients die sources of tlte 
Godavari. About fifteen miles east from Basscin is the 
shallow and rapidly disappearing backwater connecting the 
Ulhas or Kalyan nver with the Valuftma, and widi them 
forming the spurious " Island of Sopara." or Island of 
Agashi where yet stands the town of Sopara, the capital 
of the iConkans from n.c 1500 to A.te 131a It is men¬ 
tioned in the Mahabharata, Linder the name Shurparaka, 
and also in the Mohawanso of Ceylon, and is now justly 
held to be die Ophir of the Bible, s|>elt Sophir by Josephus; 
which form of the word stiU denotes India among the Copts 
Abyssinia, Without doubt it is the Supara 
of the Greeks, placed by Ptolemy between Masaripa 
[NosarfJ; in die Baroda ^Ga^kwarJ State and SymuIIa 
[ChauIJ in the. Southern Konkan. The ivelt-kaown tope ( 
here was recently shmvn by Messrs. JIulock and Sinclair, 
of the Bombay Civil Service, to be a Buddltist relic mound, 
dating not later than a.d, i oo^ and one of tbc most interesting 
as yet excavated In India, The saintly associations of this 
tumulus probably account for the traditional sanctity of the 
■■ island of Sopara ’ or ■' Agashi,’' not less tlian the origin 


* The dtKovejrer of tree was Mr. Bha^tfe^ , Oie of dis 

Victona Gttrden^ K^mba)', where I wm famfiii to p t f^w g ittr inniuuaabti* 
cwtiiigs front rt, nid to widely distribtite tHcm, rVES so far ai Efiypt. 

t Thi? Aa$to-Indian want has a duuTilc denraiiim, vit," from the 
huiiktii ttufOt **4 tumulUi,’^ ju Iierie; ami tLc Ccuare$e “a eJumii oi 
Utej ."aulKit fllioj the lojK to Sopom luring been so taUisl b«b 
Eurt^TD^ and Bnlipts, ffwn tlie vt^^Uon on it, cbielty Jiartfieda busltc* 
[Cuissn Camuiits], long hdbre ll recogwfial, and finu, by ilr. MaJuelt 
as a huddbist EouBi 
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of the Viiitama in the same sacred summits of the 
Sjrhadris as the deiced ^'cattle-bearing'' Godavari. 

The Aryas must have been early attracfed from Gujarat 
uiro the picturesque and gloriously umbrageous coast land of 
the Konkans,and it vras by moving up their rivers, and scaling 
their innumerable excavated faj' the descending rivers, 
that they finally reached and civilired hlahamshtra, rather 
than through the forbidding Vlndh^an regions of Gond- 
wana and Baglana. The Buddhistic remains at Kanheri and 
Sopara, and the imposing later Bralimanlcal sculptures on 
the titde island of Elephanta, in Bombay Harbour* prove, 
by the great wcaltlr lavished upon them, that all through 
antiquity* down to the rise of the Mahomedan power in 
Anterior Asia, the creeks and estuaries of the Konkans were 
everywhere the busy scenes of the immeraorial trade carried 
on between the Persian Gulf, Red Sea, and Eastern Coast 
of Africa, aud Western India. We witness it actually 
pictured for us on the contemporary wall paindogs of the 
Buddhistk caves at Ajanta [ii*c. a50-A.i>. 350] at the ex¬ 
tremity of the northern bifurcalion, within the frontiers of 
the Nizam s Dominions, of the Chandorspurof the Syhadrts. 
Tile inland routes of this commerce passed from Kalyan 
over the Bor ghai into the valley of the ICtstna; and from 
Sopara over the ful into the upper valley of ihe 

Godavari, and on to PJuiana £Paithan] on the lower Goda¬ 
vari, and Tagara * [Dautatabail, the Hindu Dcqgjrr|, about 
fifty miles north of Fiutana; where, on the southern bifur¬ 
cation of the Chandor bilk, the sumptuous Buddhistic 
ffiAaras,^ and liter Brahmanical pc^odas^ at Elluia, like 


• l 5 *giOT hu Jilso been identMcd with Ikogin,» the tnnuih of the 
Deti^ mxr, m the Retiiupit t>i*trirt of ibe Soodiem Kwiken, and the 
«iuna of tlw KtJlupar aatej whik .Vfr, T. F. Fled, of the 

Dotnlajf CmJ Semoe, idemifici 'lagiire idtb the town Koniautt it«U; <inc 
bd«g thes ihe «n>e„rr;tl gw« 

h*Tbciv&atotn, celkdTegur^efew kUe, 
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the marv'cllous mural paintings at Ajanta, fifty miles north* 
east of Ellura, testify to the allluent resources of the ancient, 
pre-Mahomedan tratie of Maharashtra at its eastern 
termini, as graphically as do Kanberi and Elephants at its 
western starting^places in the IConkans. From Naslca 
£Nasik] a branch from this eisterly trunk road turned mom 
to the north, and crossing, in succession, the Cliandor hilU 
near Cliandor, the Tapti river, the Sautpura. mountains 
through the Sindhiva^^o/, the Narbada river, and the Vin- 
dh)^ mounhiins over the jam g/utl, at last reached Ozene 
[Ujjain^ and Sagida £ 5 aketa] in Malva. These ancient 
routes arc to be traced not only where they begin and end, 
but throughout their course, by the remains of Buddhistic 
and later BrahminicaJ architecture, as ai Kadi in the Bor 
gha/, ivhere there is tiie laigest and beat preserved rock- 
cut ehai/ya, or Buddhist memorial halt [churchj. hitherto 
discovered in India; and at Bhaja and Bedsa, south of 
Karii; at Junnar, north of Poona, and Nastk, north of Junnar, 
and at KoJvi and Dumnar, near Ujjain, And the great 
Buddhist topes at Bhilsa [Sanchi] and Bharhut, 125 and 
335 miles respectively, east of Ujjain, are also indications of 
the far extended prosperity of the ancient trade of Maha- 
rashtra. rather than of the separate commerctaj system of 
the alluvial valley of the Ganges, cut off as the latter is 
from the lofty plains of the Godavari and the Kistna by 
the defiles of the Jumna, which from opposite Dcliii to 
opposite Allahabad and Benares, form the northern es¬ 
carpment of the triangular trappean and granitic table-land 
of peninsular I ndia. The beds of the Son and Narbada, 

ihe Sotnluy Watewodd; snd, atsconKos to CalwMsi Vute 
of the ciij oT Boklian in Cesutal Ask* 

I The Anglo-lwikn woid "jagc^'* hns al$o^ tike “tope,''* Jiwble 
deriMiion, vii^ fwmi the Sanskrit '^reiic leceptaekt" piteoUly 

**li«th-«afob'’J, ihi»sh itui Cyftgaiese ; wia from the PortajfOBse 
“* Iti Ittdk) tioirewr, the nwd k alirays 

to the idoJ-iemplo of the Hmdas, juid the mitd tope'" to the 
Rlic-»iouads of the SudrihistL Tliij “pogodns ** of ChtiLi and PtuiBih 
Aw Buiklbkt lempiei hoJU [tuHsiiiaJJy] in seven stories. 
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fonninj^ a continuous wi 4 crway, ^toping' In opposite dircc> 
tions, ffooi I’atna on the Ganges, to Droach at the mouth 
of the Narbada, seem to open out a thousand miles of direct 
iolami commuiiidtion, tijrough the very heart of Gondwana, 
between Northern and Southern India; but sfi Inaccessible 
are the Amarkantak highlands, In which these rivers, and 
the Mahanadi, llie river of Orissa, ha\’e their common source, 
aud so precipitous Is the channel of the Narbada, and so 
intricate that of the Sooj, before it reaches the plain of 
the Ganges> that these rivers, so far from serving to 
overcome, raiher aggravate ihu obstructions placed by the 
Vtndhya and the Satpura mountains, to free intercourse 
between Hindustan and the Oakltan, The strange admix¬ 
ture of religious ideas and practices current among Uie 
Mahratcas is only to be satisfactorily explained by the 
enlarged commercial intercourse with Anterior Asia and 
Eg)*pt, and the Wesi, enjoyed by Western India, all through 
the great j 5 uddhisdc milicnnmm, from icc. 500 to a.tc 500, 
That commerce -made Buddhism in the East, as, through 
Buddhism, it ntade Chriatianity' ia the Westj while in 
Maharashtra, to the dcepIy-n>oted and strongly infcaious 
anirmsm oF the Vindhyan aborigines, and the \*cdic poly- 
theisnt of Aryan settlers, it added the eSements of 
Chaidasan sabaism, Egyptian asceticism, Roman stoicUm, 
and some of the distinctive principles of that general 
humamtarianlsm of the ptiriod which at last found its highest 
expression in Christianity. Even Bible names are to bo 
found dtified aiming die Mahrattas, who near Fandharpur 
worship an image called Bawa-Adani, and in the Berars 
another known as Jabral-AbniJ [the angd Gabriel]. 1 am 
satisfied Uuii the glory of the legendary Hindu rajah 
\nkrnnmditya lof Ujjaia: of this period, is in part the 
reflected glory of Augustus Cesar; and that "the Nine 
Gems'' of Vikramadityas Conn are none other than 
\ iigil, Horace, Ovid, and rest of the Augustan poets. 
It was, in all probalMlity, in the courw of this stwular trade 
between the <ast and west, and bng before it became so 
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intimate as it did between the dales of Alexander the Great 
and Justinian I,j that the characteristic Miahratta drill 
(>1oughs> the m<^har and pahkar were introduced into 
Western India direct from Chaldsa. 

jinjira, at the mouth of the romantic Raj pun creek^ 
below Ciiaul, in the Southern Konkan, is supposed to be 
the Sigerus of the Greeks and Romans, and Mhaata, at the 
head of the creek, the Musopalle of Ptolemy. Below 
Jinjira are Bankot, at the mouth of the Savltri river, flow* 
ing from Mahabaleshwar j Dabhol^ at the mouth of the 
V^ashtshti, both places of some trade in the Mahomedan or 
mciluuval period; Ralnagiri, at the mouth of the Bhatya : 
Deogiri or Etevgad. absurdly identihed by some vvith the 
ancient Tagara; Malvan, at the mouth of the Kdavalr, 
where the trappean formation is last seen in the Konkan; 
and Veoguila, where the gneissic series of Southern 
India first makes itself prominent on the Malabar Coast. 
None of these exiguous ports ever accommodated any¬ 
thing more than a precarious focal trade, and being thus 
inaccessible to the international trade of antiquity, the 
narrow alpine slip of the Konkans betw'een Chaul and 
Goa was never fully brought under its denationalizing 
mlliiences, and remainecl all through the thousand years 
of the predominance of Buddhism in HindustaOj and the 
Dakhan so far south as the left bank of the lower Kisma, 
■t safe refuge of the families of the conservative Aryan 
priesthood now blown as the Konkanasi Brahmans, The 
Brahmans of the Ganges valley affect to despise them, and 
in their disdainful and despiteful ignorance apply literally 
to them the traditional cognomen they bear of Chit-pav^n, 
ts€,, “ a corpse saved from the funeral pyre, ’ a figurative 
epitliet^ which probably condenses in a word die long 
history of their almost miraculous survival from the fire of 
Buddhistic pcrsecutioa But whatever may be the inter¬ 
pretation of the local legend of tlielr origin, they* are a 
well*gTown, hands ome race of men, with fair complexions, 
light grey eyes, wd strikingly intellectual faces, and ob- 
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■vtously of fai* purer Aj'j'im blood tijan any otlier Hindu 
people cast of the Gandak and Son. or south of the Kistna i 
and above all else, titey present, in their manly and joyous 
national temperament, a complete moral antithtfsis to the 
witty and plaintive Bengali Babus. a radically Tviranlan 
people. Such being Iheir inherent arisiocrdticcharactoistics. 
it is not surpriaing that, on the obtlapse of Buddhism, 
and during the decline of the Mahomedan power in 
India, emerging from their obscure retreat in the Southern 
Kenkan, they gradually, as of natural right, gathered 
into their masterful hands, tlie whole administrative, po¬ 
litical, and social, control of the nascent Mahratta nation* 
ality, and, from the Peshwar downwards, became the 
first and foremost personages throughout the Dakhan. 
Their mental superiority Is shown by the manner in which 
their historic family names crowd the honours-ljsts of the 
Bombay University. 

The Chit'paimi women are of the most refined type of 
feminine loveliness : and in the sweetness, grace, and 
dignity of their high-bred beauty, .at once modem in its 
exquisite delicacy and antique in its fearless freedom, they 
might well be taken for the Greek originals of the 
Tanagra "figurines,'* awaked to a later lift among the 
tropical gardens and orchards and cocoanut groves of tlic 
Southern Konkan. One never wearies of watching them, 
as seen in the dewy morning in tlidr gardens, perant- 
bulating- in archaic worehip, the id tar of Holy Basil 
Oq'inum saiKtuin} placed, before e\'ery Hindu house; or of 
an afternoon as they passL in fetching water, to and frenn 
the near riverride, or the iotus-laden tank of the village 
temple, all in llowtng robes of cotton, of unbleached white, or 
dyed a single colour, pink, scarlet^ black, green, or primrose 
yellow, presenting as they move along the red laceriie n»ds 
in the deepening shadows of the trees, and illumined across 
the blue sea by the sidelong raj-s of the decUning sun, the 
richest chromatic dTects, with all the bright glamour of a 
glowing Turner or a Claude. And the outward and visible 
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chsrtns of thesis fair Chit-pixvnis do but faithfull y nvirror the 
innate I'irtues of their pure and gentle natures; for they are 
perfect daughters, wives, and mothers, after the severiely 
discipHned. self-sacrificing, Hindu ideal, the ideal also of 
Solomon, Sophocles, and St Paul, remaining modestly ai 
home, as the proper sphere of their duues, unknown beyond 
their families, and seeking m the happiness of their children 
their greatest pleasure, and in the reverence of their hus¬ 
bands the aiitarajitbtnc * crown Tor iftapamvov 
of a woman's truest glory. 

The ascent from the Konkans to the summits of the 
Syhadns ct ^o»i'an^^Aai~Pni/A 4 t ■[ ('* Konkan-pass-top'" ) 
IS ver>' rapid. The old military road up the Bor 
rises six hundred feet in a mile; and the Tul j^Aa/ is 
Just as steep. In order, therefore, to carry the railway 
from Bombay to Nagpur and Benare^ and to Madras. 
o\er the 1 ul and the Bor ^Aai respectively, the 
engineers had to cake advantage, at the farthest possible 
distance from these passes, of the shoulders projecting from 
the mmn axis of the Syliadris towards the Island of Bombay 
By this mean^ on the Tul g'/tai incline, ha,Tf the ascent is 
almost uncoiisdously overcome, and the final lift on to tire 
plateau of the Dakhan is made with comparative ease. 
The Bor gAa/ railway incline is almost fifteen miles in 
length, and its average gradient is one foot in forty-eight, 
the work consisting of a series of C>-clopcan aittings! 
tunnels, embankments, and viaducts carried through and over 
some of die finest scenery In the world. Thus, starting 
at a wide distance from the military^ road, the railway line 
^05 stmight up until it johm the former at the old Toll 
ouse. on the west side of the gorge, surmounted on 
Its opposite or east side by die perpendicular precipice 


cohirated io gulden, 
in l^r Ittir, Corapue t l‘«cr v. 4; , Cof. b; 

Paacs. Dai, htcdijjr "country," a the ecncud plain b^nd ihc 
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of “ihe Duke's Nosc^" 2.5S0 feet high^ and from this 
point, where a Rc^fcrsing Station stands, ti 54 ^ 
above the sea. It doubles back, with the military road, 
to the village of Khandala, 1.7S6 feet above the sea, and 
funs past the ancient Buddhistic grove at Lanavla, 2,030 
feet above the sea* and thence^ down graclually descend¬ 
ing gradients, on to Poona and Sbobpur, and to Bellary and 
Madras, 

The slope of the trapiKsan fomtation of Maharashtra 
is very* gradual from the Syhadris towards the Coro- 
mandel Coast, and these mountains, iherefore, present 
on their eastern side very long spurs, sinking slowly into 
the genera] level of die Daklian ' but in sunitvg from 
the ^ne culminating headlands of the central range, 
the eastward spurs, so far symmetrically, correspond with 
those on tltc west. Thus, about sixty miles south from 
ijit* Cbandor or AJanta and EUura hi Us, the Ahtnad- 
nagar bills start from the hill of Harichandragar, rising 
J.S9+ feet above the sca» and having a fort on its sum¬ 
mit. with walls eighteen miles in circumference. Thence 
they run In a ridge on to Brahman vara, where they arti 
2,366 Feet in height, and then expand iato a rerraced 
labldand, iwtuuy-four miles long, iwenty broad, and from 
2,474 m 2 .t 3j feet high, at Ahmadna^r, from which point 
they are continued southward. utviH they disappear in the 
neighbourhood of Sholapur and Nuldrug, A short secon¬ 
dary spur, jutting out from them close to their connec¬ 
tion witli Haricbandnigar, ends, west of Junnar, in the 
j.yggecl rock of Shivtitr. risiog 1,000 feet above the sur¬ 
rounding plain : and the fort at its top was the birthplace 
of Sivaji, The famous temple of Bbimashankar, on the 
erest of the Syhadris, 3.000 feet above the sea, midway 
between Harlchandragar and Khandala, marks the sacred 
source of tlie Bhima, which, with its northern afilucnts, 
atl the rich, fertile dale between the Chandor and 
the Poona hills. 

The latter originate in the territory of the 
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Piint of Bor* in a maze of spurs, which in the course 

of ecu or iwclve miles meige in th.o spur that stretches south 
of Poona, separating the strath of the northern abluents of 
the Bhima from the dale of the Nira, the main affluent of 
the Bhima ihotn the south. Close to theS)*hadrls stands out 
boldly, to the height of 4,605 feet, the hiti fort of Torna [cf, 
tori its, and torque, torch, torture, urt, oi so called 

from the contorted, or twisted pinnacle of basalt, which 
marks its posliion from afar It was here that Sivaji 
hoarded the boot)' gathered to his earliest forages. Im« 
mediately south of it is the hill, 3,39: feet high, which 
Sivaji, on Snding Torna insuBictently secure against a sur¬ 
prise, fortified, and named Raj-gar, " The Citadel of the 
Kingdom." About twelve miles vrest of Toma and Raj- 
gar is the hill fort ongioally called Kondhana, but re-named 
by Sivaji after be had captured it. Sinh>gar. The Lion's 
Den." Rising from 4,16a to 4,323 feel above the sea, and 
3,300 feet above the plains below, it commands toward 
the north the whole vale of the Muia Mula, from ihe 
rich ever-green forests [chiedy of Memecylon edule, and 
Carissa Carandas] about Klmndala, to the open arable 
country' through which, on ihe extreme east, the Muta Mula 
reaches the Bhima. In the middle ground, under the 
domlnatuig hlU temple of the ‘'Great Goddess" Devi, in her 
name of Parvati," The Mountaineer." the red-tiled roofs and 
painted walla of Poona stretch hither and thither through 
the deep verdure, and towering foliage of the ag&r [cf. agi'r\ 
or broad tract of enclosed orchards and gardens, and 
dumps, and avenues of richly grown forest trees [m'/wiS 
A/adirachta tndica. pipai^ Ficus reltglosa, and Ficus 
Indica], in which the fairest city of the Dakban, the 
Damascus of I ndia, lies embosomed. From the south S inhgar 
looks down, upon the narrow, lovely valley of the Nira : but 
it is best seen from Sivajis proud hUl fort of Furandhar, 
seven miles south-east of Stnhgar. standing 4.472 feet above 
the sea, and 2,366 feet above the plains of Poona, with the 
sparkling Nira flowing past its base, almost due south-east- 

29 
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wanl, Tor seventj’ miles, lo the Bhima. On the right bank 
of the sunny Nira stands the sacred tottit of Jejuri, famous 
for its maj^tically-situaied fane of Kandobaor Khanderao* a 
national incamauon of Siva, in the figure of an armed horse- 
tnan, and next to Vithoba or Viththal, die most popular 
object of worehip throughout Mahamhtni. Attached to 
hU temple is a large es&bUshraent of dancing girls [^m- 
dasi, tVpo^dtiTiat Not far from the temple, and dose 

to Nira bridge, is the vill^e of V'alhei the reputed birthplace 
of V'almiki, the legendary author of the dime Ramaydm^ 
In this i.'alley also is Hoi the native xdllagc of the first 
Hdkiir. About elc%'en miies below the confluence of 
the Nira with the Bhima is the handsome dty of Bund* 
harpar, which is esteemed so holy, owing to the presence 
of the great temple of Vithoba. the national incarnation 
rKrishna}*Vishnu, that the rich land immediately round it is 
restricted to the cultivation of the sacred plant [Ocy* 
mum sanctum^. It wag the custom of all ibe principal 
members of the Mahratta Confederacy, the Peshwar, Sindhia, 
and Holfcar, to keep up a house in this town; and here it was 
that the Gaekwar’s ambassador, Gangadhar Sbaitri, was foully 
murdered in tSt5, at the instigation of the degraded Baji 
Rao Peshwar, by the hired assassins of T ritnbakji. About 
sixty miles due east from the junction of ihe Xira with the 
Bhima, is the third sacred city of the Mahrattas proper, 
TuIJapur, an open town in the Kisain's Dominions, con¬ 
taining numerous templca dedicated to Bhairava, a lower 
national incamation of Siva than Klianderao or Kandoba, 
To the south and west of Purandhar the horbton is closed 
in by the mountain masses of the Mahadeo or Sataca hills, 
and the Syhadris, and bey-ond and above the latter, forty- 
four miles due west of Purandhar, rises out of the Konkan, 
j,S51 feet above the sea, the bill fort formerly called Rai-ri. 
in Sanskrit Ray«girl, '* the Royal Hill," hot named Ray-gar, 
"the Royal Fort," by SivajL It ts the strongest of his forts, 
“the Gibraltar of the East," where Sivajt held bis coronation, 
in 1674, and died in i6Sa The scandent Bougaintilieia 
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sp^tabilts Irradi^es with the exotic splendovir of its loose 
waving truxsesof magcnta'coloured bloom the stately marble 
cenotaph of Alcbar at Sikatidra near Agra, a behttiog emblem 
of the mugniiicence of the alien rule of the Mo(n)gols in 
I ndia. As aptl}’, and yet more remarkably, because quite for 
tultous[)\ the grave of Sivajt, on the top of Ray*gar, is now 
to be traced only by the patch of one of the commonest wild 
flowers of Maharashtra growing over It, the Commclma com¬ 
munis, the exquisite bright blue petals of which reflect back 
year after year the azure of the skies above, as If in sign of 
the great national leader^s eternal peace with heaven. 

Another notable grave on these mountain tops [s that of 
the botanist, John Graham, who died in at Khandala, 
and was buried there behind the Travellers' Bungalow, at 
the extremity of the grassy platform, thickly studded tvith 
pretty' white-flowered terrestrial orchid, Mabenaria pbtifolia, 
overlooking the Khandala ravine ; the spot being indicated 
by a short obelisk. South-west of the village of Khandala, 
bey-ond the barracks, in the old military cemetery on the slope 
of “ Camac Point." close under " the Duke’s Nose, there 
stood ihirty*three yearsagA out of a thick sward of tlie blue 
and white magpie floivered Exacum bicplor, a headstone 
labelled stmply ’’Poor Kellie," marking the grave of some 
English soldier's young wife, and hallowing all the hills 
around by the associations of its tender and heroic pathos.* 

The Satara hills project one hundred miles eastw'ard 
from MahabaJshwar, and from this main spur send off 
three subsidiary spurs, each about fifty miles long, toward 
the south-east: the first, running at a distance of from five 
to ten tniles fcom the Syhadns, se|XiocJng the long, narrow 
dale of the Koyna, the west-most affluent of the Kistna, 
from the broad vale of the head stream of the Kistna, and 
of the Yerla, the largest of the direct eastern feeders of the 


I deeply ic^t that on inquiiiiig after it, dd reufiti^ the aiuioiMM- 
ToetA ot the pahlicatiDn, by the author of " My Tdrial life, ' of ihc novel 
eniuied '^Poor Nchie,"^ 1 found that this toodrinR tombstone bii noir 
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Kistna. 'nithin th<: Satara dUtrict^the second separating 
this vale from the valley of the Man or Man-ganga, a 
inbutary of the Bhhna ; and the third separating the Man 
valley from the wide strath of the Bhima, which river 
receives the ^fan about fifty miles below- the influsice of 
the Nira, and after receiving the SIna from the cast, about 
twentv-five miles south of the influence of the Man, itself 

■P 

becomes confluentj one hundred miles farther south, w'ith 
the main, eastward-flowing stream of the Kistoa. 

The head stream of the Kistna, and the Kojua, and the 
Vennan. a small tributary of the Kisina, all have their head 
springs In Mahabaleihwar, as also the westwartl-flowiog 
streams of the Savkri and Gayatri; and these six rivers^ 
with the sacred Ganges, which, the Brahmans feign, derives 
a soutce, every flftl] year, from Mahabaleshwar, are known 
to the hill-men of the locality as “ The Six Sisters.** 

The Brahmans in charge of the temple of Krishnabai, 

' the Lady Krishna," at the head of the " Kistna Ravine,' 
show you five rills of water running through five holes in 
the west wall of the temple, into a small tank, of the highest 
sanctity, from which their collected waters How through a 
carved steme co-w into a second tank, of lesser sanctity, and 
thence tumble down the steep side of the ravine into the 
Kisma : and they tell you that these five rills are the fiv't- 
secret fountains of the rivers Kistna^ Koyna, Yenna, Gayatri, 
and Savitri' and as every drop of rain that falls on 
Mahabaleahwar, and every square foot of its oozy sward, 
may be sold to be the common source of ail the rivers 
flowing from it, the pious fantasy of these Brahmans is 
not to be lightlj' gainsaid. But in profane fact even the 
Kistna itself rises a mile or two to the left of the temple 
among the runnels, formed by the superfluous drainage from 
the hill* below Arthur's Seat (Malet Point], the northmost 
point of Mahabaleshwar, and the water-parting between 
the Kistna and the Savitri, or river of Bankot, A south¬ 
westerly projetiion from Arthurs Scat, called Elphinaiooe 
Point, forms the water-parting between the SavitrTand the 
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Koyna, the latter wmdbg past Led wick Point, and Bombay 
Point, and Babbington Point, all on the west side of the 
Mahabaieshwar plateau, before continuing its south*castefly 
course inland, lo^vard the Kistna. Babbtogton Point looks 
right down the long, green, fairly-Iikc dale of the Koyna, 
doited throughout its length, along the course of its perennial 
river, witli groves of tall trees, mango [Mangit'era indica], 
Jack [Arfocarpus iniegrifotilt], and Jumhui [Sbyguim Jam* 
bolanumj, and, towards the open plain of the Dakhan, 
[Acacia ^bicai:|^ indicating the sites of the hamlets and 
tilde villages, nesded within titem. of the patient and skilful 
Mahratta cultivators, who have everywhere in these retired 
valleys carried the tillage of the m^*4ls to the highest 
pcrfecdon. 

From the temple of “The Lady Krishna,” or from 
Kate's Point, three miles to the right, the valley of the 
Kistna opens out, past Wai, and Satara, and Kurar, a 
gradually widening >ncw of the plain of the Dakhan and 
its far>extcndcd and ampler agriculture. But as both the 
summits and the escarpments of the hills on either side, as 
seen end on, present an almost unbroken oudine, the pros* 
pect lacks varieiy; and only the vast magnitude of its 
scale, particularly in the immediate foreground, lends a 
sublime sitrmness to its severe monotony. Vet, visited in 
the still moonlight, and looking from the Krishnabai temple 
down on the sacred town of Wai, with its clusters of 
superbly sculptured shrtnes, and yielding sympailietically 
to the associations of the locality, the scene is one that 
makes an indelible impression on the memory. 

From Arthurs Seat north'westward, across the dense 
forest which shelters the sources of the Kistna, extends 
the mam axis of the byhadris t their blackened, trackless 
gorges, and blufls of stratified basalt, stratum ujjon stratum, 
high tipliftcd to the zenith, and serried peaks, presentingi 
as thus viewed foreshortened, a boundless prospect of the 
wildest desolation. 

Lodwkk Point ts a narrow wall of basalt, not more than 
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frum six to t^’dve feel brood towards its extremuy, running 
out ten tiiousand feet into the west, and there dropping 
down suddenly two thousand live hundred feet into the 
vaJIe}' of the Koyna below. The drop Is so perpcndicutar 
that a runaway horse 1 once saw leap at fuJ! gallop from 
the Point fell deal at its base'without striking against 
any salient ledge or angle in the fall. Projecttitg out 
into the sky. almost like a bowsprit from a ship, it 
cocnmaiids a lofty perspective of the Konkans. in front of 
the main axis of the Syhadris ; but the predominant feature 
m the landscape here is the Point itself, rearing its colossal 
wall, like a horse's neck thrown up enquiringly, above the 
the deep, beautifully-wooded ravines of the Koyna on 
either side of tL 

Bombay Point Is so called from its having been 
tliere that the pSateau of Mahabaleshwar was hrst 
reached by tlte old road from Bombay up tlie " Ro¬ 
tunda Ghaut." * It is a lajge space cleared out of 
a wood of noble evergreen trees, and fenced in, above 
the Kotunda Pass, by a low parapet, overgrown with 
Gemntis wightiana ^murvaif^ Hoya viridifolia {kir«n- 
the sweet-scented, white-HowenxJ Jastninuin latU 
folium {Aftsitrl, Embelia Basaal and other 

luxuriant creepers and scandent shrubs. The view from 
it is the most c.viensive and varied and the most interest^ 
ing on the hill; and hence this green, coot, and fragrant 
spot has become the general resort, of an afternoon, 
toward sundown, of ihe English famittes residing during 
the hoi season " at Mahabaleshwar. It is evergreen- 
wooded to its base, in the sweet volley of the Koyna, 
west of Which the rugged, craggy spurs of the Syhadris, 
air etching across the Konkans, present an innnifce diver¬ 
sity of picturesque contours, spur bey^d spur, without 
end. toivord the north and south, and only bounded on 

‘ Tliat «, ‘>ihe Rtiatwig [ox Ofi’iJig] Pisi,’' «? allied 

/ruBi the (UScuItjf c<r its oiicent. 
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die west by die glittenng horizon of the Arahian 5 ea< It 
is said th^i sometimes a gUmpse may be obtalaed beyond 
the long sylvan valley of the Nagonm river of Bombay, one 
hundred miles distant; while southward the coast can be 
followed down to Ratnagiri. In the middle ground the 
low saddlO'^backed ridge dipping down from Elphinstone 
Point, and forming the western enclosure of the Koyna 
valley at its head, suddenly ascends, before dipping down 
again to the Par * into Sivajt's massive flai>iopped hill 
fort of Fmial^n Only four miles distant, and rising by 
steep grassy slopes to an altitude of 3o43 feet above the 
Arabian Sea, distinctly visible on the left, it stands out 
boldly against the blue sky. directly in front of Bombay 
Point, and in strong contrast, when, after midday, its whole 
eastward side b in shade, with the bright, shining heights 
of the Ronkans beyond. As the rays of the afternoon 
sun be^n gradually to strike more and moit: horizontally 
through the heated, ranfied mists drawn up by it during 
ihe forenoon, the natural complexion of this majestic scene 
undergoes a series of atmospheric tianshgurations of in¬ 
describable splendour. At lirst the kills and dales of the 
Konkans seem to be suddenly transmuted into silver, 
shining, as with its own tight, in dazzling brightness along 
the ridges of the liiils, but with a softer lustre in the dales, 
tvhere their etlieread illumlaatlon is subdued by the lengthen* 
ing shndow-s of the sinking sun. En the twinkling of an 
eye, all is changed to radiant gold, dear as topaz on the 
hill-tops, with the sea on the left ruled in long levelled 
lines of chrysolite : and when the day closes upon the 
eastern hemisphere, the rapidly falling mists pass from a 
glowing purple to dense indigo, and the cleared sky .it last 
reflects back from the darkened landscape the deep trans- 

Thai is, " the Village," par or /ora bring the ^tahTan^ for “ village " 
or “bacilet,'' but liienUy "alar;" that ts, thn altar ihnwn up 

ahom tbe pipal [Ft^ religioMij oi ^«r, or ** ban^ tree " [F, tndica], 
round vbkb evetj vtlingc (h bamlel. in Inilia it buUl. P«r-jpatmky a 
rovi:iuie citrie of many viUa^ Lv literally “ the colkchMi [*' 

G*Ba-pitJ, " l.«rnl of Hosts ^ of allaH.” 
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parent sapphire colour which Is the proper tincture of an 
Indian night. 

Before natural scenery of such spiritual expression and 
signriicance men have ever recognized that this outspread 
green earth, with the revolving circle of the sun and moon 
and stars above, are hut the marvellous contexture of 
the veil dividing between the world we see and the un¬ 
seen, inscrutable life beyond. And inhabiting a country 
at once of great grandeur and loveliness, and of the 
stiongest indiviilualit)’ of natural features and phenomena, 
the Hindus in general, and particularly the Mahrattas, 
have marked every bill and dale and river, and almost 
ever>' « kcnspeckJe " tree and stone throughout India, 
by a shrine, altar, towering temple, or ]one> uncouth 
im^, in acknowledgment of the fdt presidence of the 
one potyonymous God of universal human worship; who 
is everywhere identified by some dramatic name, accu¬ 
rately descriptive of the moa dmracterisdc local mani- 
fescatJon of flU might, majesty, and omnipresence. 
Barren, scorched plains, and pestilential marah-knds, and 
b^ened. lightning-riven mountains, are identified with 
■Siva in some one of his higher or lower tneamatiems ; 
and fertile tracts and pleasurable prospects witli Vishnu 
Of Krishna; or with Siva's cooson, “the Great Goddess," 
Devi, in her more auspccjous aspects, such as Parvnti, 
“the Aloumaineer," Gauri. "the Yellow-Haired,'' *'Uma,'' 
“the Wanton.** and " Jagait-mx-ita." -’the World Mother/' 
Again, the monej'-making classes have for their tutelary 
divinities Vlahnu. and his consort, the fhir Lakshmi, also 
called Loka-mata, "the World Mother ?" while the mUng 
classes, whose dut>- it is to be * untender-hearted " 
imp worship Siva, and his coason Dei-i as Bliavani 
[Athene Polos} The armed horsetnan, Khaoderao, is the 
historic:d Mahratta manifestation of the Godhead. The 
higher class of agriculturists are the devotees of Krishna 
and his loose lady-loves ; while the laTOurite divinity of the 
lower class of agriculiurlsis all through Maharashtra, and of 
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ail men in theic tess senoiis moods, is the playful monkey* 
god) HanimmR, r,^,, Long-jaw" or ’* the Frt^athousOne.” 

Thus throughout the length and breadth of the Kon- 
kans and the maxidls^ as siorveyed from Bombay Pomi, 
from every height and depth, there goes up the Joyous 
salutation i 

“Tbou art, O God* the Life and 
Of All tills H^fndroiis World we see T'' 

In ev'erything the Mahratta finds God; the stones distourse 
of Him, the running brooks are His life-giving word, every 
tree b 9 tongue in His praise, and evejy dower an Alle¬ 
luia i This b the simple eapianatlon of the intensity, the 
downright fanaitcism, of the patHotisni of the Mahrattas. 
Maharashtra b not merely their mother country, but U b 
also their heavenly inheritance; white the presence of the 
Mahomedans, as religioua persecutors, was r^arded, not 
merely as a foreign intrusion, about which of itself they 
would have been very indifferent, but as an absolute pro¬ 
fanation and sacrile^ to be expiated at any cost. 

Of all Europeans tlie Scotch are probably the most 
ferv'eni iu their patriotism; but Scotland after all Is no 
more than their native country, at least since the Refor¬ 
mation robbed them of their tutelary saints. It is not 
their Holy Land, where God has walked with man, 
which for them, as for all Protestant Christians, is far 
away in Jewry. To judge therefore of the Mahratta 
fcehng for home and country we have to conceive what 
perfe^id Scotch patriotism would be were Kishon a 
Scottish brook like Bannockburn; and es-engreen Carmel, 
and Mount Gilboa, and Tabor and Hermon, spurs of the 
Cheviots or the Lammennmr HiJb; atui the fragrant 
valley of Sharon, and the plain of Jezreel. «the seed 
plot of God” tiacK in Tweeddale or Clydesdale: or 
were Flodden Field also the fateful field of Megiddon, as 
in senjse it vfas. or, 
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diie wuh Jenisalent " Uie Coldeti." And it Is in this con¬ 
ception of the Mahrattn character that the foul and 
treacherous murder of Afzul Khan by Stvaji at Pratabgari 
must be estimated, From Bombay Point you can dis- 
tinctly see the temple of BhavanI In w-bich Sivaji, Siva's 
son, solemnly dedicated himself to the terrible act, and the 
gateway in the ciremnvaDation of the frowning fortress 
through which he walked down to meet the chh'alrous, 
unsuspecting Bijapur general at the fatal trysting*placei up 
to which he walked, with only a single attendant, from the 
Koyna valley; and the ver^* spot where he w'as so vilely 
assassinated, and where his body lies buried, ‘is con¬ 
spicuously indicated by an cveigrcen shrub, standing 
solitary on the hill aide. The deed was damnable ; but 
Sivaji, in all truth and sincerity, deemed It high and 
w'orthy, and the last sacrifice of his devout patriotism to 
the trelfare of his sacro-sanct country; and it will be a bad 
sign for the Mahratta people if they ever come to think less 
of Sivaji for it. The Bijapur army lay between him and 
the independence of his countr)% and the only way in his 
power for desirojing It was by the destruction of its com¬ 
mander. and hardening his heart uo the nec^sity, he 
enticed his noble victim Into an ambush, and in a paroKysm 
of sacnunenlaJ ecstasy detennlnately slew him. 

The Kolhapur Hills start from the hsU fort of Vls- 
halgsir, c„350 feet high, whence Sivaji made his incredible 
night raid on Mudbol, on the Ghat-prabha. one hundred and 
fiftj' miles distant; and from Vnshallgar they extend for about 
forty-five miles eastward, being crowned near tlieir extre¬ 
mity by the hill fort cf Panhaia, the last of the seven 
greater strongholds of Sivaji m the ^lahratta countr)’, 
where a doren others of less note might be named. These 
hills are the water-parting between the V'arna, forming, from 
its source up to its confluence with the KIstna at MiraJ, the 
firomier between the District of Satara and the Kolhapur 
Stale, and the Panch-ganga or Kolhapur river; and they are 
tlie only range of tile confused mass of hills covering the Kol- 
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hapur District which runs out over the plateau of the Dakhan 
at n^ht angles to the Syhadris. jVJI the shorter spurs to 
the south of it run at a more or less acute angle toward the 
north, carrying northward the three terrestrial tribuLmes 
of the Panch-ganga,- which joins the Kisina half way 
between MiraJ and Emr-Manjini; at which latter point the 
Ktstoa is Joints! froni the south by the united stroms of 
the Dud-^anga, Ved-ganga. and Meranya-keshi, Bej'ond 
Miidhot the Kistna is joined by the Ghat-prabha, flowing 
almost dite west from the Ram ghat^ almost coincidently 
with the line of division between the trappean and die 
granitic Dakhan. and forming the natural boundaty' betiveen 
Maharashtra and Karnataka. The lughest pleasurts af* 
forded by the scenery of the Sy'hadris are for the botanist, and 
the flora of these raountams show's in its fullest glory* in the 
Kolhapur region between Vishalgar and the Ram ghai, die 
great pass, just l^t'ond tlie Kolhapur frontier, between the 
shoros of the Arabian Sea at Vengurfa and Goa and the 
plateau of the Dakhan. I shall never forget my first vision 
of the Bombax Malalwuacum. or " Red Silk Cotton Tree," in 
the ^ ghat, i had left the plain below about a a.m.. in 
medical charge of a party' of about tivo hundred and fifty 
European ttdbps. and after a slow ascent of some hours, 
suddenly, at a turn of the road, just at sunrise, came out 
upon a grassy glade, overhangmg the profound forest depths 
bcinw, at the edge of w hich stood a colossal specimen of 
this tree quite fifty feet Jdgh, the trunk straight as " the 
mast of some great ammirar deeply buttressed at its base, 
and sending out horizontal branches, tike the j^rd-arms of 
a ship, m whorls of five and sei'en. grad^ly tapering to the 
top, and at this season, the month of March, leafless, but 
covered in place of green leax'es with huge crimson t flowers, 
each from five to seven inches in diameter, and forming in 
the mass a vast domc-lifce. symmetrical head, which, with 

conrtitaiing n “the Five^Bga," ij ,he celtsdal Sarmitri. 
t By rcaccicd light dccft srarki, by oaiismiue<!, (he radiant red of a 
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ihc beams of the rising sun striking through it, shone in its 
splemlour of celesliai, rosy red like a mountain of rubles. 
I fiiiriy shrieked with delight at the sight of it, and galloped 
off at ortcc toward it. followed in a rush by the whole column 
of men, who w*ere mostly recruits, fresh from England like 
myself, and at last by the young officer in command, who, 
on taking in the whole situation, which, from where he had 
stood, in momentary astonishment at so unexpected a 
breach of discipline, must have been a most picturesque one, 
with the red coats all sivanning over the green grass up to 
the resplendent tree, and after administering a kindly rebuke 
to mpelf, Idl us to sit on for awhile, worshipping in its 
ruby-tinted light, before oontinuinig our march to the lop 
of the giai. I could jarticulariie many individual speci¬ 
mens of different goig^usly llowcrcd species of forest trees, 
such as the golden yellow flowered Cassia Fistula 
the' purple flowered Lagestrccmia tegitue i/airtan], the 
vemtihon and chrome yellow flowered Rutea fundosa 
\_puias^ and the scarlet Eryihrina indica which, 

on account of their statdy derelopmem, and the striking 
situations occupied by tliem at Matharan. Khandala, 
Mahabaieshwar, and the Ram gA4i/, are each one of them 
worthy a visit from England. For the present I may 
do no more tbau note, as an indirect proof of the great 
botanical charm of the whole region of the AV#i»*r-^AirA 
mahiu, and the mamls, and of its recognition by the Mah- 
raitas, that the Kolhapur State stiti bears its ancient name of 
Karuvira-rSiV^<**'/far^"r> ha the vernacular], ” the Oleander 
[-land]*'; and that the white-flowered, fragrant dog-bane, 
Tabernsementana cOronaria, which with the Nerium Qdonvn, 
is found throughout the upper valleys of the afiluencs of the 
Kisuia, probably gave its native name, as suggested by Mr. 
Fleet, to Tagaia, whether we identify that ancient Indian 
city with Oaulatabad tn the Nizam's Dominions, or with the 
city of Kolhapur, **the Lotus-city" itself. 

The central pbteau of the Dakhan, onlfsh [/.r., •* [plaia!- 
oountry as it is called by the natives [in contradistlncUoQ 
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to the balaghai orgkat-maiha\ eastward of the nmvah^ from 
hfohol and Kaladjj^hi od the Kistna, northward past Btja-' 
pur, and past Sholapur along the Sena, to Ahmadnagar, and 
north-westward past Pandharpurand Indapuron thcBhiina, 
and on totvard Poona and Junnar, is an open plains rising and 
faliing in protonged tame hnes. the ground-sweU, as it were, 
of the boundless ocean of trap flowing over IL Solitary 
tuT^ur [Citma aurteulafnj and hahul* [Aeaefa amhrea] 
trees, and rare clumps of date palms, diverejfy it, and 
nniJtitudes of mud-wailed villages, the pdstiions "of which 
an* shown in the landscape by lofty topes, rising amid 
black ploughed fields, and breadtJis cf com and pulse nnrf 
other crops, waving dark green over the wide arable 
expanse, save w*here inien'eined with the vivid verdure 
of die rice fields follou'jng the courses of the river beds. 
Some of these trap waves are mere mounds of trap 
rock, coveted with a rusty-Iooking rubble called mokrum^ 
its first debris. Others of greaiar amplitude are covered 
with black orbrotvn soil^ patched here and there with deep 
violet or jasper red, all more or less advanced stages in the 
decomposition of the same trap debris. Earths similariy 
djversified fill up the intermediate troughs in the undulating 
champaign. The hard surface of the exi)osed trap is scarred 
wdtb mnumerable runnels, winding in and out among the 
clefts of the rock, whde through the less resistant soil 
accumulated In the hollows tlie gathered torrents have 
ploughed deep and straight chanocis for themselves. The 
black is the rugur or cotton soil" par exeiUcnct 
of India, already referred to, the 'inexhaustible, priceless 
treasure of the agriculturists of the Dakhan. ft covers al! 
the most level portions of the desk, and is merely the 
ultimate stage of the brown earth derived by direct dkin^ 


^ m hav^ ^ mmidneed mm tV«t«n India (mm JtabylfflU.. In 
ffinduM toWi meaM “ BabjlonLm Sihd." 

j^lotdiu htbUiflk, *' mchantajent," ajui “mnc,“wid" potson," 
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Legration from the ferruginous rock on whick it rests. 
Mixed with decomposed vegeiaiioo, and in conditions 
favourable lo the solution of the alkalis combined with 
silica in its fets-spar, it forms a neb, tight, and pulverulent 
staple equal in fertility* and ease of cultivation to die Rndy 
lixiviated alluvium of the Nile, the Awjitircelebrated Jiuvta- 
tilc loam of the Rhine^lands, and the tsekirmsumt. or wheat 
soil of Southern Russia; all of which, like the ^ogur of the 
Dakbon, are derived ultimately from cn^stalline rocks. 

Such is the unvarietl nspeci of the Daklian beyond the 
limits of the eastern spurs of the Syhadris: and the way 
in which the landscape becomes brokea up as these spurs 
are gradually approached, is wd! exemplified by foil owing 
the Poona hilis backward from Shotapur to Kbandala. 
Advancing westward from the last station, along tlie old 
military road we meet, at Tihigvan, a flat, terraced, and 
$)*mn]ctrical hill, protruding abruptly from the plain, the 
advanced link of a chain, looming like a coast line along 
the right horiion. It is the bwest step, the outmost ripple 
of the Sj'hadris, At Faius the ramifications of thdr 
spurs become more lofty and complicated, dosing in on 
the road, which, always rising and falling, is still a steady, 
although still most eas)' ascent At Araogaoo. the fourth 
halt from ShoJapur, a jasper'red wack^, is met with it, 
capped by a decomposing ferruginous trap. At the tine 
of contact with the trap the wackc is hard and fatcritious, 
but lowrer it becomes mone ■'wd more earthy. Wherev'er 
the irappean rocks exist in the Dakhin we are sun: to 
find this lateritc near; it generally caps the ghait; and, 
according to Dr. H. J. Carter, the distinguisbiitl geologist 
of Western India, it is essentially " formed of red iron 
day, the iron of which, by means of seggr^tion, has 
formed itself Into cells and irregular tubes, chiefly at the 
e.xpcnse of the clay whidi is contained in their interior,’' 
It would appear to be derived from basalt, which first 
disintegrates into a wacki, and then, by a sort of reaction, 
becomes laterite. k h soft when fresh dug^ but dries into 
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a hard stone on exposure, and is thus admirably adapted 
for building. Great masses of this strange rock occur iri the 
Ntaam s Oominions, eastward of Sholapur. Its special 
feature at Aiungaon is Its assoclatjcm with a powdery 
calcareous deposit, usually found daewhere in nodules, 
called by the natives hankai^, which occurs amongst it tn 
immense heaps. Thus a nuEIali or watercoursej to the 
west of the town, passes for some distance through nothing 
but compact hanhtr, and then through hatthar and waek^ 
mixed promiscuously together. The h^nkar from being 
more concrete tlian the wack6 generally stands out beyond 
it Both are indifferently o^''e^la^d by a secondary effusion 
of trap, which appears, where touching it. to have 
crysialwed the kankar into radiated aeolites. In a field 
from which the secondary trap had been denuded, the 
mounds of hankar amongst the w-adee are indicated by 
smooth, white, irregular patches, many yards in diameter 
scattered over the red ground. At Bhigvan the puce 
and lavender trap rock [amygdaloid], which is friable 
at Sholapur, is tiard, and used as a building stone. At 
Hulud, a section of the river bank. ai a spot near the 
camping ground, presents below a brown trap veined with 
aigiag bands of hxnkttr, and above a solidified stratum of 
crammed with worn blocks of van'ous traps, It 
has resisted the action of the river so much better than 
the trap below that it projects for some distance in a ledge 
beyond the latter. It Is colored by a deep deposit of 
black sod. In many parts of the river bed the trap is so 
completely decomposed that, although looking (jultc hard, it 
can be dug out with the hands to obtam water, or to form 
extempory bathing-troughs \ yet every crystal in the rock 
remains i» siiu. Below the pebbly bed of the Bhima at 
this place layers of soft, plastic hunkar were heiiig dug 
into, when I was there thirty years ago, bj‘ the railway 
engineers. Patus is situated in a rtgur plain of immense 
extent, studded by several low, tabular hills, covered with 
huge black blocks of basalt, and contrasting strangely with 
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the shoreless green ocean of jnxmri [Sorghum vul^re] 
fields from which they tise. Some of the bloctts are 
boulders, otliers, evidently from their quadrangular form, 
and che accurate n'ay in which they are piled on each 
other, remain in the shuations in which they were up- 
hcaved, and have been simply unmasked by weathering. 
The distant horizon is bounded by lofty mounhiins, mostly 
tabulaTi rising step on stepi like an amphitheaire: a solitary 
group on the Vftst is peaked; while between the rolling 
spurs, which project like promontories into the plain■ 
stretch broad reaches of luxuriant fields for miles, Ukc 
arms of the sea. From Vevut, until amidst the basaltic 
ramparts which on ail sides dominate Poona, the scene 
is open, to the right; while on the left the road lies along 
the base of an unbroken tat^ of flat, stratified heights, 
on the most prominent of which stands a Hindu temple. 
Onwards, and up to KhandaJa, the formation attaim: its 
grandest developments, rising to the Immeasurable, flat- 
topped mountain masses of alternate green forest bands and 
bl^k basalt dif&, and the fantastic peaks and pinnacles 
already described: and exhibiting after the outburst of the 
rains in June the added feature of the gigantic, alt ho ugh 
tTansIcnt a^aterfall^ which from every declivity and preci- 
pkCt and through every winding gorge, pour down from j une 
to September the Hood waters of ttre ubiquitous afiHuents of 
the Kistna. 

And from these altitudes, so attractive in their serene 
silence from October to May, and so repellent in the ap¬ 
palling atmospheric uproar of "'the South-West Monsoon”* 
[Hirtdu matuaw, Arabic mattstta, "season”], we again look 
do^ro, north and south of Bombay Harbour, toward the 

• 'rjie “ Bum of iho MooKon tt BooUnjr,** which u At gmi a feuaor 
in ihe AjpicttUttre of the DjJklan u the geology of the " We«ten Chits,^ 
mU be found dacrLbed by <ne in 71^ 71^ of Jumiry S, tSSo. t fofe 
dtacrihed the bc^any of Ifdthnnni in the Jltriem of 

Ociohei * 3 th ud eaili, t866; the hJQ italirm of Motvdei Deo in the 
Jntad 4^ Of March t, ti6$i ind the of Watem Indb ta 

the Qtiart’erfji Jttniete for July ud September, tSjS. 
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setting^ sun, upon the lausly'lng Konkans, tlieir wooded hUls 
and dales, ihdr palmy plains, their shore belt of salt 
marshes and dark-leaved mangroves, and the pale green 
waters of the Erythrean sea. 

The PhtugJu 

\\ hen engaged in liie contemplation of the creative 
power of God, as manifested in the geology and general 
physiography of the Mahcatta Country', we are apt to 
jnomentanly regard merely human aAaIrs and iiitetests as 
altogether insignificant and contemptiblej and to exclaim 
with the Hebrew Psalmist:—" WTiac is man that Thou art 
mindful of liim > and the son of man that 1‘hou visitest him/' 
And yet when wc come to examine the wonderful ways in 
which the Mahratta nyw/, or cultivator, has adapted him¬ 
self to his surrounding conditions of soil and climate, and 
gradually secured his economic dominion over them, it 
seems to us again as though the Almighty had contrived 
them to no other end ihan to subserve the puqioses of 
man; and as if indeed God Himself was one widi Nature, 
or the Divine reason residing in die whole world and in 
its pa^ and adjusting and determining ihcni all to the 
wellbeing and highest happiness of humanity. 

Between the reaping in January and Februaiy' of the mbh 
literally spring," otherwise called " the cold wither*' and 
*‘the dry weather " crop, consisting diiefly of wheat, liarley, 
gram, peas, lentils, and safflower, sown in October and 
Movember, and the sowing in June and July of the khttrif. 
literally '‘autumnal," o^erwise caUed “the summer "and 
“the rmn** crop, consisting chiefly ofyhawrj'[Sorghum 
>'ulgare], ha/ri {Penieeiiarm i^eatd\, rice. mays, and 
numerous spedes of country pulse, and til [Sesamum 
orientale], all neaped in October and November; in this 
fallow interval between February and June, the omtral 
p^n of the Dakhan assumes, particularly during the sullen 
stillness of the direct and the reflected solar heat from 

30 
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11 to 5 p.m., a scorched anti desolated appearance; 
a yearly recunangf memeato of the ominious fact that 
Souihent India after all Lies widiio die solsddal, and there¬ 
fore desert zone of die northern hemisphere; and that only 
by a wide profnodoit by tlte State of sciendhc forestry, and 
irrigation works, which should chtdly consist of dams along 
the natural lines of the trap dykes crossing the rivers, and by 
assiduous cultivation on the port of the rayal, can even the 
Mahratt.i Country, bei*oiid the immediate shadows of the 
Syhadris, be made certain of an adc<}nate rainfall and 
water supply, and secured again^ famine. But all is 
changed, as by an enchanter’s spell, with the first fearful 
deafening peals of the burst of the Monsoon, and the furious 
downpour, amid sudden gleams and hashes of Ughtning, 
and ceaseless reverberations of thunder, of the divinely 
odorous and revivifying rain. In a night, as I have known 
It happen at Kaladgt and Sholapur, the parched earth of the 
four previous months turns to the tenderest, Uvidiest green : 
rivalling in softness of texture; and outt'ieing In vivacity of 
hue the azure of the now refreshened skies ouistretched 
above ft. And when the flowers of this, the true Indian 
spring, begin to appear upon the green expanse, and, 

.trembling uke stars In every breath of air that blows across 
them, lirat unlock their painted petals, white, red, blue, 
yidtow, and purple, lo the day, beholding them, one feels 
that there is no pleasure under heaven equal to that nf 
luoicing upon bright, fragrant flowers, fresh blooming in 
their native fields: and wondetful as is the revelation of the 
forest v^etation of the Syhadrts, the charm is still greater 
of the enchanting inflorescence of the vernal Dakhan 
plains. 

A few weeks later, and round all the hamleta, and 
villages, or rather townships, and the pahH'iw and sacred 
cities [Civitetes !4eocoizr} of hlaharasblra. as as the eye 
■can teadt the fields arc already everywhere swdling high 
with pulse and cereal, grains, oil seed, and fibre and dydag 
plants, sown for the autumnal harvest. 
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felts a story of a Roman freedraan, who having 
found himsdf able, from a very small pTeoe of land, to raise 
a more abundant han'ust than hb neighbours could from 
the largest iarats, was accused of enticing away their crops 
by sorcery ; wheiii pointing to bis ilnnly-’hafted mattock, 
and stoutly*boiJ(id plough, and sleek oxen, all of which be 
had collected in tus defence before the magistrate: ** Here, 
Roman citizens.'* be cried, *■ are my mipientents of magic; 
but it^is iinpos&ibie for me to exhibit to your .%*iew, or to 
bring into this Ftaiun, those midnight toils of mine, those 
early watchings, those sweats, and those fatigues," It is 
the perfected indigenous plough of the country, the pro¬ 
duct of three tljousand years experience, and the master's 
eye everj-whtme, that not once, but twice in each year, 
brings about the same magical results in Maharashtra, and, 

I might add, tliroughout India. 

Some nine or ten years ago Sir Philip Ginliffe Owen 
had photographs taken of the native ploughs in the India 
Museum at Souili Kensington, for the purpose oI enabling 
a leading firm of English agricultural medianiais to manu. 
faciure similar ploughs for use in rids country. 

They really need not have gone so far U India for im- 
prov^ ploughs for liglu soils, and small peasants^ holding 
for the Single stilt plough in use in tile Shethinds is identical 
with the native plough used in the Dakhatj. The foot- 
plough, r«rrW«.of the Hebrides, is yet simpler; and Ic is 
probably the simplest plough now known. It can be carried 
on a man’s shoulder, or under his arm, when he goes forth 
to his work m the moniing, and returns home from it in 
^e e^^ningi and it ^-ould be really n,ore useful than any 
fndum plough m the cu!ti^'ation of the small patches of 
arable bci^*la4id in Irelands 

I believe it was also die hope of the English firm to 
undersell die native manufacturers of agricultural imple¬ 
ments in India. It was an evil hope, and fortunately there 
IS no chance of its ever being fulfilled. In India die 
cultjvatore manufacture their implements almost entirely 
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themselves, In the Mahiaita country the ray<tf makes up 
the whole of the plough himseir, except the iron*work on ii. 
This is made separately, and so adjusted to the wood-work, 
that, after the days' ploughing is done, the rayat removes it. 
and carries it home with him every night. This iron-work 
is all for which he pays directly " out of pocket \ *’ and the 
price of llie whole plough* wood-w'ork and iron*work, is 
from 2§ to 5 rupees. i;&, 5s. to 6s, The cost of the native 
drill plough is from 55. 6cL to 6s, 6d„ including the wooden 
receptacle [carved with figures of the rural gods, Hanumant 
or Krishna], into which die seed in sowing is poured. Ko 
English manufacturers, here or in India, will ever make any 
ploiiglis below these prices, Jo the Mahratta Country a 
slighter plough is also used for the light ferruginoiis stills of 
the mava/s. and a heavier for the deep-stapled black 
soil of the desk, but everywhere these two ploughs arc 
made convertible by means of a weight, which can be 
fastened to or removed from the ham of the plough. Tliere 
are also two kinds of drill ploughs, one used for sowing 
safQowcr and gram, and the other for sowing Ay/*i (Penicil- 
bria spicata), and arid (Phallus radbtus). The Indian 
bullock hoc is most efTectivc for cutting up the stalks and 
roots of plants and loosening the earth in which they have 
grown. It tn\^riably follows the drill plough 10 cover in 
the furrows sown by the latter. 

The application made by thee English manufacturers 
Ui Sir Philip CunlifFc Owen is, however, most interestlag 
imd instructive, as showing that even in agriculture England 
has lessons to learn from the natives of India. 1 had great 
practical experience In Uower, fruti, and held culrivation ail 
the time I was in iJomhay* and alviaj’s took the most 
intimate interest In the ways and means of native agricul¬ 
ture; and I am convinced that all the doctrinaire outcry 
against It as unscientific and wasteful, from the days of 
Tennant and James Mill downwards, is as ignorant and 
insular as the stereotyped depreciation of Indian art mnnu** 
pictures by die same writers, and in the reports on the first 
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intemationa] exlilbidoas helO tn Europe. This is not the 
cession lor enterings into miy ten^hcnct! chenitcal staiO' 
nicttt on the subject, yet I would wish to briefly set forth 
here some of the more striking' facts m proof of the 
exhaustJess richness of Indian soils, and the perfected 
sdcncc of Indian agriculture. There is no manure known 
more fertilising than March dust. Its fmitruloess is pro¬ 
verbial. In India we have thb March dust blowing 
evcry’where all through the year. In the Dakhan the 
deep stapled black cotton soil is ploughed through and 
through to the rock below It by the wide gaping cracks 
ormed in it during the hot season, from Eehroary to June. 
As SDoi^as these cracks are formed they are filled until the 
fine blown dust which loads the winds that all day long, 
and all through the night, sweep the whole country*. .As 
soon as the cracks are tillud, newr ones form again at onc^ 
and thus the soQ is kept in a perpetual state of almost 
molecular disintegration and movemem. and is ceasdes^y 

oxjgenerated by these simple, natural processes to Its lowest 
depths* 

The nap rocks, which are the substratum of the Mah- 
nma Goutury. abound In quamose and acoiitic crj'stals, 
containing all the mineral constituents necessan* for tlte 
i^ewal of arable soils. I have seen millions of tons of 
use crystals heaped up on the sveather-wom eastern slopes 
of the about Yevut and Patus. There they lie 

^ikmg and cracking in the sun, and eroding in the wind, 
during all the hot season r and when the overwhelming 
rams follow they are relied down for hundreds and hundreds 
of md« along the beds of all the rivers which pour down 
from the^.4u/^ ac^ the Dakhan to the Coromandel Coast ? 
am wutli ^eir flood waters spread the finely lixiviated 
ferohsing dust into w^ich the crystals are ground, far and 
wide over all the plains of the Dakhan. The black 
Cotton soil of India needs, in short, for ordinary field 
oiltivation, no other manuring than that which in this 
way It receives from the open hand of nature. Yet there 
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h always in every village plenty of the best material 
/or artifiinal iwanwring, where rt Is needed, in the deposits 
formed in the village tanks. It is in eonstant use for, garden 
cultivation. Sn/ i'h truth thi sfhole soil oj the Dakfiun is ttt 
a seusetunk fie^ifsrt- The trap formation of Western India 
slopes, as has been shown, from west to east, like a shelving 
beach, and crops atx>ve the general surface of the Dakhan 
in a succession of reefs, ninning at right angles to the 
eastern spurs of the Syhadris, between the Malabar and 
Coromandel Coasts; and the staple of the sod of ilie 
Dakhan W’as originally deposited from the succession of 
fresh-water Inkes, formed by the rein water falling on the 
Syhadris and between their eastern spurs, and pounded back 
between these longitudinal trep dykes; lakes which at one 
dme covered the greater part of the surface of Southern 
India When the rocky barriers were at last forced, the 
waters of the lakes drained oiT into the Bay of Bengal, 
through the channels now marked by the courses of the 
Godavari and the Kistna: kaving the plain of the Dakhan 
- covered to the depih of often thirty and forty feet, with its 
exhaustless arable soil. One can always trace where these 
rents have taken place by the great breadth of arable land 
behind them, and the sudden conimcdou of the bed of the 
river, which often at these points flows with a peculiar 
noise D9 between dosing flood-gates. The village of 
Culgiiia, near one of iliesc rents In she cotrrse of the 
Kistna. just beyond Mudhol, derives its name from this 
noise. It is the satne ti*ord as "gurgle " and "gargoyle," 
and as GHgal, the name of two or three places in Palestine, 
and Silsilb [the soft Greek form of the Arabic jiljilkh], 
titc name of an ancient town on the Nile, near a rocky 
barrier in the course of that river which w.is burst by the 
lake, once existit^ behind it, within historical times. 

f am referring, of course, to the historical block soil of 
the Dakhan, not to the red ; the specific '* Cotton soil “ of 
Anglo-Indians, and the r^j-of the Hindus In this word 
the syllable *’«r “ f.r., "®r," is probably the same root, re- 
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ferring originally to (ilotighing, which in so many Indo- 
Eiumpean languages ciuers into wotds connected with 
agnctiiture, and the ideas and institutions derived from 
agriculture, such as arvufu arairumt &c.. &c., harvest, altar, 
area, arable, aristtsctacy, &c, 11 is the root of the word 

Arya. 1*^., tigt is the same word as the Scotch 

“riggs^ (entering also into ^^rugular, ' &t), or the lines of 
heaped up earth fonned in ploughing. Rrgar therefore 
means ar-able simply, and this ancient Hindu designation 
of the 'Cotton soil of the Dakhan is an incidental proof 
of its immemorial reputation for fertiltij'.* 

There is also another unmistakable proof of Its inherent 
fertility. Pliny, in enumerating the different qualities of 
arable soil, pretty much in the same way as we find them 
enumerated in the Settlement Reports of the Bombay 
Preaidcncjv and describing the tests for them, points out t ha t 
the one infallible characteristic of a naturally rich and whole¬ 
some soil is "the divine odour" it exhales, when it is first 
tu^ up. or when the first dew^ of ttvilight fall on it, or 
rain after prolonged drought. Every one w ho knows India 
will recognize that this is the djstinguisiiing odour of the 
black *' Cotton soil" of the Dakhan; and the aatheolic cre¬ 
dential of Its being the charmed treasure, which has made 
the fame and felicity of India. 

The Hindus^ habitually use manure in the cultivation 
of rice. Some rime in the hot season the land Is strewed 
with all the refuse of the homestead, fioor sweepings, 
and thatch, old clothes, e/ c^iara, which are burned 
t^h^ on the surface of the rice fields. Tiien v^ hen 
the rams set in, the ashes from this burning are trodden 
y the men. women, and duldren, and by the cow^s 
^d buffdoes, into ^e ground, until the whole surfitce is 
kneaded mco a plastic, cohesive mud, called ibiltaf, in which 
t c nee is sown. The efl"ect of buroing^ the imnurc on 
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tlw surface wi be sown is that It bakes the ground imme- 
diitel)* bctow the upper layer^of fertile mud into an imijer- 
viousbottom, which prevents the rain from draining through j 
rice retjuiring that its roots should be completely covered 
with water all the time it is growing. In a carefully culti¬ 
vated rice field, or rather pond, the n-aierof the rainy season, 
June to September, only disappears by evaporation; by the 
completion of which process the grain is ripe for the harvest. 
More than this; rice coltivation. and brick and pottery 
making, arc almost everywhere interdependent industries in 
Indiiu The natural i:rude clay of the soil is loo contractile, 
and too little cohewvu for brick and pottery making. It has 
tJterefore to be kneaded witli ashes before it can bo used for 
these purposes, and in fact it is the barsat^mati, or “ lain- 
earih ** of the rice Reids, which is always used for the best 
native bricks, and pots and pans, in the Mahratta countr>', 
The potter is almost always also the rice cultivator of the 
village. Thtrt tou/d »«?/ br <i pr^f thAn this »>/ 

/if thatrmighfy pra^lual And ikarAdtr <t/ Indian 

Agrktdiutr, The simple reason why every attempt made 
by self-sufficient English men to make bricks and pottery 
in Bombay at first proved a ruinous faDurCt was tliat crude 
day, obtained, as in England, from tlie first ground to be 
purchased in the tnarketj, was used in their manufacture, 
instead of barsAt^tnaii 

In the Dakhan the fields are ntver ploughed oftener 
than once in two years, and in some places only once in 
four or five, and even si* years. The surfiice r^ur 
does indeed become exhausted by conthtual cropping with¬ 
out ploughhtg T but with occasional ploughing, just to turn 
the soil, and, still more imponaut, to dear the thick mat of 
creeping weeds, its fertility is exhaustfess, if It is of any 
staple, and a foot b sufficient. In a word, rtgnr is itself 
manure in its final chemical form; and the j?yhadn 
mountains and their spurs, its original source may be com¬ 
pared U) an everlasting mound of manure, and the Monsoon 
drainage of them lo liquid dntsang, by the regular appHca- 
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tjoo Qf wtucli the incorruptible of the r^^gur deposits 

in the plains bdow is perenniallj' renovaied. 

The ttat^ar, or ordinary hlahracta plough, is made up 
of the six foilowing parts ; 

t. The dttitl* **dentale " or *' dentalia," ot the Romans. 
9\gvfia of the Greeks, tlie body of the plough, or share beam 
of babul wood ^Acoeia ar^bic<t\. 

Si The phal^ "vorois" of the Romans, of the 
Greeks, the spade-shaped iron share, fastened to the 
share beam by its long handle [/iha/if], and a triangular 
iron girdle called toasu. Tt will be remembered that the 
Roman spade was called " pala,” ^ 

3. The rumau. burls" of the Romans, and of 
the Greeks, the upfig^t stilt, or plough tail, fastened into 
the broad end of the plough beam. 

4. The mu^iah, “ stiva" and *' maaicub ” of the Romans, 

and of the Greeks, the cross handle passed through 

the top of the rumau, by w'hkh the plough is held and 
guided. 

5. The aim, '* tento ” of the Romans, and fofta rumau 
above] of the Greeks, the pole or plough-tree, by which the 
plough was drawn. 

6. The/w/#, " jugum" of the Romans, and of the 
Greeks, the yoke for the oxeiAlrawing the plough. 

This plough can easily be converted from a light to a 
heavy one, by placing a stone weight on the share beam, or 
by having a second heavier share beam to substitute for the 
lighter when rteceasary, A light plough, drawn by two oxen, 
is used on the acclivtiles of the ttia'i-\tls, but in tile /IcsA a 
heavy plough, drawn by four and six, and tn'cn ctghr, oxen 
is occastonally used. 

The drill plough, for sowing at die same time as 
ploughing, is also of two kinds—the heavier, called the 
Mogkar, for sowing gram and wheal; and the tighter, called 

* Th* Rqnmn dmMt ™ soiwtiTRei made up, ai k the ditnri 

of fwTj tymnsctncil and its name ibcn ttKsfe the pkraj femn ol 

Aw^d/m^ 
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fKthhtr for sowing tntlZets and other smalt grains. Both 
are composed of liie eight correspoDjding parts following i 

I, The U/ir or roughljr triangular transverse beam, 
which is heavier In the moghar than in thc/tf#2r. 

s. The fourtangs 3 . or pieces of ivood inserted, 
pointing forctards. at rf^tdar intervals into the lower edge of 
the tnuisverseJffAr. 

3. The four pharolu or four iron tips of the four phan. 

4. The four tiah [nullahs], or hollow bamboos inserted 
by their lower ends through the four pharit and opening out 
on the ground, behind tlie four phar^, 

5. The Of wooden cup [carved with the images 

of Hanuman, or Krishna-Vcsbnu, of Siva, or ail of them], 
into the bottom of which the four converging nn/iF are tn-^ 
serted by their upper ends; and thus carry off the seed 
poured into the charh, and deposit it through each of the 
rour/^40 in furrows, simultaneously turned up by the four 
iron-tipped phan. 

band 7. The dandi or plough-pole : and the j«h or yoke. 

S, The r^sian or plough tail. 

The whole of the apparatus for sowing, and four 

aa 4 i, is removeable, and this plough can therefore, when 
fec|uircd, serve as a harrow. 

It b identical in principle with the drill plough of 
Mesopotamia * represented on the black stone, belonging to 
the Earl of Aberdeen, which is a monument of the Assyrtan 
King Esarhaddon, s^c. 6Si-6bS; and looking at this figure, 
and coopering ilutt lower Mesopotacnla was the earliest 
seat of advanced agriculture, Induding river damming and 
canal construction, in Anterior Asia, tbene can be little doubt 
of the drill plough of India having originally been obtained 
from Babylonia. It was probably introduced into Wesuim 
India by sea. direct from the Pemian Gulf: while the ordinary 
single-suited plough, whidi must also be given a Mesopo¬ 
tamian origin, would seem to have passed overland into 
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North-'Westcm Indiat through Persia. The Gffieks and 
Romans mu.sc also through their common ancestors have 
received thdr siogle*stiIted plough from hlesopotainia; 
while the later double-handled plough of Europe is to be 
traced back to the inhuence of ancient Egypt. 

In the kufiw or hoe, a long iron scraper, called pirns, is 
attached by two faieia! pegs called to the transverse 

beam or 4>Ar, into which are inserted the draft pole, or 
iiandia, supporting the yoke or /uh^ at its end, and the 
upright stilt or runmn, with its cross handle or muimk, 

The remaining draft Implements are the alvai or umAig, 
a long transverse beam ttxed to a pole and used to level 
down ploughed fields and break up clods ; the /awg'or 
or common husbantlty cart, consisting of a large wicker 
work basket-like body, set on solid hewn wooden wheels* 
and used for carrying weeds, rubbish, and manure; and the 
gara, consisting of a flat light trame, of four long longitu" 
dinal planks, fixed by three shorter transverse planks, set 
upon solid wooden wheels, and used for carrying produce. 
The cost of the gara is Rs,ioo, and it is the most expensive 
article of rolling stock in a Dakhan farmyard. 

The chief hand implements are the yiia or skkle, and 
the koeta or blll-hooh, and the kadai, kudii or pick; and so 
perfectly adapted are the forms of these implements to the 
work to be done with them, and so true is the steel of 
which they are formed, that in the Victoria Gardens, 
Bombay, I had to use them in preference to tlie best 
American and English-matte gardening tools. This is a 
complete list of the moveable plant required in the cultiva¬ 
tion of the Dakhan soils. 

The cut gram is stacked before threshing, and is 
threshed bj' being trodden out by oxen on some near 
spot, made smooth by damping it with water, and beating 
it down, and cow^dunging it, and allowing it to dTj- in the 
sun. A pole IJc^aAl is then stuck in the raiddie, and 
six or eight bullocks, half on one side of the pole and 
half bn the other, are driven round and round it, until a!^ 
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die grail) is tramped out, and the stalks crusbeU into h 
fnabit! fodder much relished by the cattle. The winnowing 
or is done with a w'innowing basket 

idenddl with the ‘'m^'stita vannus lacchi" of Virgii; 
and the grain is then stored in baskets, called kua/rf^, 
made of the twigs of mrgisnd A^e^ndo^ and 

thatched over the top. like old fiishioned bedhives, or in 
earthenware jars called iai/i, of very archaic form and dc- 
coratlon. being square at the top and bottom, but bulged 
out between, and marked round die neck with bold notches, 
or a rope-like moulding. When the grain is wanted for 
household use. it is ground by the women in a hand-mill 
called fhah’l'* wheel ''J consisting of two round stones, one 
turned on the other by a wooden peg &ced in the ritn of the 
upper stone, through a hole in the centre of which die 
gnain is poured in between it and thenetheT stone. Husked 
grains, such u rice, and some of the smaller ntilluts. arc 
pounded in a mortar called tthal wuth a pestle called tuusaA 
The latter Is a straight piece of wood lour or Hve feet long, 
tippcil at the bottom with iroa and at the top with a round 
knob, cut on the stick itself The mortar Is of wood, 
shaped like a truncated hour glass, and notched archaically 
round the consiricture of its body. 

This exhausts the distinctive properties of a Dakhan 
rayafs farmyard ; but in every considerabte village there is 
sure to be found an oil mill, and a su^r-canc press; 
and among the surrounding fields and plantations 
one or more wells [vihir], with tlidr high-raised, 
overhanging apparatus of running wheel, and folded large 
leather bucket, of about sixty gallons’ capacity, for raking 
the water, and sending it flowing through a thousand tiny 
chaonels over all the adjacent acres of lush and swelling 
vegetation. They present one of the most characteristic 
sights counil an Indian agricultural township; arid nothing 
can be more detectable in the noontide of the cold season 
than to listen to the hardy, manful Dakhan rayati, stripped 
fijkoX to tfaeif work, singing joyously at their wdis, to 
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Lhe sweet, low musical accouspaaiment of the water cease¬ 
lessly rippllog^ from them. 

Add to these out-of-door properties the appliances 
to be found indoors; the large earthenware water jars, 
the earthenware or brass tamps, the jars for holding 
meal, spices, and condiments, the pestle and mortar for 
bruising them together, the kneeding board and a rolling- 
pin for preparing the unleavened cakes of bajri and 
Jmutr-i, the iron griddle for baking them, and the copper 
pots and ptns in which the hajri and /usHtri porridge, the 
pulse porridge and pulse soup, and the spIced vegetable 
stews, and the sweetmeats, are cooked: and you exhaust the 
whole inventory of tlie inechanism, from the plouglt down¬ 
ward to the last necessaries of domestic furniture, of tlie 
agricuUurat life of the Dukhan; of which the cssentiiU 
element, and the prime movers, ao to say, in the develop¬ 
ment of the latent wealth of the soil into food and other 
products for human use, are the hardy, thrifty foya/ and his 
wife, and hts oxen and plough. 

It is the simple agricultural life pourtmyed by Hesiod, 
Virgil and Pliny, and by the Serl^iores ”\’'arro. Columella, 
Taurus yEmilianus, and Gatoj Pe* Pusltoa Vigtervs Lativit 
and by Tusser;. but without that spirit of emulous com- 
petition, which, from the first days of their enforced 
exodus from the East, has been the necessarily disturb¬ 
ing iuid disintegrating clement in the agriculture, as in 
the general progressive dvilization, of the Ary as of the 
West. It is not meant tliat the steam-famung of England 
and America, if applletl in India, would not augment the 
productiveness of its soil, or at least extend ite area of 
production; although for all the soda! disadvantages 
resulting from the growth of large estates in the West, 
the only advantage, In this very respect of extended 
arable, England has over India Is that, while a fraction less 
than one-third of sur^ce of land and water is under cultt' 
vation in India, in England one-half of the total acreage of 
the country is cottivaied. But the point of my defence is 
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that the H indus, having never forgotten their natural inter- 
depentlence among themselves, and having recognized their 
Indissoluble fiatemky as the first law of their social 
otganizaiion, the responsibiilttes and obligations of Avhich 
are enforced on all from the highest to the lowest, it 
would be impossible to prematurdy intnxlitce the vauntictl 
farming of Eoi^and into India, even if its methods ami 
appliaojces were in thmnsdves Improvcmencs, without in* 
volving the destructipn of the beneficent co-operative rural 
life on which the whole system of ilte civilization of the 
Hindus has been immcmorially based That system and 
that life, like all else that is of human origin, are probably 
destined to disappear i but, if we are wise, this wP! happen 
gradually, through tolf-evolved changes in the internal 
consciousness of the race of Brahmanical Hindus i and as 
answerable, in the presenti for the happiness of the people 
of India, as distinguished from tlie ‘'progress and pros¬ 
perity *’ of their country, fjr. In other words, its scientific 
exploitation, the last thing to be desFred or encouraged by 
us is the hastcamg forward of the probably mevitabk* rc- 
consmjction of Hindu society by means for which the 
people of India nre not yet prepared, and which could there 
fore only act with destructive and revolutionary effect 
The introduction of the mechanism of Western agrkul- 
ttue into India is quite impossible in the present ceeftbmTc 
condmon of the country; and every artempt at it. In my 
expcriEmce, has proved a ridiculous failure. I remember a 
stesm’pItHtgh luring brought out to one of the native states 
in the Bombay Presidency. It was led out festooned with 
roses and jasmine, like an Indian bridegroom, into a rich 
rtjTfr field, and all of us who were called together to wit¬ 
ness the prodigies it was to perform, were also wreathed 
frith roses^ and touched on our hands ,-md forch&nls with 
atar, and sprinkled all over with rose water j and then with a 
snort, and a shriek, and a puff of smoky steatn, the gigantm 
mechanism made a vigorous, loud-hissing rush forward, 
but, as was ai once perceived, also gradimlly downward, 
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until, after vainly struggling for awhile against its ign ominous 
fate, it at last settled! doivn silently and fairly foundered in 
the furrow it had so deeply delved into the soft, yielding 
soil. And then, not all die king’s soldiers and all the king's 
men, nor all the servants of the inttinsed Ehavani rAihenc 
Boantiia, “the Ox-yokcr * hcrcj, the hereditary black- 
smitlts and carpenters from the nclghouring palatine 
village, could do anything with the portentous medianism. 
Nothing could be done with it as a steam-plough* It 
been recklessly brought into a sacTO'CCononiic sv'stem 
wherein it had no place, exc^t as another god, and a new 
god it wa^ at once made. As soon as It could be moved out 
of the held it was sided Into the villiige temple hard by; and 
there its huge steel share was set up on end, and birdauticd 
red, and worshipped as a or symbol of Siva \ and 

iliere, I suppose. It stands an object of worship to this 
day. 


The Indian plough is. In short, part and parcel of a 
hxed cr^stalired life, of which it is the pHnutive and 
primary' integrant molecule, regulating the relations and 
dctwnuntitg dimensions, and ultimate character of the 
enure ami indissoluble economic, social, and rcllmoiis 
s>*stem built up on lu In that life all are hut co.or<Saie 
parts ol one undivided and indivimble whole, in which the 
provision and rcsfiea due to every individual is enforced 
under ihc highest and religious sanctions, and every office 
■ ’og perpetuated hrom father to son by those cardiua] 

laiBc iMiJy. all lm«g togeU,«Uut unite,! life ofcontenimcnt 

inm "Wauen. which H the perfection oThumanfelieity. The 

^ aound heard in on. of thee village, afn:, deep 

o. who having, on nsing. worthipped tlie family gods, 
« «ow moving q„i«,y. ,,5^, u, andrthoulUcrt 

wnippe up in rA<tduf" sheet "J in whiek he 
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been sleeping, rousing up the bullocks and oxen, siall^ 
either tn a yard behind die house or la the porch in front. 
It b a deliciously soothing sound. Then having got the 
catde out and lit his cigarette, of tobacco rolled up in 
a leaf of the [Bauhinia tomentosa], and taken up bis 
breakfast of jffwart or AyW cakes^ cooked the day before, 
and tied up with an onion, or some pickle, over-night, by 
his wife, he strolls off, at daybreak, with his oxen before 
him, to his hdds; and there yoking the oxen and stripping 
to his vrork, whether it be to sow or to r^p, he works on for 
a steady hour until eight o’clock, and t^tn, after ten or 
twenty minutes spent in eating his break^st, for four hard 
fagging hours more undl mid-^y^ 

Ere yet he leaves his home, the voice of his wife *is 
hesird singing as she grinds in the mill the supply of flour 
for the day; and this done, and die mums nil swept out 
and fre^ coiv«dun{^d, and die tiUsi plant before the porch 
perambulated, and her own breakfast eaten, she cooks the 
dinner, oonsisting of fresh baked cakes of Aeyrj or Jazeari 
meal, and cither a mess of pulse porridge, or a pot of highly 
spiced pulse soup, which she is careful to cany to her 
husband by twelve o’clock. The cultivators within hale 
of each other generally take this meal together; and after 
the four hours rroiu breakfast spent In the furrows or 
amongst the stubble, tliey devour it with obvious zest of 
appetite, joklog and laughing heartily all the time; so true 
is. of the peasant proprietors, independent life all over the 
world: 

" Finguc sohun luast, sed jnvat t | ^ Tr labor." 

So from half-an-liour to an hour h spent; and then 'np 10 
two or Imlf-past two o'clock the men lie down to sleep, lying 
where they had eaten, on their nuw^/rV, or out-of-door w'ooUen 
wrappers. While diey sleep, the women dine off the 
scraps that ace left, and then either letum to their bouses 
dX once to attend to whatever may be wanted to be done 
there, and to prepare the supper, gr spend an hoar or two 
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assisting their husbands in the fields previously to going 
home. 

Wlien the men awake they re^yoke the oxen and resume 
their work for three hours more, or until the sun sets, and 
then return in long winding lines towards their respective 
villages, walking along leisurely, chatting and bugbing. 
and always keeping their oxen before them. Then, tying 
up the cattle, after bathing, and again worshipping the 
household, gods, the husband at eight o’clock has his supper 
of pulse porridge. 

After this the social life wiihtn the village suddenly 
bursts into its brightest, bappist activity. The temples 
of the gods are in turn all vbtted: namely, of MahadeOk 
" the Great God/* meaning Siva, and Bhairava an incarna¬ 
tion of Siva, and Hanuntan, and of any other gods to whom 
there may be temples or shrines or altars. 

Hanuman. or "Long-jaw,” is the favourite village 
g[od. Originally he was possibly the toiem of the Vindhyan 
races of Central and Southern India; and he is adopted 
as their representative in the Ramayana. But in the 
ofificial pantheon of the Brahmans he is a sort of satyr 
^ leader of tlic oreads and dryads of the wooded mountains 
and hills and dales of the Malabar coast and Gondwana ; 
and as Arcadian Pan was the son of Hermes, so Hanuman 
is the son of Pavana, '• the Wind," or a personification of 
Vayu, who is "the Vagrant” wind also. He represents 
the sun as it seems, to those who pass through the forests 
of the Syhadjis, to leap from tree to tree above them. The 
gleams of light that shine suddenly on the wayfarers path 
through dark woods, and the pleasurable earth-born glow 
that springs up in the youthfkil heart at the sight of the 
luxuriance of nature, and also the feeling of awe which 
sometimes seises the lonely traveller on suddenly coming 
on some uncanny spot, these arc all Hanuman. Again, 
he is tile shadows that steal through forests and across 
valleys, and from one htil-top to another at sunset The 
vocal cloud of dust which swepi from Eteusis towards the 
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Greciu ll^‘t at Salamis, like a wafted echo of the songs 
of the ^lysicries, the Hindus would probably interpret as 
a higher apparition of Hanuman. He is. Indeed, a local 
persoDincacioa of the vital power of nature in its more 
familiar and more playful manifestations and emotions; and 
these the Hindus as naturally represent by a monkey as ihc 
Srnnites of Anterior Asia did by the w'dd goat, the aiadn of 
the Assyrian inscriptiDns, and txtnd of the Hebrews; iinom 
which names, ilincmgh their Greek fOnn, we derive the 
word satyr. Thus, in Western. Southern, and Cenital 
India, Kanuinan is everywhere the favourite local dit'inicy 
of the lower agrictdtural classes, whose innocent gaiety of 
heart, so promptly resjmnsive to all the pleafantcr condi¬ 
tions of their life, he precisely personihes. Thus the viciiuty 
of the temples of Hanuman is always a popular rende2\'Ous 
of an evening. 

Every montli, moreover, and indeed almost ever^* week, 
some religious anniversary is edebrated, of which the prin^ 
dpal among the agricultural communities of the Dakhan 
are the following five ; The Holi, or saturnalia of the spring 
equinox, held towards the end of Mardu The Dasani, or 
** Tenth,held early in October, when, after nine days of 
mouming for the ravages of Mahesh-asura—“ the Budolo- 
headed demon," from whom the State and city of Mysore 
take their name on the tenth day, in joy for Ills 
destruction by Bhavatii, all the villagers, the higher and 
lower twelve ” henulitary village otinctals, die Bmhmans, 
the whole body of die cultivators^ and even the occarional 
Mahomednn " saciiikcror butehcr within their gates, 
proceed in thetr ga)’est costumes to jieiantbulale the village 
boundaries, and to worship die trees planted there, more 
espccblly the aptu and. wbete it 

grows, also the ftond&ni \. The De^wli. or 

'‘Feast of Loiitems*'£tuGrally *'Lamp-rows"J hdJ twenty 
,hys alter die Dasam, and celebrated amid the gtvntcst 
rcjmciiigs in honour of Lakshmit the wife of Vishnu* 
as the goddess of ■' Good Luck." and of Saravati. the 
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consort of Brnhnia« goddt^ss of [earning, and protectress 
of lanfc-books, ledgers, and aU money accounts. 

The two remaining fesm-ab are kept up exclusively 
by the women, namely, tiie N;^ Panchami, on the ajih of 
July, in honour of the destruction of the serpent Kali by 
Krishna ; and the Gauri, on the 25ih of August, in honour 
of Parvaii in her epithet of Gauri, *' the YeDow-Hairnii." 
The latter is specially observed by making up sweetmejits 
in the shape of round balls and eating a couple of them 
before going to bed. For two months beforehand songs 
in honour of Gauri are nightly rehearsed by the wommu 
*rheir principal employment, however, of an evening is in 
visiting from house to bouse, airanging the ntarrioges in 
the village, and settling the names of the [ausst-bom babies. 
Every Mahratia faintly has its crest, and no marriages can 
take place between families having the same crest, a clear 
survival of totemism. 

The Mahicitia women of the rayat class, although tliey 
soon lose the good looks of their girlhood, are ^ jine. 
healthy race, tall and straight grown, modest, frank, and 
chatty ’y and in their yellow, or shot red and purple, bodices 
[rAa^Tj. and dark green, or indigo-blue, robes [row], are 
evciywhere, in the fields or in the viUage streets, wd* 
come objects. The ladies of the higher cisiesy and par¬ 
ticularly the deshasi Brahmanis, are very comdy. although 
the tatter are not so fair as their Kanhams/ sisters. They 
are aU known at a glance by their great beauty and richer 
clothing j and as one of them sweeps past ffiW-Xa?] in 
her (lowing ntn' of crimsoii, gold-bordered, nothing can 
be nobler than its glow against her olive flesh-tints, as i: 
waves round her sbitely figure, and ripples in gold about 
her dainty feet, a study worthy of a Lombard master a 
canvas. And also is there, loitering in the 

shadows of the big temple, not illidt. degraded, and dc- 
prav^, but a recogniwid institution, established, endowed, 
and, indeed, sacramental. 

A great deal of conversation also goes on every ev’catiig 
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witli the viHiige astrologtti*, especially^ as to the righc day 
and hour for sowing the different kinds of crops ; and it 
is quite surprising to iind the full and accurate knowledge 
the humblest husbandmeo show in these consuliations of 
the exact time in which the sun enters the successive signs 
of ilic zodiac, by which the sowing of rice, wheatr barley, 
(^ri ja^>ar{^ and every other sort of grain, pulse, and oil 
seed, tl ceUra^ is scrupulously regulated. 

All this iniercoutse, which is conducted on the most 
familiar lems between the menibera of the same township, 
and in the open streera, by ihe light of the Haring oil lamps 
set, or hung, in e\*ery portico, or of the pillar of hixnps when 
occ^tonally lighted before one or othm- of the temples. Is of 
the most picturesque and cheering sociability* By ten o'clock 
nearly every'body has gone to bed i tuioept that when the 
songs of Tukaram, or die stories from the Ifamayana 
and Mahabharata are sung on moonlight evenings, these 
joyous a! f*^£S(o reuninns may be kept up to nearly mid¬ 
night- Then tlic deepest night closes bn each village and its 
dependent hamlets until six o'clock again the next mOrning. 
Thus in the division of the twenty-four hours the Dakhan 
myai has, for the past 5,000 years, realized die vainly- 
hoped-for ideal of the Kng lkh artJzan, and at a tivelfth 
of the cost: 

'* Efijhr bouti to worV, 

Eijjbt boon to.piif, 

Ei^bt bomri fo:«1etp. 

And peonicB (not abnils^] a day'' 

He has realized also, and in the fullest securitjv the 
ideal co-operative life of the day-dreams of the sodalbts 
of the West, And is not this co-operative agricultural life 
of the people of India high fanning in the noblest sense 
and conception of the term? Pliny, writing on the 
'■ Maxims of Andent Agriculture(bk. avOl ch. 8), asks ■ 
•Tn what M'ay. then, can land be most profitably cultivated?" 
and answers: *♦ Whyv in the words of our agricultural 
cracks, * by mating good out of bad.' " Addings “ But 
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here it is only right that w« shhuld say a word in jusiiti- 
catiou of our foreCitlters, who, in their precepts on this 
subject, had nothing else in view but the ben eh t of man¬ 
kind, for when they used the term ' bad * here, they only 
mean to say that which cost the smallest amount of money. 
The principal object with them was, in all cases, to cut 
down expenses to the lowest j>ossib!e sum/' And funher 
on, he quotes, '* that maxim of Catov prafttable as it is 
humane: ‘Altt'ays act I'ia farming] in such a way as to 
secure the love of your neighbourg/ ” ' 

The enactments embodied in the Code of Mano, and. 
cognate law* books of the Hindus, have achio'ed this con- 
summacTan for India from before ihe foundations of Athens 
and Rome: and, through alt that dark, backward,and ab)*sni 
of dme, we trace the bright outGttcs of a self-contained, 
self-dependent, synimemcal, and perfectly harmonious In¬ 
dustrial economy, deeply rooted in the popular conviction 
of its sacro-sanct cbanicter, and protected, through es’try 
political and commercial vicissitude, by the absohite power 
and marvellous wisdorn and tact of the lirahmanlcal priest¬ 
hood, a social system in the possitnltiy of which we 
could scarcely liavc believed, but that it still cohtihucS 
to exist, and to afford us. in the living results of its daily 
operation in India, a proof of the superiority in many un- 
su^tected ways of die hieratic avilixation of antiquity to 
the godless, joyless, modem civiliradori of the West. 


Cotitlnstan. 

And this Is the "unhappy India" of the writers on 
that country, who know not the things which really belong 
to its peace, and have acquired all their knowledge of it 
through ** Stadstica] Ahstracis " and Blue Books." 

U nhappy India, indeed J 1 might rather bemoan the un¬ 
happiness of England; where faith has no hxed centre of 
authority \ vfhere political factions rage so furiously that men 
seem to have lost all sense of personal shame, confusing right 
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with wrong, and wrong with right and excusing the vilest 
treasons against the State on the plea of party necessity; 
where every national interest is sacrificed to the slitbbo- 
letii of unrestricted ituemationa! competition \ and where, 
as a consequence, agriculture, the only sure foundation of 
socletyv languishes; and the plough, the mainspring of all 
indusirial ^tlon, no longer liolds its proper place of public 
honour and preeminence. 

The truth is. that closet publicists and politicians, 
trained in the competitive political principles of the 
do not sufheitjntly distinguish between the pros* 
perity of a country' and the felicity' of its inhabiuincs. 
Indeed, tliey do not discern the disiinctjon. They dwell 
among thdt books, and not with the people: and that men 
do not live by bread alone is one of the strongest facts of 
life in IndLi absolutely hidden frojts their eyes. 

What wc call prosperity exists only in figures, and has no 
place in the personal experience of the vast masses making 
up the poinilation of the soiled '' progressive" nations 
of the West. It merely means the accumulation of amazing 
wealth in the hands of a few, by the devouring, woiQsh 
spoliation of the many; and in its lost result, the cruel, bitter 
contrast presented between the West End of London and 
the East. And do Europe and America desire lo reduce 
all Asia to an East End ? 

Happy 1 ndia! where all men may still possess themselves 
in natural sufHdcncy and contentment, and feeely find their 
highest Joys in the spiritual beliefs, or, let it be, illusions, 
which hatne transformed their trades-union village oiga* 
nt/ation into a veritable " Civltas Dd."* 

Happy India indeed! But how long shall it be before 
the Saturnian rdgn b brought to the same end in India 
as it was in Europe four cemuries ago ? The sight of our 
manufacturing and commercial wealth, the fruit of our com- 
petitiw dvilhraisoji, so deceptively brsiutiful without, but 
within full of gall and asliw, like the Apples of Sodom, has 
filled the people of India, in the nei^bourhood of Calcutta 
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and Bombay, with the same insatiable greed of gold as 
the opulence of Rome excited in the barbarians who wiere 
prompted by it to the destractlon of the Hmpite 5 and with 
which again the ancient and medln^vat fables of the riches 
of the East inflamed the avarice, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, of the renascent nations of the West, 
and lured them on. in speculative qttest of India, to the 
huge invention of the Americas. 

Through this contact between the East and the West 
at the Presidency towns, the traditionary ideal of life 
among the Par^s and Hindus is gradually becomiog super¬ 
seded by the English ideal; according to which the basts of 
all social ad ranee menr and the standard of all moral worth, 
is the possession of money. That hangs on the harard of a 
rude compedUon. in the prires of which but few, of the 
many called, arc chosen to participate ; and thus tn the 
place of the old w'orid content with the conditions of exis¬ 
tence, we are arousing a universal spirit of discontent in 
Indio, the characteristic Incentive of modem civiliaatlon, 
and have needlessly exaggerated it through the tnaJtgn 
tnflumiccs of the fastidiously godless system of dcemtK 
synary education enforced by us on the country'. The dark 
shadow, as pf the legendaiy Upas tree, on Western ctvUiza- 
tion, is the slow poisoning, wherever it beeames rooted, of the 
vital atmosphere of the spiritual life bicni tn our human 
nature; and, there was no necessity for anticipating, by a 
direct attack on the ancestral faiths of the people of India, 
led as it is by pi-ofesscdly Christian misstonaiies,* the 
inevilnblc catastrophe that has everj'where dogged the 
steps of exdusiveiy material civillations, and at last In¬ 
volved them in self-dGStruction. 

Examining in 1863 or 1864 some Para boys io the Fort 
school at Bombay, and asking the meaning of the word 

• The firtt and hot iriitmpfe of Christianln weie wnn ttf itsorfiinj 
and tnuumuting the ciawirai paganism <A Cncce j»d Rome, and not by 
ofTorgaatly d«£unnig iL Tba tnte destiny of the Chroiiiu)it]r in Intli* « 
not to dcstioy hot to purify Hiiulijisin. 
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*.* haippine£s»’‘ one of them at once replied energetically, and 
^ih the applause of nl] his little clfellows, “ To make a 
crore of rupees 1,000,000] in cotton speculation^, and 
drive in a carriage and four," *’—adding^ however. In the yet 
inicomipted spirit of the boundless philanthropy of the 
ancient Buddhism of Asia,—and to give away ladths upon 
l actclia in charity," Only a few weehs ago a distinguished 
Bengali Brahman, to whom I was pointing out that he 
tvas not in the least obliged to break wiclt the religion of 
bla forefathers because he was an “ Agnostic," replied; 
“You do not understand* It is not simply your education 
which has made me an Agnostic: 1 ha ve rather been forced 
to become one by the high standard of civilized life you 
hai-e set up in India. 1 really cannot afford to be a Hindu, 
and spend so much as a good Hindu must on. hiA * un¬ 
divided family,’ and m general charity; not if I am to Iteep 
up appeanmees. on the same income as Christian and 
Mahotnedan gcntlctnen, who have no such compulsory 
demands on thelt means," 

Thus the lessons of the Indian plough, tf rightly read, 
go deep; and he who nms may read tht;m;?nd the deepest 
gulf before England is that which we arc ourselves digging, 
by forcing the insular institutions of this country' on. the 
foreign soil of India. Tliat is the special lesson of the 
English steam-plough taki up, in divinity, in the Jamkhandi 
State. 

■ **QuflJrisii petinuu bene vi*eie’'—Oonu*, 1 . 11, zj* 
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Tfni revolt oi Islink Kiiun in Afghan Turk^jstiiri against 
the Ameer Abdurtabmaiii has occutried rather soone^r tlian 
was expected j but as Ic was almost inevitable sooner or 
later, its occumence is not an unmbced evil, because it must 
give our Government the mrans of judging his strength 
and capacity. There is still greater advantage in its 
happening at the present conjuncture, as, despite rutnours 
to die contrary, the health and resources of the Ameer 
seem litdc impaired. So far as a Cahul ruler can be strong 
he is strong at the present moment, and if the chances of 
Abdurrahman and ishak be reckoned up, tt is all Lombard 
Street tio a China orange on the victory of the former, 

1 he doubts which have lately been perceptible in the 
ofEciol world as to tbc' certitude of this success^ arise from 
the rejection diat lahalc would not have been mad enough 
to throw himself against the ovcnvhelming strength of his 
cousin unless lie knew something which we did not know. 
But a careful consideration of all the facts leading up to the 
rebellion will show that there k no necessity for any subtle 
reasoning. The sequence of events is simple and undis* 
puted. The distrust between Ishak and Abdurrahman 
arose more than two years ago, and Ishak had not merely 
evaded invitations to Cabul. but he had deterred the 
jVmeer from making a tour of iiwpcctbn through Turke¬ 
stan. When, therefore, the Ameer sent this summer a 
peremptory' summons to Ishak to come to Cabd, it is not 
surprising that die latter refused to comply. There cannot 
be two opinions on the subject, that had he done so he 
would certainly have been thrown into prison and probably 
numlered. 
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Having decided so fiave hi^ life at she cost of hts loyalty, 
t^vo cotirses remained open to hrm- He eouM wait quietly 
until! ihc Ameer took steps to punish bis act of dehunoe, and 
then, failing the power to resist, liee into Bokhara ;; or he 
eould assume the initiative, and endeavour to rally to his side 
sQch discimtented elcmuntsas there may be in Afgha nis ta n . 
The former was the more prudent course, but he chose the 
latter. The reason of hts doing so was in all probability 
an exaggerated report of the Ameer's illness in July when 
he made over the admialstrution to the Musiauir Habi- 
buJlah, and also of the successful sldnniah of the Sbtnwarris 
with the forces of Ghotam Hyden The idea that the 
Ameer's malady had taken an exceedingly grave turn in 
August seems u> have been general tliroughout the countrj*, 
tor one of the last Indian mails brought the news that die 
Ameer's general had to shoot two soldiers for spreading a 
report thai Abdurrahman was dead. Had this nciva been 
true, there can be no doubt diat Ishak's promptitude in pro- 
daimlng himself and in inarching south would in all probQ' 
bility have secured to him the reversion of the Ameership. 
He bad suMcient reason to believe that It was well founded, 
and he therefore chose the hazard of the die. In consider¬ 
ing his conduct wc must not assume that his mfocmatlon at 
Baikh eight weeks ago—when he took the final and 
perhaps fatal step—tallied with ours cd the last few weeksi 
He believed the Ameer by a-dying. and that his chance 
had come. It looks as If he bad made a grievous mistake, 
and that he odll have to bear the penalty alone. 

The chief cause of present anidety is that, prompt as the 
Ameers measures have been, they inai' not be sufficiently 
quick to bring the contest to an end before the winter has 
either closed the passes of the H indoo Koosh or rendered 
them impracticable for artillery and supplies. It is sarisfac- 
lory to Jeam that. Abdurrahman has sent an army under his 
son Habibulbh to occupy the Bamian Pass, and march on 
Baikh, while Ishak has already entrusted Ms fortunes in the 
field to his son Ismaib The second cousins will thus ii^t 
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out the feud of their Eithers, and we shni) have the means 
of knowinjf whether tliej' are likely to make tbdr mark tn 
the Afghan politics of the future. The revolt of Ishak must 
clear the atmosphere in two ’ ways, it must dispel or 
establish the Ameer's danger from the north, so far as 
Ishak is concerned; and it will show whether or not the 
3*011 ng prince Habibullah has the counige and ahUitv to 
make him a worthy successor to the Amefrabip. 

W ith n^jard. to the result of this appeal to arms, there 
seems every reason to anticipate tlw; success of the Ameer. 
If he has paid his troops regulariy, as is asserted, thej" w’lll 
not desert him, and the fact ihat both Badakshan and 
M:(imen3 have remained staunch is much in his favour. Still, 
delay in such a country as Afghanistan, and considering the 
Ameer s normal health, would be dangerous. If Ishak obtaina 
a recite for the winter he will have time to gain allies a ptl 
to strengthen hw posldon. The arguments which are con' 
vincing now In favour of Abdurrahman wonfd, it must be 
remembered, carry little or no weight if applied to a 
renewal of the struggle next spring. The situation would 
have to be surveyed from a new and' less satis^ctory 
standpoinL 

Ishak s rebellion has already produced! one distinct^ and 
it may be added little expected, result In the postponemeiic 
anti probable abandonment of the Durand mission. The 
first impression was that the Ameer had requested the 
presence of an English officer in consequence of his cousin's 
insurrection. XrastwortJij' infomiation showed that the 
dated from aa earlier period, and th^i the points 
to be discussed related to other maners, ,Jt has been 
postponed now. not I'rom any reluctance on the jiart of the 
Indian Govenjment to despatch the mission, but stmply 
bccause the Ameer has expressed a wish that It should not 
be sent just at present. The reason of this changed action 
^ is clear and saiisihctory. Isliak poses as a MoIIub and a 
most orthodox Mussulman, and although Abdurrahman Is 
known as ihc King of Islam, he does nor wish to give, his 
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rival the least handle with the fanatical classes of his 
countr)’nien from holding coo close communreaciDn with 
us. We ndinit the validity' of the reast)ning^ and all we 
sak is that the Ameer will not let the snow accimiiilate in 
the passes before asserting his authority in the plain of 
Balkh. 

T he Tibetan ifnbroglio has taken a satisfactoty turn. 
At least Colonel Graham has gained a sigtial success tn the 
Jelapb Pass, and the Tibetans are tn full retreat for tlic 
Sanpoui We have now to mate up our minds to anfiex 
Sikhim and tht Chumht VaUej’'^ to bring ourselves Into 
ilfrccL contact with t-hasa. and to to time <0 break 
down the bamer erected by Lama pride and, suspicion, 
We have also to convince China that, while we fully recog- 
niae her rights,, she must act feirly by us, and that we will 
.stand no nonsense on her part This seems, we admit, to 
be a task bcymid our diplomatic skill, for in dealing with 
China we appear to know no mean between bvillytng and 
trucklmg. Cbma is the last Power In the world whose 
rights should be denied oiTliand as having no basis; she is 
also tijc last Power, w*hose preteo^ns once rejected, to 
whom any concession should be made. In common with 
all the trailing nations, we have our problems In the Ports 
involving delicate and diiHcuIt iwints. In addition we 
have now Serious matters to arrange in Tibet, Hunoah, and 
the Shan Stales. It would-be well to make an effort 
towards iheir solution without funher dday.- 
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REVIEWS. 

Mediava/ 

Dr. nRftscttN'EiDER’s fragments tci^urd^ the knowledge 
of the geography and history- of G^nttal and WStcm 
Asia from the thlrtcenib to the seventeenth centurj’—to 
which he has given the appropriate title of “Mediarval 
Researches from Eastern Astatic Sources" (Two vois. 
Trtibncr and Ca)—^testify alike co his powers of research 
and to the seal with whidi he turned to account his 
opportunities as physician at the Russian Legation in 
Pekin. Thanks to the energy of such Europeans as Marco 
Polo, Rubruquis, Carpinot and others^ we possess a Fair 
ao^uaintance with the region and the period tle^ribed in 
these volumes; but no historical or gecgtapbical student 
will see cause of complaint in their information being 
supplemented and antpitlicd from tlte Eastern Asiatic 
sources which Dr. BretschcLdder has in some cases cUsh 
covered, and in all arrai^d for the convenience of those 
engaged in Asiatic researches. Without exception the frag¬ 
ments composing this work are the narrative of Chinese 
and Mongol travellers who were aitiacted westwards by 
the great Tartar irruption which placed Western Asia, as 
well as China, under the away of Gerighis Khan's descen¬ 
dants. Some of these went as officials or envoys, others 
as mere iravellem The former are the more important, 
and the accounts of Chang Chun and Chang Tc are really 
valuable additions to our knowledge. Perhaps Chang 
Chun’s narrative and advcnttin® furnish the most Interest¬ 
ing ponion of tlic book. This man was a Taoist priest at 
the Court, of the Km rulers of China who, receiving an 
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ioritatlon fncmi Cenghis, was obliged to coinplj', and 
followed that mler across Asia to his camp in A^hanistan. 
Chang Oiun met the great conqueror for the hist tiitic 
near the present town of CabuJ. The Chinese sage’s 
[jjcturc of Afghanistan in the thirteenth century Is siogu- 
iar]y graphic* anil shows how little changed by the lapse of 
six Centuries the tribes of time country have been. Dr* 
Bretsebneider contributes a great number of useful and 
peitioent notes which add much to the value of these 
volumes They possess solid claims on the consideration 
and gratitude of every student of ^\siatic subjectSL 


Orient ami Oceideni. 

The author of this work wrote* some years ago. a pleasant 
account of the march to Cabul. and of events in the 
Afghan capita] during what we may caH the Sherpur win ter, 
iiis present volume is more ambitious in that it rdates to 
3 Journey from India to England via Cliina, jat^, and 
the States [“Ori^i and Occident," by Major-General 
^ItTtoaD.- With niustraponSi (London; \V, H. AUen and 
Co.)^ Of the nineteen chapters Into which die book is 
divider), eight relate to Japan, while the two chaptera oi> 
China do not take the reader furdier into the CeJestiaJ 
l^id than Hongkong and Ouitoa. We do not know that 
General Milford's juumuy calls for any more extended 
comment or praise than statement that it is written in 
a pleasant aitd chatty way, and that if there is little tti tt 
tihich has not been seen and said befon^ he still has a way 
of giving his own impressions which will win him the 
approval of the ordinary* reader whose chief expectation 
from book* of travd is to be told by on eye-witacss of 
forclgii lands and peoples in a dear and agreeable manner. 
The teittler who takes up Orient and Oeddimt” will 
certainly noi be disappointed in this respea so far as Japan 
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3nd ihe Untcied States are concerned A bi^ge number 
of sketches of varying degrees of merit form a feature of 
the vdlume. 


Through Bnmmk <tud Siam. 

MiL YoLfNGinjsjiASo’s aibcount of his tour through Burmah, 
Siam, and the Shan States, is very ^irn iJar in character to 
General Mttford’si, but as it deals with a little known 
r^ioti and with races which are now brought into direct 
political and coimncrcial relations with ours^ves^ it pos^ 
sesses a more irelghty claim on our considcrotton than 
even the lucubrations of the other gallant officer in the 
character of globe-trotter. The title of the work Eigh teen 

Hundred Miles on a Burme^ Tat, through Burmah, Siam, 
and the Eastern Shan States,” by Lienu G* T. Yousc- 
hcsband* (W. H. Allen and Co,)J shows its scope and 
the extent of ground covered by the author. There is no 
part of Asia in which we are more deeply interested at ' 
the present time,*and, carefully as Mr. Vounghusband 
steers clear of politics, there is one political reference with 
which find ourselves in complete and cordial agreement. 

It is with regard to the incvlGible fronlier delimitation 
between England, Ohina, and biam, that he writes t '* Erom 
a British point of view the sooner this settlement is made 
the better, for every year will see British territory beyond 
the Salween diminishing. Up to the present time «J- 
croachments have been made with impunity, and success 
begetting boldness, a few yean of delay may make the 
work of a Boundary Commission both difficult and dan¬ 
gerous.'' Mr. Younghusband's narrative of his life among 
the Shans and Siamese as well as whh the caravan of 
Yunnan tradera is racily written and lull of interesL The 
vagaries of his pony Chang introduce an unexpected 
source of humour into the description of msigtiificant 
villages and sav^ or semi-dvaized peoples. While his 
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^igES am amusing, Mr, Yoacglmsband shows that he 
realBes that he is^deaHog with a subjm of ^ous im¬ 
portance, and them is much In his Hale and unpretentious 
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Auonc works that our sp^ will not allow of our reviewing 
ai length, we have to aeknowladge the receipt of the fol- 
, I . lowing, the second edition of Colonel Laurie^s “ Distin¬ 
guished Anglt^lndbns ** (W, H* Allen and Co.}, of which 
the hrst edition was noticed by us; Allen’s invaluable 
India List** for July; Dr. James Liege's “Chiistiamiy 
in China** (Trilbner and Co.)i and Mr, F, C Danvers’s 
“Bengal: Its Chief Agents and Governors." The last 
n a fn od is a further proof of that gentleman's labours among 
the manuscript records of the India Oihee. 
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